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Did you make a New Year resolution 
to give up cigarettes? And are you finding it 
difikmlt? It can be done . .. 


IF YOU RKAI.LY WAN 1 
10 STOP SMOKING 


By Patricia and Ron Deutsch 


•^T^hat morning it was like the 
I first time I’d tried to stop 
smoking—and failed,” says 
l-ynn Blake. “I gulped down my 
breakfast, tense because I hadn’t 
imoked. Then I sat like a coiled 
Spring, desperately wanting a cigar- 

I tte, ready to snap at Tom and the 
hildren. But then 1 remembered 
he breathing exercise I’d been 
aught: a scries of deep, slow inha- 
ations and exhalations. I tried it, 
Ind in a minute I was calm and in 
pntrol of myself again. 

““That was when I knew I could 
Ideally stop. Within three weeks I 
ad done it.’’ 


Can so simple a device as a breath¬ 
ing exercise really help you to stop 
smoking? The basic answer is yes 
—but no single way works for every¬ 
one, since, as medical research 
shows, each person smokes to meet 
his own physical and emotional 
needs. The first question, therefore, 
is : What kind of smoker arc you? 
Unless you have such knowledge, 
your chances of giving up are slim. 
One U.S. survey revealed that 86 
per cent of smokers would be will¬ 
ing to stop if help were available; 
among ordinary smokers, only lo to 
15 per cent succeed. 

Yet smoking-withdrawal clinics 
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have achieved remarkable results. A 
survey of 300 patients at the New 
York City Health Department 
clinic, showed that some 85 per cent 
had cither given up smoking or 
drastically cut down after two 
months’ participation in the clinic’s 
programme; the majority had stop¬ 
ped entirely. It was there that Lynn 
Blake learned how her smoking was 
dominated by a very common cause 
—the need to release tension. 

Self-Knowledge. Lynn dis¬ 
covered this by analysing when she 
smoked. “I felt the craving,” she 
says, “if one of the children was 
late for dinner, if a salesman called, 
even if the phone rang. Now I 
know that I was rcjdly feeling slight 
anxiety, and was smoking 20 times 
a day to control it.” Once she un¬ 
derstood the reasons for her crav¬ 
ings, she was able to stop without 
significant weight gain. On her 
first attempt to give up smoking, 
she had substituted snacks for 
cigarettes—and gained 15 pounds. 

To confirm that Lynn was a ten¬ 
sion smoker, she was told to keep a 
record, for a week, of what hap¬ 
pened and what she felt before each 
cigarette. “This,” says Dr. Donald 
Fredrickson, who directs the New 
York clinics, “can tell you much 
about your smoking,” 

Because Lynn’s record showed 
smoking in times of pressure, anger 
or uncertainty, she needed a less 
harmful way to handle psychologi¬ 
cal stresses. Since it seems that 
smoking breaks tension partially 
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through repeated inhaling and by 
the ritual of lighting up or tapping 
of ashes. Dr. Fredrickson urged 
Lynn to imitate smoking with deep 
inhalations. It worked. However, 
this technique may not prove suc¬ 
cessful for all smokers, as the drug 
effects of nicotine on the nervous 
system have yet to be fully assessed. 

In smoking-withdrawal clinics 
pioneered in Stockholm by Dr. 
Borje Ejrup, such exercises have 
proved an effective aid, for there 
seems to be some element of tension 
behind nearly all smoking. There 
are variations of the breathing exer¬ 
cise, but Dr. Ejrup describes its 
essence as “sighing.” The procedure 
is simple; when you feel the urge 
to smoke, fill your lungs as full as 
you can, slowly. Then, very slowly, 
empty them. Finally, give an extra 
push to expel the last of the air. 

How docs the exercise work.? Ten¬ 
sion tightens the muscles of the 
shoulders, back, chest and neck. 
Deep breathing breaks their con¬ 
traction—which otherwise can 
affect nerves and muscles of the 
head, producing headache, nausea, 
dizziness, cold perspiration. 

Tension is only one cause of 
smoking. Some of the other com¬ 
mon causes stand out in the case of 
Ted Cxjnnelly. When he kept a 
record of his smoking, he noticed 
that he usually did not smoke until 
he reached his office. Then he kept 
a chain of cigarettes burning, al¬ 
though he often smoked only a little 
of each. He smoked little after work 
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and at week-ends; but at a party he 
might consume a whole packet. 

“We see Ted as a habitual smok¬ 
er,” says Dr. Fredrickson. “Certain 
settings and activities prompt him 
to light up, almost without knowing 
he does so. There is an element of 
habit in most smoking. Lynn Blake, 
though primarily a tension smoker, 
also became imbued with certain 
smoking habits — for example, 
whenever she had a cup of coflee, or 
sat down to write a letter.” 

As Ted recorded his smoking, he 
realized for the first time that he 
was behaving by reflex. “I started 
smoking at college because it made 
me feel older. Other fellows smoked 
while studying, so I did. At parties, 
when I felt awkward, it gave me 
something to do with my hands.” 

To break these stubborn reflexes, 
Ted was given simple tricks—put¬ 
ting his cigarettes in a different 
pocket each day, for example, and 
not carrying matches. “This made 
me think before I smoked,” he says. 
“Gradually I began to hide the ash¬ 
trays, to make still more delay.” 

Neither Ted nor Lynn was told to 
stop smoking at once. Both were 
asked to group their cigarettes in 
order of importaiice. Ted felt that 
his least important were in social 
situations, and he began by abstain¬ 
ing at those times. In two weeks his 
consumption was halved. Then he 
concentrated on the toughest cigar¬ 
ettes—those he smoked at work. 

To reduce tension, he began using 
the breathing exercise; then he 


added conventional exercises. Why 
does exercise help.? It discharges the 
tension caused by giving up cigar¬ 
ettes, makes you breathe deeply and 
replaces some effects of nicotine to 
which smokers are accustomed. 

A cigarette provides a few of the 
same stimulations as adrenalin, 
producing a physical state like that 
of fear or anger: the heart speeds 
up, blood vessels contract, excita¬ 
bility increases. This is one reason 
why smoking is bad for the heart 
and circulation. Yet without it 
smokers don’t feel themselves. 

Simple Tactics. Exercise may 
help eliminate the desire for nico¬ 
tine. A brisk walk is not always 
practical, but you can get the same 
results by running on the spot, 
doing deep knee bends or any other 
exercise that makes the heart beat 
harder and the lungs work more. 

Ted was also given another way 
to reduce the nicotine stimulation 
that strengthened his habit. He in¬ 
haled less when he did smoke. This 
way you get much less nicotine, 
and can learn to live without it. 

There is still another reason why 
people smoke. It often shows up in 
those who have successfully strug¬ 
gled to cut their smoking by half. 
“They experience a strange, nostal¬ 
gic feeling,” says Dr. Fredrickson, 
“as if they do not want fo separate 
themselves from an old friend, even 
when they know they could.” 
Though realizing it is a misnomer, 
Dr. Fredrickson refers to such 
smokers as “addicted,” meaning 
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that they have an unending, hour- 
by-hour dependence on cigarettes. 

The problem is perhaps best ex¬ 
plained by a smoker like Mary 
Sutter. “1 smoked three packets a 
day,” says Mary, “regardless of 
what I was doing or how I felt. 1 lit 
up one cigarette after another, and 
if I tried to skip one, I felt steadily 
worse.” 

Mary had developed a cough and 
shortness of breath, warning signs 
of the lung disease emphysema. 
Warned that smoking might well 
lead to disability and death, she still 
couldn’t stop. “Mary had smoking 
as a close companion for 25 years,” 
Dr. Fredrickson says. “To give it 
up .was as hard as losing someone 
close. In fact, we believe the process 
is quite similar. The ‘addicted’ type 
of heavy smoker may succeed by 
sudden separation and going 
through a kind of ‘mourning’ 
period. He thinks he cannot survive 
alone. But if he must, he finds he 
can. 

Mary was told to break off sud¬ 
denly, at a time when she could give 
full attention to it. She chose a win¬ 
ter holiday. On the first day, she 
headed for the library, where there 
were books to distract her and a 
No Smoking sign. “I had the breath¬ 
ing exercise to help with the dis¬ 
comfort. When the library closed, I 
ran to a cinema where smoking was 
not allowed. Then, somehow, I got 
to sleep without smoking. 


“For three days I stayed in places 
where I couldn’t smoke. I went to 
museums; I took long bus rides. It 
certainly wasn’t painless. Even with 
the breathing exercise, I had awful 
cravings and headaches. But after 
five days I wasn’t thinking much 
about cigarettes at all. It was not 
unlike what happened when I lost 
the aunt who had helped to bring 
me up. I felt I’d never stop think¬ 
ing about her. But gradually I 
learned to live with the idea that 
she was gone.” 

To demonstrate to themselves that 
they can live without cigarettes, Dr. 
Fredrickson’s patients may first try 
to get through an afternoon, or a 
whole day, without smoking. Often 
when they have done this, they are 
convinced that they can, and 
should, move ahead to complete 
cessation. 

These methods of stopping are not 
the only ones. The important point 
is to find a technique that meets 
your own smoking problem. 

Dr. Fredrickson recommends: 
“Begin by making a record of when 
you smoke, to learn the reasons for 
your smoking. Then plan to elimi¬ 
nate the least important cigarettes, 
then the next important, and so on. 
Meanwhile, try to inhale less. Get 
vigorous exercise, especially when 
you crave a smoke.” 

Remember, you can stop smok¬ 
ing—if you really want to. 


Creativity is the art of taking a fresh clean looJ( at old \nowledge. —P. A. 




Burying Lheir Big Beat image for ever^ they are conquering 
flew fields of sound with some of the most original and 
expressive music in history 


r HE COVER on a recent LP 

1 album called Sgt. Pepper s 
Lonely Hearts Club Band is 
a photomontage of a crowd gathered 
round a grave. And a curious crowd 
it is: Marilyn Monroe is there. So 
are Edgar Allan Poe, Lawrence of 
Arabia, Mae West, Sonny Liston 
and eight Beatles. 

Eight? Well, four of them are 


wax dummies, models of the Beatles 
as most people remember them, 
with nicely brushed long hair, dark 
suits, faces like cheeky choirboys. 
The other four Beatles are very 
much alive: thin, hippie-loving, 
moustachioed, bedecked in bright, 
bizarre uniforms, their eyes glitter¬ 
ing with a new awareness tinged 
with a little of the old mischief. As 
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for the grave in the foreground: it 
has Beatles spelt out in flowers. 

With characteristic self-mockery, 
the Beatles are proclaiming that they 
have snuffed out their old selves to 
make room for the new Beatles. 
And there is some truth to it. 

Rich and secure enough today to 
go on repeating themselves—or to 
do nothing at all—they are in¬ 
stead creating some of the most 
original, expressive and musically 
interesting sounds being heard in 
pop music. 

Modern Classics. Serious musi¬ 
cians are marking the Beatles’ work 
as a historic departure in the pro¬ 
gress of music. Composer Ned 
Rorem claims that the Beatles’ 
haunting composition, “She’s Leav¬ 
ing Home’’—one of 12 songs in the 
Sgt. Pepper album “is equal to 
any song that Schubert ever wrote.’’ 
Conductor Leonard Bernstein’s ap¬ 
preciation is just as high; he cites 
Schumann. 

Like all good popular artists, the 
Beatles have a talent for distilling 
the moods of their time. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s frolics limned the pom¬ 
posities of the Victorian British 
Empire; Cole Porter’s urbanities 
were wonderful tonics for the 1930’s; 
Rodgers and Hammcrstcin’s ballads 
reflected the sentiment and serious¬ 
ness of the Second World War era. 
Today, the Beatles’ cunning col¬ 
lages piece together scraps of tension 
between the generations, the loneli¬ 
ness of the dislocated 1960’s, and the 
bitter sweets of young love in any 
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age. At the same time, their sen¬ 
sitivity to the absurd is sharper than 
ever. 

The Beatles’ early music had ex¬ 
uberance and an occasional oasis of 
unexpected harmony, but otherwise 
blended monotonously into the pop 
scene. “I Want to Hold Your 
Hand’’—the Beatles’ big-hit single 
which has sold five million copies 
since 1963—was a cliche boy-girl 
lyric set to an unimaginative tunc. 
But the boys soon found their con¬ 
ventional sound and juvenile verses 
stultifying. 

John Lennon, the group’s chief 
lyricist, began tuning in on folk 
singer Rob Dylan. It wasn’t Dy¬ 
lan’s sullen anger that Lennon 
found appealing so much as the 
striving to “telj it like it is.” Gjadu- 
ally, the Beatles’ work began to 
tell it too. Their 1965 songs, “No¬ 
where Man” (“Doesn’t have a 
point of view, knows not where he’s 
going to”) asked, “Isn’t he a bit like 
you and me?” 

An even sharper departure from 
Big Beat banalities came as tune- 
smith Paul McCartney began exhib¬ 
iting an unsuspected lyrical gift. In 
1965, he crooned the loveliest of his 
ballads, “Yesterday,” to the accom¬ 
paniment of a string octet—a novel 
and elfective new genre—baroque- 
rock. Still another form, raga-rock, 
had its origins after George Harri¬ 
son fell for Indian music, studied 
with Indian sitar virtuoso Ravi 
Shankar, and introduced a brief 
sitar motif on the 1965 recording 
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“Norwegian Wood.” Now every¬ 
body in pop music is experimenting 
with the sitar. 

All the successes of the past two 
years were a foreshadowing of the 
Sgt. Pepper album, which more 
than anything else dramatizes the 
brilliance of the new Beatles. In 
three months, it sold a staggering 
2-5 million copies. Loosely strung 
together on a scheme- that plays the 
younger and older generations off 
against each other, it sizzles with 
space-age electronic effects and 
sleight-of-hand lyrics. Above all, it 
proves that the Beatles have flow¬ 
ered as musicians. 

Now that the Beatles’ music is 
growing more complex and chal¬ 
lenging, they are losing some 
younger fans. But the new Beatles 
have captivated a different and 
much more responsive audience. 
“Suddenly,” says George Harrison, 
“we find that all the people who 
thought they were beyond the 
Beatles arc fans.” That includes not 
only students but parents, profes¬ 
sors, even business executives. In¬ 
deed, if the teenagers once made the 
Beatles plaster gods, many adults 
now make them pop prophets, and 
tend to theorize solemnly about 
their significance. One psychiatrist 
has said that the Beatles “are speak¬ 
ing in an existential way about the 
meaninglessness of actuality.” 

Not so long ago the pop scene was 
going nowhere, becalmed in a dol- 
drum of derivative mewing of 
Negro music by white singers. Then 


in the early 1960’s the Beatles, to¬ 
gether with other British groups, 
revitalized rock ’n’ roll by closely 
imitating its Negro originators. As 
the Beatles moved on, sowing in¬ 
novations of their own, they left 
flourishing fields for other groups to 
cultivate. 

Leaders. Of all the vital and 
imaginative groups, none have 
matched the distinctiveness and 
power of the Beatles. True, their 
flirtation with drugs and the drop¬ 
out attitude behind songs like “A 
Day in the Life” disturbed many 
fans, not to mention worried par¬ 
ents. But although all four Beatles 
have admitted taking LSD at least 
(Kcasionally, Paul McCartney has 
said, “I don’t recommend it. It can 
open a few doors, but it’s not any 
answer You get the answers, your¬ 
self.” 

When the Beatles talk, millions 
listen—and callow as their ideas 
sometimes are, the Beatles exem¬ 
plify a refreshing distrust for auth¬ 
ority, disdain for conventions and 
impatience with hypfx:risy. Young 
people sense a quality of defiant 
honesty and admire their freedom- 
and open-mindedness; they see 
them as peers who are*in a position 
to try anything, and who can be 
relied on to tell them what they 
want to hear. 

To discourage fuss, the Beatles 
lead their private lives within a 
maze of high hedges and walls, 
security guards and secret telephone 
numbers. The boys make occasional 
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outings to such London night spots 
as The Bag of Nails and The Speak¬ 
easy, but must plan them with a 
military eye for the element of sur¬ 
prise and a ready path of retreat in 
case they are mc^bed. Otherwise 
they live in a style that is quietly 
luxurious—as well it might be, con¬ 
sidering their income from records, 
films, television appearances, song 
publishing and copyright royalties, 
and assorted links with Beatle mer¬ 
chandise. 

The most conservative estimates 
put the net worth of Harrison and 
Rmgo Starr at Rs. 2 25 crorcs each, 
and of Lennon and McCartney at 
Rs. 3 crores (because of their extra 
earnings as songwriters). 

Family Men. The three married 
Beatles and their look-alike wives 
own large homes in the Surrey 
“stockbroker” belt. John, 27, and his 
wife Cynthia and their son Julian 
live in a Tudor mansion with a 
swimming pool. Down the hill is 
Sunny Heights, the 15-room tile- 
and-stucco house where Ringo, 27, 
wallows in domesticity with wife 
Maureen and sons Zak and Jason. 
George, 24, and his wife Patti, live 
near by in a big white bungalow 
daubed with colourful cartoons, 
flowers and abstract designs. Bache¬ 
lor Paul, 25, lives in a high-walled 
house in London’s prosperous St. 
John’s Wood neighbourhood. 

The Ikatles keep in touch con¬ 
stantly, bounding in and out of each 
other’s homes like members of one 
large family—which, in a sense, 
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they are. Their friendship is an 
extraordinarily intimate and cm- 
pathetic bond. Not only are they 
welded together by the sheer fact of 
being Beatles, but they also share a 
lower-middle-dass Liverpool back¬ 
ground, 

Paul, the son of a cotton sales¬ 
man and John, who was brought up 
by an aunt after his father deserted 
the family, played together as early 
as 1955. George, whose father was a 
bus driver, joined them in 1958. 
Two years later they met Ringo 
(Richard Starkey), a docker’s son. 

In Liverpool, playing in a band 
(jfTcred not only musical satisfaction 
but a Way of being spmebody—es¬ 
pecially with the local girls. And 
after they linked up with Brian Ep¬ 
stein, who shrewdly piloted their 
career until his death last August, it 
was a way to get out of Liverpool. 

Together, the quartet constitute a 
four-way plug-in personality, each 
sparking the circuit in his own 
way. Paul, outgoing and talkative, 
spreads a sheen of charm; he is the 
smoother-over, the explainer, as 
pleasingly facile at life as he is at 
composing melodies. George, once 
the least visible of the group, now 
focuses his energies on Indian music 
and philosophy; the most accom¬ 
plished instrumentalist of the lot, he 
has always played lead guitar. Rin¬ 
go, a thoroughly unpretentious fel¬ 
low, also has the most innately comic 
temperament; he is the catalyst, and 
also the deflator, of the group. Most 
mysterious of all—and possibly most 
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important—is John, the creative 
mainspring; more thoughtful and 
tough-minded than the others, he 
has lately grown strangely brooding 
and withdrawn. 

Since the Beatles gave up touring 
a year or so ago, each has had more 
freedom to tackle individual pur¬ 
suits. John has a role in I he much- 
publicized Richard Lester film How 
I Won the War, and Paul wrote a 
fine score for The Family Way. But 
their most rewarding activity is still 
as a group—making records^ 

They have transformed them¬ 
selves from a “live” performing 
team to an experimental laboratory 
group, and they have staked out the 
recording studio as their own elec¬ 
tronic rumpus room. 

To achieve the weird effects on 
Sgt. Pepper, they spent as much 
as 20 hours on a song, often work¬ 
ing through the night. 

Some observers predict that the 
resulting “sound pictures” may 
prove to be the medium through 
which pop groups can merge with 


“classical” contemporary music. Al¬ 
ready, says university music lecturer 
Robert Tusler, “the Beatles have 
taken over many of the electronic 
concepts in music that have / been 
worked on by the German com¬ 
posers of the Cologne group- 
They’ve made an enormous contri¬ 
bution to electronic music.” 

In their other enterprises too, the 
Beatles are reaching out for new ar¬ 
tistic experiences. They are talking 
about directing their next film them¬ 
selves. Last September they careered 
through the south-west of England 
filming Magical Mystery Tour, the 
hour-long television special, which 
they wrote, directed and produced 
for worldwide broadcast during the 
Christmas season. 

On the basis of what they have 
achieved so far, it would be rash to 
dispute George when he says, “We 
haven’t really started yet. We’ve 
only just discovered what we can do 
as musicians, what thresholds we 
can cross. The future stretches out 
beyond our imagination.” 


Food for Thought 

The door of a house was flung open precisely as the clock struck one. 
A housewife, arms akimbo, shouted from the doorway at a workman 
leaning against the wall: “Come along in, Five-Day-Week. Seven-Day- 
Wcek’s just cooked your lunch.” —Phanetus 

♦ * ♦ 

Polite Notice 

In Japan, where politeness has been cultivated to a fine art, western 
visitors are surprised to see how tact is invoked to uphold the law. At a 
public pond in Tokyo, where fishing is not allowed, the public is informed 
of this fact by a sign which reads : “Love the fish.” — j. j. McA. 





I'W () POLICIES 
FOR WORLD PEACE 


Back to the Land 

M any yk\ks of observation in the 
devclo[)ing nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America have 
convinced me that in these vital 
areas the most important economic 
and political (.question is: Who owns 
the land? 

Where the land is owned by the 
few, millions of landless labourers 
are inevitably left with a deep sense 
of insecurity which makes them an 

j 

easy target for determined commu¬ 
nist agitators. But peasants who own 
their own land have a major stake 
in political stability and in economic 
progress. 

On this score the record of 
achievement in .some parts of Asia is 
dramatic. In 1946 in Japan, a sweep¬ 
ing land-reform programme, which 
placed a limit of seven acres on each 
family holding, resulted in a major¬ 
ity of all rural families acquiring 
land they could call their own. With 
the application of improved farming 
techniques and hard work by the 

coKLB«rfiEi> raOM 
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By Chester Bowles 
U S Ambassador to India 

cultivator and liis family, the small 
plots of land produced the highest 
yields of wheat and rice in the 
world. 

This same pattern was applied by 
the Nationalist Chinese Govern¬ 
ment on Formosa, where the limit 
on the size of land holdings was 
set at about seven acres per family, 
and in South Korea, where the size 
of farms was limited to seven acres. 
Again, dramatic gains in agricul¬ 
tural production were made. 

Agrarian reform, particularly in 
countries without large tracts of un¬ 
cultivated land, is no easy matter. In 
a democracy, where the rights of 
private property are respected, if is 
particularly difficult, for land re¬ 
form is almost inevitably—if mis¬ 
takenly—associated with coercion 
and expropriation. 

Whatever the obstacles may be, it 
is difficult to sec how any develop¬ 
ing country can achieve political 
stability or rapid economic growth 

YOftIC TtUVS 
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unless it puts the land into the hands 
of the people who till it. 

In most developing countries, the 
peasants constitute roughly 6o per 
cent of the population. If that large 
a percentage of a nation’s popula¬ 
tion is without significant purchas¬ 
ing power, it is impossible to build 
a vigorous national market. 

But when rural income rises, so 
does the demand for sewing- 
machines, transistor radios, cloth, 
shoes and a hundred other items 
which make life more comfortable 


for the farmer who buys them, for 
the industrial worker who makes 
them, and for the businessman who 
sells them. 

Tens of millions of Asian, African 
and Latin American peasants are 
still held in scmi-fcudal bondage by 
traditional patterns of land owner- 
sliip and tenure. The liberation and 
integration of these peasants into the 
mainstream ot twentieth century life 
arc essential to democratic develop¬ 
ment and, in the final analysis, to 
international stability. 


Water, not Weapons By C. L. Sulzberger 


A dmiral Lewis Strauss, former 
. chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, has produced 
an audacious scheme for peace in 
the Middle East. Underlying the 
whole difticuliy between Israel and 
4 the Arabs, he contends, are two 

\ “fundamental problems"; water 

and displaced populations. “By a 
simple, bold and imaginative step,” 
he says, “we could solve both of 
these.” 

Admiral Strauss suggests that a 
chartered corporation be created, to 
build three very large nuclear plants 
in the Middle East—two on Israel’s 
Mediterranean coast and the third 
at the head of the Ciulf of Aqaba. 
It might be more realistic to envis¬ 
age one such plant in Isiacl, one in 
Arab territory on the Mediterranean 


(Egyptian, Lebanese or Syrian) and, 
for the Gulf of Aqaba, one in Jordan 
nr Saudi Arabia, 

In any case the plants would have 
“the dual purpose of producing kilo¬ 
watts of electrical energy and de¬ 
salting sea water, but with emphasis 
on the latter.” The installations 
would be built by contractors from 
the United States, Britain, Prance 
and/or the Soviet Union and oper¬ 
ated under the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, which has head- 
quarters in Vienna. 

I’he beauty of the idea rests in its 
( ombined scope and simplicity. The 
atomically-supplied fresh water for 
hitherto arid lands would provide 
about 1,000 million gallons of fresh 
water daily, perhaps two and a half 
times the water of the whole Jordan 
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River system. Initial studies show 
that the cost of the desalted water 
would not be unbearably high. 

Furthermore, excess energy from 
the desalination plants could be 
used for electrification and produc¬ 
tion of fertilizers, benefiting the 
freshly irrigated desert lands. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of barren acres 
could be opened up, once adequate 
fresh water is pumped into the 
hinterland. 

During the construction period, 
the nuclear plants, pipelines, reser¬ 
voirs and power lines would re¬ 
quire the “unskilled labour of 
thousands of displaced persons.” 
These labourers would subsequent¬ 
ly be settled “in irrigated areas 
under conditions far superior to any 
life they have ever experienced.” 

By injecting new ideas and plan¬ 
ning to revolutionize the economy 
of an entire region, the project hopes 
to make Middle Eastern peace a 


possibility. It might well be the be¬ 
ginning of a new life in the lands of 
the oldest civilizations. 

From the viewpoint of economics 
or finance, the scheme is practicable. 
And it is obvious that the common 
man, on both the Arab and Israeli 
sides, would benefit. But govern¬ 
ments must also be tactfully per¬ 
suaded to give their endorsement, 
for the primary hitch is political, 
which, in the Middle East, means 
emotional. 

It must be remembered that, even 
more than the problems of water and 
displaced populations, Arab hatred 
for the Jews of Israel is the least 
tangible and yet the most powerful 
factor blocking Middle Eastern 
peace. No peace in that embittered 
area can be imagined without taking 
into account this elementary fact. 
The benefits must be explained 
in such a way that hatred’s legacy 
will dissolve. 


Better I^ite . . . 

One Ianuary morning we heard someone singing a Christmas carol out¬ 
side. When my wife opened the door, there stood a little girl, all alone. 
“You’re a bit late, aren't you^’’ asked my wife. 

“Yes,” replied the girl. “But I had measles at Christmas.” 

J. Lavan in News of the World, London 

iK ♦ 4c 

Poetic Justice 

At a Rotary Club meeting, the postmaster was to show a film explaining 
an innovation in post office methods which would improve efficiency. 

He got up, stammered a few moments and then said there would be no 
film. It had been lost in the post. —u. p. 
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Want to Be a 
Real Professional? 

Then make a contract 


with yourself- 


VERYONE envies the ^irl at 
H the party who can play the 
—^ songs that make everyone 
gather round the piano. Or we 
think how lucky artists are to be 
able to turn out a clever sketch with 
a few lines. What we don’t envy are 
the years they spent learning all the 
things they need to know if they arc 
to perform consistently well. 

An associate of mine told me that 
he used to become furious when 
people casually dismissed the good 
marks he earned at school by say¬ 
ing, “Oh, but things come so easily 
to you.” 

Although the remark might 
have been complimentary, he re¬ 
sented it because he knew the hours 
of study that he had put into 
those marks, often going to sleep 
over his books. “The worst of it,” 
he said, “was that when I fell asleep 

FRO 


and stick to it 


By Charles Moore 


at my desk, I drooled—and I some¬ 
times had to do the whole exercise 
again the next morning.” At least 
he recognized that the ability to do 
a workmanlike job in any field 
demands a solid foundation of 
knowledge. 

Sheer raw talent is heady stuff to 
discover. It’s a tremendous thrill to 
find out that you can paint a land¬ 
scape or write verse or kick a foot¬ 
ball farther than anybody else in 
your street. 

But talent carries its own set of 
dangers. It can very readily be 
confused with solid achievement. 
There’s nothing sadder than the 
boy genius who can’t understand 
why the work that won him en¬ 
thusiastic praise when he was 
20 draws only polite applause 
now that he’s 40. It may be that he 
has merely used his talent and hasn’t 
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developed it. It’s great to show 
promise; it’s tragic not to fulfil it. 

One reason some people fall short 
of their promise is that developing 
talent is hard work. Talent is use¬ 
less if it is not wedded to craftsman¬ 
ship, which demands incessant 
practice and all that it involves: 
endless repetition, constant sclf- 
criticism—and exasperation when 
performance falls short. 

A friend of mine tells me that 
the mention of the word “dreary” 
brings instantly to mind the image 
of his older sister painfully pick¬ 
ing out Czerny exercises on the 
piano, muttering again and again, 
“One and two and one and two,” 
while the pendulum of the metro¬ 
nome swung back and forth next to 
a bust of lieethoven. 

Dreary as practice may be, it goes 
a long way to separating the men 
from the boys. Even champion golf¬ 
er Arnold Palmer has to take his 
turn on the practice green. It is ridic¬ 
ulous and, in a way, arrogant to 
think that excellence can be ac¬ 
quired in any other way. Two thou¬ 
sand years ago, Cicero said the same 
thing. He admitted the power of 
natural talent, but went on to say, 
“When the method and discipline 
of knowledge arc added to talent, 
the result is usually altogether out¬ 
standing.” 

Such outstanding results depend 
on the kind of execution that doesn’t 
scorn any detail. Once Michelan¬ 
gelo, painting frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel, was lying on his back on a 
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high scaffold, carefully outlining a 
figure in a corner of the ceiling. A 
friend asked him why he took such 
pains with a figure that would be 
many feet away from the viewer. 
“After all,” saief the friend, “who 
will know whether it is perfect or 
not?” 

“I will,” said the artist. 

That is the proper attitude for 
anyone who goes about his work in 
a professional manner. The com¬ 
mon tendency is to think of creative 
people as somewhat dreamy, and 
not concerned with details. It may 
or may not be true that such people 
lose their wallets or lock them¬ 
selves out of their houses more than 
others. But if they’re good, if they’re 
real professionals, they never neglect 
the essentials of their jobs, and one 
of these essentials is attention to 
detail. 

A real professional builds up 
within himself the inability ever to 
turn out less than a thoroughly 
workmanlike job. Red Smith, a 
successful sportswriter, was once 
asked how he managed to produce 
a newspaper column every day. “It’s 
easy,” he said. “I just sit at my 
typewriter until beads of blood 
form on my forehead.” 

Bv that he didn’t m^an simply 
that inspiration is hard to come 
by. Everybody knows that. He 
meant that he isn’t satisfied until 
his column says exactly what he 
wants it to sav, until it is the best 
effort he is capable of, 

'I’he professional in any field must 
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have a xjr ... ;5 '3.'tract with him¬ 
self. The ». i IS or me contract read 
that he muse ^ absolutely honest 
with himself. When an artist paints 
a picture, only he knows what im¬ 
age is in his mind. Nobody else can 
judge whether what he has put on 
canvas really represents his vision. 
But by the terms of his contract he 
can’t let his work go until it con¬ 
forms to that vision. 

I don’t want to imply that peo¬ 
ple with the goal of excellence are 
somehow a heartier breed. Most of 
the creative professionals I am ac¬ 
quainted with are at least as lazy as 
other people, perhaps more so. I'hcy 
change typewriter ribbons and file 


their nails and find a hundred and 
one excuses to put off work. How¬ 
ever, when all excuses are exhausted, 
the work they turn out truly repre¬ 
sents the best that is in them. 

Many of us never become real 
professionals, because we think that 
the pursuit of excellence necessarily 
includes reaching the topmost rung 
—and then give up because we can’t 
reach it. 

There are various degrees of 
excellence. The danger does not lie 
in failing to reach absolute perfec¬ 
tion. It lies in giving up the chase. 
Ask a lot of yourself, and you may 
be very pleasantly surprised at how 
much you receive. 


The Human Hand 

What simple description can we find for an instrument that alternately 
strikes and blesses, gives and receives, feeds, takes oaths, beats time, 
reads for the blind, speaks for the mute, reaches out towards the friend 
and wards off the enemy, and serves as hammer, tongs and alphabet? 

- -P.iul V.iliry, Dtsrours aux Chtrurgiem 


Tale-Telling 

A BISHOP of one of the most thickly populated dioceses in Britain 
was holidaying on the moors. One morning he met a local shepherd and 
fell into conversation. “How many sheep do you look after, shepherd?’’ 
he asked. 

“It varies,” the shepherd replied. “Maybe three, four, five hundred. 
May I ask what you do for a living?” 

“In a way,” said the bishop, “1 am a shepherd too.” 

“What a coincidence,” returned the shepherd. “How many sheep have 
you got in your flock?” 

The bishop pondered a few moments. “I can’t say exactly, but it is 
probably six or seven million.” 

“Six or seven million,” repeated the shepherd in amazement. “You 
must have a devil of a job at lambing time !” —Country Pmt 
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An incredible story of courage: for 58 days and almost 
without foody a stranded hush pilot pitted his strength and 
zvill-potver against the Canadian sub-arctic 

1 HE MAN WHO ' 
REFUSED TO DIE 



I NGENIOUS communications and anyone who wants to go anywhere 
navigational aids have been de- in that wild and empty land, 
vised for men who work in the At lo a.m. on February 2, having 
sky. Yet on a bitter-cold day last left a group of government iiispcc- 
February, every one of them failed tors at the village of Cambridge Bay, 
bush pilot Robert Gauchie, leaving just inside the Arctic circle, Gauchie 
him with only his own human took off alone in his single-engine 
resources to pit against the over- Beaver. The temperature had drop¬ 
powering violence of the Canadian ped to 60 degrees below zero the 
sub arctic. day before, and he had to use a “*fire- 

Gauchic is 39 years old. With his pot’* to pre-heat the frozen engine, 
wife, Frances, and three daughters He hoped to reach Yellowknife, 525 
he lives in Fort Smith, in Canada’s miles to the south, by 3.30, and Fort 
North-West Territories. In ten years Smith the next day. 
he has logged 6,000 hours of the Shortly after noon, he encount- 
toughest flying there is—hauling ered a driving snowstorm. About to 
freight, fire-fighters, trappers and set an instrument course, he found 



THE MAN WHO REFUSED TO DIE 

that neither his turn-and-bank indi- position, asking anyone to “come 
cator nor the artificial horizon was in.” But there was only the crackle 
working. Quickly he descended to of static in his earphones. At last, 
200 feet, and in the enveloping a Canadian Air Force Albatross out 
whiteness he flew bv sight over the of Yellowknife responded weakly: 
treeless, windswept barren lands. “I read you. Suggest you land and 
Eventually he spotted a stretch of activate your SARAH, so we can 
blue ice and clattered down to wait locate you.” 
out the storm. SARAH, a Search And Rescue 

Arctic blasts shook the aircraft, transmitter with a self-contained 



In the icy metal cabin, Cauchie battery, and CPI, a Crash Position 
climbed into a sleeping bag and pul- Indicator, have led rescue planes to 
led three others over him. He wore many a lost pilot, Gauchie had both 
sealskin boots, three pairs of heavy devices. 

socks, two sweaters and a fur parka. “We’ll have you out in a couple of 
And still he shivered uncontrollably hours,” the Albatross said, 
through the long night. That was the last human voice 

When the sun rose on a clear and Ciauchie would hear for 58 days, 
frosty morning, Gauchie pre-heated Soon he found a narrow lake shel 
the engine and was soon flying tered by a straggling tree growth, 
south again. Then his compass and set down his plane there. Then 
failed. The weather worsened, with he pressed the switch on the 
tiny ice crystals in the air threaten- SARAH. Nothing happened. Ston¬ 
ing to turn into a deadly ice fog that ned, he pushed it again and again, 
obscures land and horizon. He was Nothing. And it was the same with 
running low on fuel. Gauchie began the CPI switch, 
radioing what he thought to be his Bracing himself, he climbed out 
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on to the icy skin of the fuselage, and 
crept to the wing tip, to break the 
glass on the CPI. Still nothing; no 
hum, no buzz—only the endless 
racing of the wind. Unable to be¬ 
lieve that both emergency radio 
beacons were inoperable, Gauchie 
got his tool kit and, crouching down 
while feet and toes grew numb, 
worked for three hours—until dark 
—trying to activate them. But they 
remained mute. 

Silence. Back in the cabin, he 
tried broadcasting again—over the 
high-frequency and the very-high- 
frequency transmitters—“Mayday! 
Mayday! This is CF-IOB from 
Cambridge Bay to Yellowknife. Do 
you read?” There was no response. 
It was incredible: everything he re¬ 
lied on—navigational instruments 
and every piece of radio equipment 
on board—had failed. 

He checked through the survival 
kit. There were a few packages of 
dried food, a pound of cube sugar, 
chocolate—enough to last lo or 12 
days if he was careful. He had 
bought 80 pounds of arctic char for 
his wife on one of his stops, but 
the fish were raw and frozen stiff. 
He found flares, a rifle, five pack¬ 
ages of matches and an axe. 

Gauchie crawled into the sleeping- 
bags. Towards morning he fell into 
a fitful sleep. 

Next morning, the temperature 
gauge read 54 degrees below zero. 
Clouds of loose snow billowed across 
the lonely lake. Gauebie judged that 
the Beaver was 400 yards from the 
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near shore: a plane passing over¬ 
head ought to have a good chance to 
see it. But would there be a plane 
He was off the main air routes, and 
the primary search area, based on 
his flight plan, woul4 probably be 
about 100 miles to the south-east. 

He drained some of the remain¬ 
ing petrol into the pot he used for 
pre-heating the engine. Lighting it, 
he placed it under the battery, then 
tried the radios again. “Mayday. 
Mayday . . .” There was no re¬ 
sponse. 

It occurred to him that if he could 
chop down a small tree and prop up 
the trailing aerial with it, he might 
improve his reception just enough 
to bring in a signal. He trudged to¬ 
wards shore and came back to the 
plane breathless and weak, but drag¬ 
ging a sapling. This he stuck in the 
snow some 50 feet behind the tail. 

The aerial, which was supposed 
to crank out of its reel on top of 
the fuselage, wouldn’t budge. He 
spent the rest of the day prising the 
wire free, inch by inch, until it was 
long enough to wind round the 
sapling. But the radio gave only 
the same echoing, voiceless hum. 
Totally spent, he ate a sugar cube 
and went to sleep. 

The next two days were hardly 
more hopeful. Gauchie used the rest 
of his petrol trying to keep the bat¬ 
tery alive—melting ice to make 
soup at the same time—but by the 
third day even the fruitless hum 
from the radio had faded. Once, 
when the wind went down, he 
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walked out on the lake and tramped 
an SOS in the snow, each letter 150 
feet tall. But in half an hour the 
surface had drifted smooth. 

That night, Gauchic felt a tin¬ 
gling numbness in his feet. He took 
off his boots and socks—and sagged 
back in horror. Three toes on his 
left foot and two on the right were 
dead black. He knew that if gan¬ 
grene set up in the frostbitten toes, 
he could be dead by morning. 

The air force began organizing 
the search for Robert Gauchie just 
a few hours after he was overdue at 
Yellowknife. A two-engine Alba¬ 
tross took off at first light on Feb¬ 
ruary 3, retracing his anticipated 
flight path, but found nothing. Next 
day, a second Albatross and a 
DC-3 were assigned to the mission. 
And because, in a crisis, the vast 
North-West is like one small town, 
a veritable squadron of private air¬ 
craft joined in. 

In Fort Smith, each time the tele¬ 
phone rang, Frances Gauchie said 
a prayer that it might be news of 
her husband’s rescue. She had great 
faith in his skill and resourcefulness. 
But day after day passed with no 
sign of promise. 

After 12 days of the most intense 
effort, the air force was ready to 
give up. In a land that is huge and 
empty beyond belief, the searchers 
had painstakingly swept 292,000 
square miles. To some, the silence 
of Gauchie’s SARAH and CPI in¬ 
dicated a crash so hard as to shatter 
both, which meant little hope for 


the fragile human aboard. Temper¬ 
atures had plunged again to a record 
60 degrees below zero, and there had 
been fierce storms. 

All agreed that no one could sur¬ 
vive for long in this harshest of 
winters. Still, when Gauchie’s wife 
pleaded for a few more days of 
effort, the searchmaster agreed. 

The official search was called off 
on February 17. But the people of 
the North-West Territories refused 
to give up. They collected money to 
pay a few bush pilots to continue 
the search. The little planes, 
hampered by terrible blizzards, log¬ 
ged another 100 hours. But by 
March, when Gauchie had been 
missing for 26 days, the last hope of 
finding him alive was abandoned. 

Bob Gauchie knew, almost to the 
day, when the main rescue effort 
would end. He had flown many 
such sad missions himself, looking 
for a single dark speck in the end¬ 
less white wilderness. 

Days of Pain. His frostbitten toes 
hurt, and he knew the pain would 
worsen when they thawed. Still, 
they had not yet turned gangrenous. 
He unwrapped and inspected them 
each day, and kept the axe handy. 
He would try to amputate them at 
the first sign of blood poisoning. 

The cold never let up, and Gau¬ 
chie spent most of his time in the 
sleeping-bags. The metal skin of the 
plane was no real protection against 
the cold, but it did shield him from 
the wind, which shook the little 
Beaver and sometimes threatened to 
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send it skating across the lake. 
Though Gauchie ate only an ounce 
or two of his emergency rations 
each day, his supply was half gone 
by the eighth day, and almost com¬ 
pletely gone by February i6. He 
tried to eat some of the frozen fish, 
but his stomach rebelled. 

The temptation to give up was 
enormous. Everything that hap¬ 
pened, each of those awful malfunc¬ 
tions, seemed to be telling him that 
he’d finally had it, so why struggle 
But he did struggle, angrily unwill¬ 
ing to concede anything to this 
enemy, the vast land. 

A Diary. He found a ballpoint 
pen, and tore a page from his log¬ 
book to begin a diary, in case he 
was not found alive. The severe 
cold had frozen the ink, and the 
pen refused to work. But on the 
fifteenth day, when the weather 
warmed, the pen made a fitful line 
on the paper. Writing with mitts on, 
Gauchie began his diary. 

The weather stayed mild for 
several days, but Gauchie knew 
that the cold was not over. His toes 
had become a gruesome sight, 
splitting and festering. The pain 
grew steadily more intense. 

He worried that the unending 
silence would beguile him into 
some rash act. “I have never been in 
a place of such infinite quiet,” he 
wrote. “No sound, no birds, wolves, 
foxes or anything. Just me and the 
wind.” 

He remembered seasoned bush 
pilots who had violated the basic 
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laws of survival by wandering away 
from a downed plane, and been lost. 
Now, alone in the limitless land¬ 
scape, he knew how a man could 
let himself be deluded into thinking 
that just waiting wa^ useless, that he 
had to do something, strike out for 
somewhere. But, with a kind of fury 
at his fate, he fought off such fan¬ 
tasies. And, every day or so, he 
forced himself to down a bit of the 
frozen fish. 

On February 20 his loneliness 
was suddenly broken by a pack of 
wolves on the lake. There were 
moie than a dozen of them, and 
they circled the Beaver without 
fear, tugging playfully at the trail¬ 
ing aerial. Later, they staked out 
the lake in a great half-circle, and 
Gauchie guessed that they might be 
waning for caribou. He readied his 
rifle—raw meat couldn’t be any 
worse than raw fish—but though a 
few caribou appeared at the far end 
of the lake, they came no closer. 
They and the wolves soon 
disappeared. 

On the afternoon of February 28, 
hope flared to dizzy heights. Just 
past 4.30, in the red twilight, the 
rising, falling sound of the wind 
slowly turned into the steady drone 
of a plane’s engine. Incredulous, 
Gauchie listened for an instant, 
then bolted out of the sleeping-bags, 
snatched up the flare gun and tum¬ 
bled into the snow. 

Less than 2,000 feet above him 
was a red Beaver. Trembling, 
Gauchie fired a flare straight up. 
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and watched it burst into pale 
colour in the sun’s glare. The 
Beaver continued on its inexorable 
course. He fired a second flare, but 
it was already too late. The burst 
went of! well behind the, unwaver¬ 
ing litde aircraft. Gauchie stood 
there as it disappeared. 

Torturing himself with what 
might have been, he didn’t sleep all 
that night. Next day, he gathered 
his waning strength and forced 
himself out on the lake, once again 
trudging out SOS and HELP sig¬ 
nals. And once again the wind 
obliterated them. 

On March 5 his toes thawed. The 
pain maddened him, racked his 
whole body, and for eight hours he 
drifted in and out of delirium. At 
least once he had the bindings off 
and the axe ready, th:n fell back 
exhausted and finally slept. His 
spirits slumped to their lowest ebb: 

Terrible cold wee/^. Not much 
time for rescue now. I hope I can 
mal{e peace with God 

1 le had used the last of the emer¬ 
gency rations, and the sugar as well. 
Now, all he had left was a bare 
shred of hope. This he clung to, 
ferociously, knowing that when 
that was gone, he would be too. 

On March 12, towards evening, 
two planes flew over the lake within 
an hour of each other, but neither 
noticed the flares that Gauchie fran¬ 
tically fired aloft. Ele hoped that 
with the lengthening days there 
would be more planes. And there 
were—as many as two in one week. 


None saw him. He kept the flare 
gun handy, but there was no more 
he could do now. His toes would 
no longer stand the effort of stamp¬ 
ing out another signal in the snow. 

On March 16 he wrote: 

For my meal today I lic^jed the 
inside of an onion-soup bag. That’s 
living, isn’t it! 

He began reciting the simple 
prayers of his boyhood, the only 
ones he knew. On March 28, the 
fifty-fourth day, he wrote in the 
diary: 

/ J{now now I must be found 
within a wee}{ if I am to survive. I 
forced myself to eat some fish so 
I may have some strength return. 

yisLTm. Food. On March 30, the 
thermometer crept up to zero, 
and Gauchic’s spirits rose again. It 
occurred to him that, if he could 
drain a little hydraulic fluid 
from the plane’s landing gear, he 
might be able to improvise a wick 
and cook bits of fish over the fire. 
With near-frozen fingers he coaxed 
a little fluid out, found some gauze 
for a wick, and lit it. It worked! He 
held a fish over the small flame, 
watching the edges soften and 
brown. Then the whole length of 
the gauze ignited, fire flaring, and 
Gauchie had to put it out. But he 
had some warm food. 

On April i, at a little past 6 p.m., 
Gauchie was crawling into the 
sleeping-bags when the now- 
familiar and maddeningly hopeful 
sound came again: the wind’s 
high-pitched whine deepening into 
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the murmur of an aircraft engine. 

He threw back the covers and 
fumbled with the door latch. The 
plane—a red Beaver—was right 
overhead. He bred the flare gun, all 
breath caught in his throat. The 
Beaver flew straight on. Gauchie 
felt the will seep out of him, but 
then he looked up again and saw 
that the angle of the lieavcr had 
changed. It was growing larger. It 
was turning back! 

Bush pilot Ronald Sheardown 
and co-pilot CJlen Stevens were to 
have left Yellowknife for a mining 
camp near Coppermine at 2.50 that 
afternoon, but mechanical difficul¬ 
ties delayed them. So it was near 

j 

sunset, when they were over Saman- 
dre Lake, that Stevens happened to 
catch a reflection of the sinking sun 
on what might have been glass. It 
was only the briefest flash, and it 
vanished even as he stared at it. 

“Did you see anything?” he 
asked Sheardown. 

Sheardown hadn’t, and for an¬ 
other minute he held his plane on 
course. Then something—he will 
never know what—made him put 
the plane into a steep turn and drop 
to 2,000 feet. And in the next mo¬ 
ment both men saw a dark figure 
moving out from an aircraft that 
was barely visible in the snow. Two 
flares lit the sky beside them. 

“That’s Bob Gauchie!” Stevens 


cried out in utter astonishment. 
“My God, Gauchie’s alive!” 

It was the sheerest chance. The 
low-hanging Arctic sun, which 
never rose high enough to reveal the 
downed Beaver itself, was, at 6.10 
p.m., at precisely the right angle to 
flash off its windscreen just as 
Sheardown and Stevens flew past. 
Had they left Yellowknife ten min¬ 
utes sooner, they would have seen 
nothing. 

The plane circled the lake, 
landed, then taxied towards the 
ghostly figure. Sheardown recalls, 
“He stood there with that blue 
suitcase, like a man waiting for a 
bus.” 

Bob Gauchie was a man who had 
just thanked his God. Ahead of him 
lay long weeks in hospital, during 
which he would lose all five frost¬ 
bitten toes. But he was alive! After 
an incredible 58 days—longer by 
far than any man had ever survived 
in a northern winter—he was alive. 
Now, in the moment of rescue, 
with the same determination that 
had so long sustained him, he drew 
himself up and began limping to¬ 
wards the plane—a haggard crea¬ 
ture with shaggy hair, one foot 
Wrapped in dirty canvas, and a 
bearded, emaciated face illuminated 
by a shining grin. 

“Hallo,” Gauchie said. “Do you 
have room for a passenger?” 


A DIPLOMATIC conference is usually a meeting of delegates from differ¬ 
ent countries who try to agree on the date of another diplomatic confer¬ 
ence. —Maurice Couve de Murvillc 
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By Sydney Harris 


AM writing this from the pcacc- 
' ful seclusion of my little house 
in the country. It is only in 
such a rustic atmosphere that one 
can meditate on the eternal prob¬ 
lems of human life; that one can 
truly become detached from the 
frenzied, mechanical aspects of 
urban living. 

This morning, for instance, I was 
awake at the crack of dawn—the 
man from the nursery had arrived 
to cut down some trees. Ever heard 
a power saw under your v/indow at 
5.45 a.m. ? An hour later, having 
muflied my eardrums with cotton¬ 
wool, I was again awakened by 
hammering in the kitchen—where 
two burly carpenters were installing 
new window cords with the shrill¬ 
est electric drills this side of insanity. 

As the morning progressed, the 
nurseryman and the carpenters de¬ 
parted—but we were shortly invad¬ 
ed by the refuse collectors, the/man 
who fills the bottled-gas tank, a tele¬ 
phone repairman, and three dogs 
who had come over for a romp 
with our Dalmatian. 

After a lunch interrupted only by 
nine telephone calls—all for the chil¬ 
dren, of course—I decided it was 


time to go up and work in what I 
laughingly call my study; a fetid 
corner of the attic, which I share 
with two bats. But it was not tef be. 
The washing machine had broken 
down, and two of the window 
blinds refused to roll up. Also, a bi¬ 
cycle had developed arthritis of the 
handlebars, and something needed 
to be done to the garden water pump. 

The bulk of the afternoon was 
spent in phoning the plumber, the 
garageman, the ironmonger’s, and 
in making a couple of trips to pur¬ 
chase nuts and washers and bolts. 
Then the harbourmaster phoned to 
inform me that a storm was brewing 
and i’d better hurry over to put the 
tarpaulin on the boat. In the mean¬ 
time, one child had to be picked up 
at the riding stables, another had to 
be chaufleured to a cinema date, a 
third had wandered, into the woods, 
and the smallest refused to take her 
nap. 

As I was saying, it is only in such 
a rustic atmosphere that one can 
really meditate on the eternal prob¬ 
lems of human life—and come to 
the profound philosophical realiza¬ 
tion that the only way to achieve 
true detachment is to be a bachelor. 
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the murmur of an aircraft engine. 

He threw back the covers and 
fumbled with the door latch. The 
plane—a red Heaver—was right 
overhead. He hred the flare gun, all 
breath caught in his throat. The 
Heaver flew straight on. Gauchie 
felt the will seep out of him, but 
then he looked up again and saw 
that the angle of the Heaver had 
changed. It was growing larger. It 
was turning back! 

Hush pilot Ronald Sheardown 
and co-pilot Glen Stevens were to 
have left Yellowknife for a mining 
camp near Coppermine at 2.30 that 
afternoon, but mechanical diiricul 
tics delayed them. So it was near 
sunset, when they were over Saman- 
dre Lake, that Stevens happened to 
catch a reflection of the sinking sun 
on what might have been glass. It 
was only the briefest flash, and it 
vanished even as he stared at it, 

“Did you sec anything?” he 
asked Sheardown. 

Sheardown hadn’t, and for an¬ 
other minute he held his plane on 
course. Then something—he will 
never know what—made him put 
the plane into a steep turn and drop 
to 2,000 feet. And in the next mo¬ 
ment both men saw a dark figure 
moving out from an aircraft that 
was barely visible in the snow. Two 
flares lit the sky beside them. 

“That’s Bob CJauchie!” Stevens 


cried out in utter astonishment. 
“My God, Gauchie’s alive!” 

It was the sheerest chance. The 
low-hanging Arctic sun, which 
never rose high enough to reveal the 
downed Beaver itself' was, at 6.10 
p.m., at precisely the right angle to 
flash off its windscreen just as 
Sheardown and Stevens flew past. 
Had they left Yellowknife ten min¬ 
utes sooner, they would have seen 
nothing. 

The plane circled the lake, 
landed, then taxied towards the 
ghostly figure. Sheardown recalls, 
“He stot:^ there with that blue 
suitca.se, like a man waiting for a 
bus.” 

Hob Gauchie was a man who had 
just thanked his God. Ahead of him 
lay long weeks in hospital, during 
which he would lose all five frost¬ 
bitten toes. But he was alive! After 
an incredible 58 days—longer by 
far than any man had ever survived 
in a northern winter—he was alive 
Now, in the moment of rescue, 
with the same determination that 
had so long sustained him, he drew 
himself up and began limping to¬ 
wards the plane—a haggard crea¬ 
ture with shaggy hair, one foot 
Wrapped in dirty canvas, and a 
bearded, emaciated face illuminated 
by a shining grin. 

“Hallo,” Gauchie said. “Do you 
have room for a passenger?” 


A DIPLOMATIC conference is usually a meeting of delegates from differ¬ 
ent countries who try to agree on the date of another diplomatic confer¬ 
ence. -Maurice Couve <Ic Miirvillc 
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By Sydney Harris 


AM writing this from the peace¬ 
ful seclusion of my little house 
in the country. It is only in 
such a rustic atmosphere that one 
can meditate on the eternal prob¬ 
lems of human life; that one can 
truly become detached from the 
frenzied, mechanical aspects of 
urban living. 

This morning, for instance, I was 
awake at the crack of dawn—the 
man from the nursery had arrived 
to cut down some trees. Ever heard 
a power saw under your window at 
5.45 a.m..? An hour later, having 
muffled my eardrums with cotton¬ 
wool, I was again awakened by 
hammering in the kitchen—where 
two burly carpenters were installing 
new window cords with the shrill¬ 
est electric drills this side of insanity. 

As the morning progressed, the 
nurseryman and the carpenters de¬ 
parted—but we were shortly invad¬ 
ed by the refuse collectors, the^man 
who fills the bottled-gas tank, a tele¬ 
phone repairman, and three dogs 
who had come over for a romp 
with our Dalmatian. 

After a lunch interrupted only by 
nine telephone calls—all for the chil¬ 
dren, of course—I decided it was 


time to go up and work in what I 
laughingly call my study; a fetid 
corner- of the attic, which 1 share 
with two bats. But it was not tef be. 
The washing machine had broken 
down, and two of the window 
blinds refused to roll up. Also, a bi¬ 
cycle had developed arthritis of the 
handlebars, and something needed 
to be done to the garden water pump. 

The bulk of the afternoon was 
spent in phoning the plumber, the 
garageman, the ironmonger’s, and 
in making a couple of trips to pur¬ 
chase nuts and washers and bolts. 
Then the harbourmaster phoned to 
inform me that a storm was brewing 
and I’d better hurry over to put the 
tarpaulin on the boat. In the mean¬ 
time, one child had to be picked up 
at the riding stables, another had to 
be chauffeured to a cinema date, a 
third had wandered, into the woods, 
and the smallest refused to take her 
nap. 

As I was saying, it is only in such 
a rustic atmosphere that one can 
really meditate on the eternal prob¬ 
lems of human life—and come to 
the profound philosophical realiza¬ 
tion that the only way to achieve 
true detachment is to be a bachelor. 
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the murmur of an aircraft engine. 

He threw back the covers and 
fumbled with the door latch. The 
plane—a red Beaver—was right 
overhead. He fired the flare gun, all 
breath caught in his throat. The 
Beaver flew straight on. Gauchie 
felt the will seep out of him, but 
then he looked up again and saw 
that the angle of the Beaver had 
changed. It was growing larger. It 
was turning back! 

Bush pilot Ronald Sheardown 
and co-pilot Glen Stevens were to 
have left Yellowknife for a mining 
camp near Coppermine at 2.30 that 
afternoon, but mechanical difBcul- 
ties delayed them. So it was near 
sunset, when they were over Saman- 
dre' Lake, that Stevens happened to 
catch a reflection of the sinking sun 
on what might have been glass. It 
was only the briefest flash, and it 
vanished even as he stared at it. 

• ‘Did you see anything?” he 
asked Sheardown. 

Sheardown hadn’t, and for an¬ 
other minute he held his plane on 
course. Then something—he will 
never know what—made him put 
the plane into a steep turn and drop 
to 2,000 feet. And in the next mo¬ 
ment both men saw a dark figure 
moving out from an aircraft that 
was barely visible in the snow. Two 
flares lit the sky beside them. 

‘‘That’s Bob Gauchie!” Stevens 


cried out in utter astonishment. 
“My God, Gauchie’s alive!” 

It was the sheerest chance. The 
low-hanging Arctic sun, which 
never rose high enough to reveal the 
downed Beaver itself, was, at 6.10 
p.m., at precisely the right angle to 
flash ofl its windscreen just as 
Sheardown and Stevens flew past. 
Had they left Yellowknife ten min¬ 
utes sooner, they would have seen 
nothing. 

The plane circled the lake, 
landed, then taxied towards the 
ghostly figure. Sheardown recalls, 
“He stood there with that blue 
suitcase, likp a man waiting for a 
bus.” 

Bob Gauchie was a man who had 
just thanked his God. Ahead of him 
lay long weeks in hospital, during 
which he would lose all five frost¬ 
bitten toes. But he was alive! After 
an incredible 58 days—longer by 
far than any man had ever survived 

j 

in a northern winter—he was alive. 
Now, in the moment of rescue, 
with the same determination that 
had so long sustained him, he drew 
himself up and began limping to¬ 
wards the plane—a haggard crea¬ 
ture with shaggy hair, one foot 
iVrapped in dirty canvas, and a 
bearded, emaciated face illuminated 
by a shining grin. 

“Hallo,” Gauchie said. “Do you 
have room for a pas.senger?” 


A DIPLOMATIC conference is usually a meeting of delegates from differ¬ 
ent countries who try to agree on the date of another diplomatic confer¬ 
ence. —Maurice Coiive dc Murvillc 
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By Sydney Harris 


AM writing this from the peace¬ 
ful seclusion of my little house 
■ in the country. It is only in 
such a rustic atmosphere that one 
can meditate on the eternal prob¬ 
lems of human life; that one can 
truly become detached from the 
frenzied, mechanical aspects of 
urban living. 

This morning, for instance, I was 
awake at the crack of dawn—the 
man from the nursery had arrived 
to cut down some trees. Ever heard 
a power saw under your A^indow at 
5.45 a.m. ? An hour later, having 
muffled my eardrums with cotton¬ 
wool, I was again awakened by 
hammering vn the kitchen—where 
two burly carpenters were installing 
new window cords with the shrill¬ 
est electric drills this side of insanity. 

As the morning progressed, the 
nurseryman and the carpenters de¬ 
parted—but we were shortly invad¬ 
ed by the refuse collectors, thc/man 
who fills the bottled-gas tank, a tele¬ 
phone repairman, and three dogs 
who had come over for a romp 
with our Dalmatian. 

After a lunch interrupted only by 
nine telephone calls—all for the chil¬ 
dren, of course—I decided it was 


time to go up and work in what I 
laughingly call my study; a fetid 
corner- of the attic, which I share 
with two bats. But it was not tef be. 
The washing machine had broken 
down, and two of the window 
blinds refused to roll up. Also, a bi¬ 
cycle had developed arthritis of the 
handlebars, and something needed 
to be done to the garden water pump. 

The bulk of the .afternoon was 
spent in phoning the plumber, the 
garageman, the ironmonger’s, and 
in making a couple of trips to pur¬ 
chase nuts and washers and bolts. 
Then the harbourmaster phoned to 
inform me that a storm was brewing 
and rd better hurry over to put the 
tarpaulin on the boat. In the mean¬ 
time, one child had to be picked up 
at the riding stables, another had to 
be chauffeured to a cinema dale, a 
third had wandered, into the woods, 
and the smallest refused to take her 
nap. 

As I was saying, it is only in such 
a rustic atmosphere that ofte can 
really meditate on the eternal prob¬ 
lems of human life—and come to 
the profound philosophical realiza¬ 
tion that the only way to achieve 
true detachment is to be a bachelor. 
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S t IK 1 c i 1 1 Com mu nism: 
Latin America’s 

se By Eduardo Cardenas 

From Mexico to the Argentine, universities have long been 
used as sanctuaries for communist subversion. Now there 
are signs that the days of “inviolability” may be over 


T T 

Irojaii Hoi 


W HEN a screaming student 
mob in Bogota stoned the 
president of Colombia on 
October 24, 1966, the event might 
have passed as merely another epi¬ 
sode in an era distinguished by vio¬ 
lence, Fortunately, the outrage led 
to action which may mark the begin¬ 
ning of the end, in Latin America, 
of communism’s abuse of academic 
freedom to destroy all freedom. 

j 

The attack on President Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo and his guest, John 
D. Rockefeller III, was planned as a 
bold test, Colombia’s National Uni¬ 
versity had long enjoyed by law the 
right to run its internal affairs with¬ 
out political interference. But this 
right had, as in many other Latin 
American countries, been stretched 
to free the university from any con¬ 
trol by civilian authorities. Extrem¬ 
ists claimed extraterritorial status 
for the university, and immunity for 
themselves, the professors and uni¬ 
versity employees. Even the police, 


in hot pursuit of a criminal, could 
not follow if he took sanctuary in 
the university. 

But the popular new president ap¬ 
parently had different ideas about 
this privileged situation. He had 
ruled that students must attend 80 
per cent of their classes in order to 
graduate. Could he be made to back 
down } Could he be forced to permit 
the university to remain a state with¬ 
in a state? Radio Havana, whose 
broadcasts arc heard all over South 
America, thought that he could, and 
blared instructions to “wage open 
war against this arbitrary repression 
of your rights.” 

Thus, when Rockefeller’s visit to 
the new school of veterinary medi¬ 
cine was announced, communist ex¬ 
tremists in the Federation of Uni¬ 
versity Students were eager to 
comply with orders from Havana. 
I’hey attacked with stones and 
bottles, and compelled the visitors to 
withdraw. Not even the nation’s 



STUDENT COMMUNISM: LATIN AMERICA’S TROJAN HORSE 


president, the mob howled, could 
set foot on university grounds. 

President Lleras, a former pro¬ 
fessor at the university and a cham¬ 
pion of freedom, met the challenge 
with decision. Security police were 
called, and when the student ring¬ 
leaders fled to their university sanc¬ 
tuary, the police went in after them. 
Seventy-six students and resident 
non-students, some of whom had 
been trained in Castro’s “terror 
schools” for guerrillas,* were ar¬ 
rested. The president announced 
that, from then on, the “inviola¬ 
bility” of the National University 
grounds, and of the 25 other uni¬ 
versities in the nation, was at an 
end. In the performance of their 
duty, police could act in the univer¬ 
sity grounds with the same authority 
as in any other part of the country. 

His ruling was long overdue. 
Over the years, university autonomy 
has been increasingly misused by 
communist infiltrators. Some stu¬ 
dent uprisings have developed into 
wild orgies of looting and destruc¬ 
tion. Tightly organized minorities 
in Mexico and Peru have seized and 
held universities for weeks, to 
enforce dismissal of a rector or the 
resignation of the governor of a 
state. Demonstrators in Mexico’s 
University of Durango, led by 
students who had studied behind 
the Iron Curtain, last year seized 
an iron-ore mine and held it for two 
months. They wanted to force the 

• See "Inside a Castro Terror School," 
Reader’s Digest, March 1965. 


government to give a development 
contract to a Czechoslovakian state- 
owned engineering firm! 

In Latin America, students have 
always been valiant fighters against 
dictatorship, and the university long 
ago won fame as “the cradle of 
heroes and martyrs.” The granting 
of autonomy to the universities was 
a public acknowledgment of their 
immeasurable contribution to the 
cause of freedom. 

Young Reformers. The concept 
began in Cordoba, the Argentine, 
in 1918, when students issued a 
protest against poor administration, 
poor teaching, excessive political 
influence—and demanding com¬ 
plete university autonomy. In the 
broadest sense, the reforms they 
initiated, which soon spread across 
the continent, were aimed at re-ori- 
enrating the university to twentieth 
century needs. Latin Americans are 
proud of what they accomplished. 

But communist infiltration of 
student groups in Latin America 
started at about the same time, short¬ 
ly after the Russian revolution The 
Marxist promise to put an end to 
social injustice by building a new 
order “fair to all” seemed com¬ 
patible with the idealism, impatience 
and inexperience of Latin America’s 
youth. Taking advantage of the 
shelter offered by university auto¬ 
nomy, communist infiltrators were 
busy for years, capturing key posi¬ 
tions in student organizations. How 
far the infiltration had progressed 
by 1958 was shown by the shocking 
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student attacks on U.S. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon during his visit 
to scvcr.d Latin American capitals 
that year. 

But it wasn’t until 1959, when 
Fidel Castro seized power in Cuba, 
that communist infiltration in Latin 
America became a fine art. Castro, 
who suppressed university auton¬ 
omy in Cuba, has managed to mis¬ 
use this lofty principle elsewhere as 
a weapon of subversion. As a street- 
brawling young revolutionary in the 
University of Havana, he had learnt 
the advantages of being able to flee 
from the police to sanctuary in the 
university. So, when 19 out of 20 
members of the Organization of 
American States broke off diplo¬ 
matic relations with him, he saw at 
once that the universities could be 
made to substitute for Cuban em¬ 
bassies as centres for subversion. In 
short, denied one Trojan horse, he 
simply turned to another. 

Ilis move has paid off handsome¬ 
ly. Today students are involved in 
every f.ir-left activity in Latin Amer¬ 
ica—whether it be guerrilla warfare, 
rioting, prO'Victcong demonstra¬ 
tions, kidnapping for ransom, or 
bank robberies to raise funds for 
subversion. Reports from Venezuela 
indicate that about 70 per cent of 
the guerrilla strength in that country 
is supplied by students or univer¬ 
sity hangers-on. Often their orders 
are transmitted by Radio Havana. 


And their announced aim is to take 
over governments throughout the 
hemisphere. 

Now the trend is changing. Even 
before the Colombian outbreak, 
Brazil and the Argentine had dealt 

harshly with infiltration in their 

/ 

universities. And after President 
Llcras acted in Colombia, he was 
applauded throughout the conti¬ 
nent. Moreover, since his action, 
the legitimate autonomy of Colom¬ 
bian universities has remained un¬ 
touched. The only change is that the 
Trojan horse has been dismantled. 

Although three out of four stu¬ 
dent action groups at the National 
Univer-sity arc Marxist-orientated, 
only a few hundred of the 8,000 
students arc active communists. The 
great majority arc fed up with vio¬ 
lence and disruption—and are fight¬ 
ing back. For example, when the 
communists seized the venerable 
S.m Marcos University in Lima, 
Peru, last October, non-communists 
engaged them in a pitched battle. 

The university phase of commu¬ 
nism’s battle against the free world 
is clever, well-financed and staffed 
by tireless zealots. Those who care 
about freedom must meet the attack 
with equal energy, awareness and 
persistence if the ideals of free en¬ 
quiry and university autonomy are 
to be preserved. Today, after years 
of apathy, there appear to be some 
who are willing to do just that. 


There's one advantage to the music the younger generation goes for 
today—nobody can whistle it. —R. A. 



adrenal glands have been suggested, 
he said, as a population safety valve. 
Crowding produces stress; stress en¬ 
larges adrenals, which presumably 
reduces fertility in some species. 

—New York Times Newi Service 


TENSION TAKES A TOLL 

Nervoi's tension reduces fertility in 
human beings, reported Sweden’s Dr. 
Ulla Olin at a recent symposium on 
population control. The speakers dealt 
with ways in which people and animals 
apparently limit their numbers before 
they reach the brink of starvation. 

P'crtibty rates among city dwellers 
are consistently lower than those of 
rural people. Dr. Olin said. In some 
areas urbanization has already turned 
the tide. In Hungary, where citizens 
refer to crowded city flats as “birth¬ 
controlling” houses, the total popula¬ 
tion of the country appears to be on 
the verge of decline. Under the stresses 
of crowded city life. Dr. Olin added, 
“our ability and desire” to have chil¬ 
dren arc curtailed. If population is not 
controlled by intent, physiology will 
take over. 

Another speaker pointed out that the 
fertility of almost all animals drops 
when they arc in crowded conditions; 


HOT WATER FOR AN ITCH 

If YOU have an agonizing, localized 
itch caused by insect bites or other .skin 
irritations, here is a way you may get 
relief. Apply a flannel .soaked in very 
hot water (50 to 60 degrees C.) to the 
Itchy spot. Repeat several times. 

This treatment will sometimes work 
when nothing else does. Doctors think 
the hot water deadens the nerve net¬ 
work )ust under the skin at the site of 
the itching, and so gives relief. An¬ 
other, but less popular theory, is that 
the heat brings more blood to the area, 
which then washes away the irritants 
that cause the itching. 

The hot-water treatment should not 
be used on babies, and should be used 
on adults only for localized itching 
which can be treated with compresses 
or running water. And make sure that 
the water is hot enough to cause con¬ 
siderable discomfort, but not hot 
enough to burn. --E. i). 

MUMPS VACCINE 

For many years, virologists have 
tried to develop an effective vaccine 
against mumps, a disease which can 
lead to deafness, impairment of vision 
or inflammation of the brain. Diffi¬ 
culties are more common among 
adults; in grown men the aftermath of 
mumps can be sterility. 

Killed-virus vaccines have been 
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available for several years but they 
give only brief iminunUy. Thus, viro- 
logisis continued the search for a 
live-virus vaccine. It ended, by lucky 
coincidence, when five-year-old Jcryl 
Lynn Hilleman contracted mumps. 
Her father. Hr. Maurice Hilleman, 
heads a U.S. virology team which had 
been hunting for a mumps virus that 
would grow well in the laboratory, lose 
its virulence, yet retain its jxiwcr to 
give immunity. Dr. Hilleman found 
that his daughter’s virus did just that. 

Made into a vaccine, it was given to 
more than ‘=^00 youngsters in the first 
field trial. Of these, 100 have been ex¬ 
posed to mumps; only two contracted 
the disease, bur among the unvacci- 
nated 61 in 100 got it. —Time 

RELIEF FOR RHEUMATOID KNEE 

The 1‘ain -the early deformity-of 
rheumatoid arthritis of the knee may 
be relieved by surgical removal of a 
)oinr membrane (the synovium) in¬ 
flamed and swollen by the disease. So 
reports I )r. Leonard Marmor in the 
Ament an journal of Surgery. He p'r- 
formed the operation on 130 patients, 
most of whom obtained excellent knee 
motion and relief of pain; two, pre¬ 
viously in wheelchairs, could walk 
without discomfort. Most patients 
walked when leaving the hospital one 
week after surgery. — l,. c;. 


SMALL PIGS HELP RESEARCH 

A NEW breed of miniature pig, de¬ 
veloped by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Ckimmission, is providing valuable aid 
to radiation research and other studies 
affecting man. 

“Pigs are similar to man in many 
60 


ways,” the AEC says. ‘‘Because they, 
too, eat almost anything, their gastro¬ 
intestinal tracts are about the same. So 
is their dental structure. They arc 
similar in bone, skin and body mass 
as well.” ' 

The trouble in the past has been 
ihat pigs eventually get too big—the 
average pig weighs 600 lb. or more. 
So, in 1961, scientists set out to develop 
a breed that would never grow heftier 
than 150 to 180 pounds. A herd of 
more than 600 has now been developed 
and the pigs are being used for re¬ 
search on dental braces, gum cancer 
and tartar formation, heart failures 
and resultant respiratory changes. 

—.AP 

BALL-AND-DRUM TEST 

Every parent knows that a baby’s 
gaze can be caught by a key chain or 
some other bright object. Now, a 
Boston medical team has found that 
the way a newborn baby reacts to 
moving objects over his cot can pro¬ 
vide important clues to the state of his 
central nervous system. 

Dr. Berry Brazelton and his col¬ 
leagues tested 96 infants when they 
were seven days old, first dangling a 
bright red ball over their cots, and 
then rotating a striped drum above 
their heads. Typically, the babies re¬ 
duced their restless arm waving and 
watched. 

Only nine infants failed to respond 
to either test, and these showed defi¬ 
nite signs of neurological impairment 
in tests a year later. 

With Brazelton’s red ball and 
striped drum, paediatricians now have 
a quick way to judge the neurological 
health of babies. — Newsweek 



By Toots Shor 


. t's nearly two years now since 
Johnny Broderick died in a 
" highly unexpected way—peace- 
fully and in bed on his rolling green 
farm near Middletown, New York. 
Along Broadway, the odds were 
always high that Johnny, as tough a 
cop as ever belted an armed killer 
with his bare fists, would die at 
the hands of the underworld. The 


Tcx)Tb Shor runs a New York restaurant 
which is one of America’s best-known 
gathering places for famous personalities tn 
sport, politics and show business. 


underworld hated Brtxlerick and, 
to put it mildly, the feeling was 
mutual. 

Johnny’s way of dealing with 
troublemakers was crude but effec¬ 
tive, Once he saw three toughs 
annoying some women outside a 
Broadway restaurant. Johnny threw 
them, one by one, through the res¬ 
taurant’s plate-glass window. Then 
he arrested the dazed trio for 
“malicious destruction of property,” 
A judge sentenced them to 30 days 
in jail and made them pay for the 
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broken window. “You needed a 
new window anyway,” Johnny told 
the restaurant owner. 

Another time Broderick entered 
a restaurant where a husky univer¬ 
sity student who had had loo much 
to drink was annoying the diners. 
“Why don’t you quiet down, son? 
Johnny asked the strapping youth. 
The young man stfxid up belliger¬ 
ently and said, ‘‘Do you know 
you’re talking to the inter-university 
heavyweight champion?” Johnny’s 
right fist flashed, and the young 
man went sprawling. ‘‘Meet the 
new inter-university heavyweight 
champion,” Johnny said, a big grin 
creasing his Irish face. 

First Meeting. Johnny Broderick 
was already a legendary detective 
when I met him in the early 1930’s. 
Prohibition was in effect, and gang¬ 
sters flourished. Gangland money 
bought protection in high places, 
and big-time mobsters moved in 
and out of court as casually as they’d 
go through a revolving door. 

I was working as a bouncer at a 
New York club. One night after I 
threw a man out of the club, he 
tackled me on the pavement. We 
were fighting together when several 
of his friends started to move in on 
me. “Okay, you guys, stay where 
you arc,” I heard someone bark. 
‘‘Let ’em fight.” The man’s friends 
stopped in their tracks, and 1 man¬ 
aged to clobber him. It was Broder¬ 
ick who had warned off the friends. 
‘‘You’re all right, kid,” he told me. 

That was the beginning of a 
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friendship that lasted the rest of his 
life. When word got round that I 
was a friend of Broderick’s, New 
York’s tough guys treated me with 
a new respect. , 

I’ve known a lot of war heroes, 
and most of the great fighters, 
but Broderick was the most cour¬ 
ageous man I ever met. He faced 
death countless times, yet he didn’t 
seem to know the meaning of fear. 
‘‘He’s the one man I wouldn’t 
want to fight outside the ring,” his 
friend Jack Dempsey said. 

Johnny looked as tough as he was. 
He had a bulldog face, and spoke 
in the accents of the New York 
slum where he grew up. His fi.sts 
were gnarled from being broken in 
innumerable brawls; in fact, a New 
York hospital kept X-rays of his 
right hand on file to illustrate how 
much damage the human hand 
can endure and still function. He 
stood just five foot nine, and 
weighed about 175 pounds, but he 
had developed his unusual tough¬ 
ness by daily exercise at a gym¬ 
nasium. 

Underneath the tough-guy ex¬ 
terior, though, he was as soft as the 
marshmallow sundaes he loved. He 
was devoted to his mother and drove 
to the suburbs every day to visit her. 

Johnny demonstrated his truly 
extraordinary courage not long after 
I met him. Three hundred police 
had surrounded a vicious killer 
named Francis ‘‘Two Gun” Crow¬ 
ley in a ground-floor flat just off 
upper Broadway. As they poured 
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bullets and tear gas into the barri¬ 
caded hide-out, Crowley fired back, 
yelling, “You’ll never take me 
alive!’’ 

Broderick offered to go in alone 
after Crowley. The police held their 
fire while Johnny dashed into the 
building. Inside, Broderick made his 
way to the killer’s flat. “Come on 
out!’’ he bellowed. “You ain’t got 
a chance, pal!’’ 

“You know me good enough, 
Johnny,’’ Crowley snarled. “The 
only way I’ll come out is shootin’!’’ 

Hard Hitter. In reply, Johnny 
hurled himself at the door, smash¬ 
ing it down and catapulting himself 
almost into Crowley, who was back- 
ing, gun in hand, towards another 
room. “Drop that gun and put your 
hands up,’’ Johnny commanded. 
Crowley hesitated a .split second— 
ju.st long enough for Johnny to 
knock him cold. 

Small wonder that Johnny be¬ 
came a New York legend. News¬ 
paper columnists called him “The 
Boffer,’’ and coined the phrase “to 
broderick,’’ meaning to rough up. 
He was assigned as bodyguard to 
famous New York visitors, includ¬ 
ing President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, Queen Marie of Romania and 
King Albert of Belgium. Novelist 
Damon Runyon wrote about him, 
giving him the name of “Johnny 
Brannigan.’’ 

Johnny paid scant heed to all this 
attention. When Edward G. Robin¬ 
son portrayed him in a film, Johnny 
was more annoyed than pleased. 


One night I rang Johnny from my 
restaurant to say that Roninson was 
there and was eager to meet him. “I 
don’t wanna meet him,’’ Johnny 
said. “What if my two daughters 
see that picture.? He played me as 
drinking and smoking. You know 
I don’t drink or smoke.’’ 

John Joseph Broderick was 12 
when his father died, and Johnny 
had to leave school and get a jot) 
driving a lorry to help support his 
family. At a union meeting he met 
Samuel Cjompcrs, president of the 
American Federation of Labour. 
Gompers took a liking to the 
rugged youngster and made him a 
bodyguard. 

After serving in the Navy in the 
First World War, Johnny became 
a fireman. But chasing fires wasn’t 
exciting enough, and he joined the 
New York C'ity police force, as¬ 
signed to the Broadway district. He 
was outraged by the kind of “ju.s- 
tice’’ that gangland money could 
buy. But he never gave anyone the 
third degree in the back room of a 
police station—a common practice 
in those days. He preferred to deal 
w’ith troublemakers wherever he 
might encounter them. “I don’t like 
anything one-sided,’’ he said. 

One gangster whom Broderick 
couldn’t abide was Jack “Legs” 
Diamond, a frail, psychotic little 
gunman feared even by fellow 
gangsters. One night, Diamond and 
a companion killed two rival thugs 
in full view of 25 witnesses at -a 
nightclub. After three key witnesses 
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had mysteriously turned up dead, 
Diamond was not even brought to 
trial. This was t(KJ much for 
Hrcxlerick. 

He sent word to Diamond 
through the underworld that New 
York City was permanently out of 
bounds for him. The gunman swore 
he would come back and kill Brod¬ 
erick, A few days later, Johnny was 
tipped off that Diamond was in a 
New York cinema, johnny went in 
—and emerged a couple of minutes 
later holding the gunman under one 
arm. A crowd gathered as he car¬ 
ried the struggling gangster along 
the street. Raising him high, Johnny 
dumped Diamond head first into a 
dustbin. “I warned you to stay out 
of town," Broderick barked. 

A bystander asked Johnny if he 
was going to arrest Diamond. John¬ 
ny shook his head. “He’d only get 
a lawyer to get him out of jail,” he 
said. “This wav he’ll be so embar- 

j 

rassed he won’t be able to face the 
boys. He’ll leave town for keeps.” 

Johnny was right, “Broderick as 
good as killed Diamond with that 
garbage-can stunt,” Mayor Jimmy 
Walker said. “It finished him as a 
leader.” Diamond moved his base 
of operations to Albany, New York, 
where he was shortly afterwards 

j 

killed by gangland bullets. 

Once a riot call went out from 
a slum district and Johnny arrived 
alone to answer it. “Where’s the 
riot squad?” someone demanded. 
“Hell,” Johnny said disdainfully, 
“this ain’t a world war.” 
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Many times I’ve sat in nightclubs 
where gang members were present, 
and seen them suddenly make a 
hasty exit. 7 'hat was the signal that 
Broderick was prowling round the 
area. • 

He would appear in the docy- 
way, grey felt hat pulled low over 
his face, his narrow eyes sweeping 
the room for any sign of trouble. 
Once, looking for a murder suspect 
in a nightclub, he spotted his man, 
walked up and knocked him out. 
As the suspect toppled, a revolver— 
presumably the one used in the kill¬ 
ing—fell from his pocket. “Case 
closed,” said Johnny as he hauled 
the grf>ggy man off to jail. 

Generosity. By 1934 I had work¬ 
ed my way up to become the 
owner of a popular restaurant. But 
through gambling and the Depres¬ 
sion, I lost it. Discouraged, I was 
drowning my sorrows in a restaur 
anr one mght when I felt a hand on 
my shoulder. I looked up and saw 
Johnny. “1 just thought you could 
use this, Toots,” he said softly, 
dropping a bundle of notes on the 
table. 

That was only one of many times 

✓ J 

that Johnny helped pull me out of 
a tight spot. I think he was even 
prouder than 1 was when, just two 
years afterwards, I opened my own 
Toots Shor restaurant in New York. 

While I was building it, a group 
of construction workers announced 
that they would not permit lorries 
from New Jersey to deliver mat¬ 
erials to the construction site. “We’ll 
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see what can be done,” johnny said, friends. He had trouble adjusting to 
At the pier where the ferries from the changing times. He would shake 
New Jersey dock, we found a gang his head sadly when he heard of 
of men waiting to prevent the beatniks and sit-ins, and of women 
lorries from landing. Johnny met being beaten up and raped in Cen- 
the ferry and climbed up alongside tral Park. 

the driver of the first lorry. “Okay, On the night of January i(), 1966, 
let’s go," he announced. The wait- there was a party at the restaurant 

ing men took one look at Johnny’s in honour of his 72nd birthd.iy. His 
scowling face. The lorries rolled off old friends were on hand to con- 
withoul interference. gratulate him, and he was gay and 

Johnny retired in 19.^7 after scrv- lotjuacious and glowing in the 
ing 25 years in the force and earn- warmth of their affection. After the 
mg eight medals for conspicuous party he drove kick tf) his farm, 
bravery. Soon after, a film producer There, Johnny Broderick died 
paid some Rs. 7-5 lakhs for the peacefully in his sleep, 
rights to Broderick’s life story. The With his passing went the tough- 
picture was never made, but with cst of the old-time cops. Today his 
the money Johnny bought a 200- method.s would undoubtedly draw 
acre farm near Middletown, New cries of protest. Yet for the ordinary 
York, where he bred horses and citi/.cn, New York (aty was a far 
dogs. But he still used to come to safer place when Johnny liroderick 
New York City (occasionally to sit in and others like him prowled the 
my restaurant and talk with old streets at night. 

Parental Plots 

My lAi'HfcR believed that the larger a man's head, the greater his 1 ram 
ilevelopmcnt, and was one day having a heated argument about this 
theory with a financial magnate. The tycocjn had left his hat on a chair in 
my father’s office, and, unobserved, father folded some paper and slipped 
it inside the inner flap. After their busine.ss was concluded, they shook 
hands and the man put on his hat. He removed it and put it on once more. 

“Thai's odd,’’ he observed, “my hat feels tight.” 

“You sec,” .said my father in triumph, “one conversation with me, 

and . . . ’ ---Richard I.loyd George, in Lloyd George (Muller) 

Whenever he went our of the house my father, who was a connoisseur 
of literature, had a curious way of saying ; “I have hidden the key to my 
bookcase under the clock in the living-room; I forbid you to read my 
books." 

Thus, with charming complicity, I had read mosi of his favourite 

authors at 15 , —Solange Chaput Rolland, My Country Canada or Qurhefif 
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By Linda CjoiTLihB 


It was to liavc been a song of 
nostalgia for a lost city. Instead it 
became a hymn of victory 


ROM ONE end of Israel to the 
other today, one song is sung: 
“Yerushala’im Shel Zahav” 
—Jerusalem of (iold. Within three 
weeks it became both national 
hymn and prayer. Over 30 versions 
compete for sales in Israel—Eddie 
Fisher has recorded it in London 
and Larry Adler plays it on the 
harmonica. 

The song has penetrated the very 
marrow of every Israeli, and lives 
on as a reminder of the six-day war 
last June. 

In Tel Aviv, Naomi Shemer, long 
black hair framing a face from a 
Gauguin painting, sits and ponders 
her latest creation. For her, it was a 
miracle which began on May 15, 


1967. Some 3,500 people had crowd¬ 
ed into Nation Hall in modern Jeru¬ 
salem to attend the annual song fes¬ 
tival commemorating Israeli Inde¬ 
pendence Day, For this festival, five 
of the country’s top composers had 
been commissioned to create songs. 
The festival director had explained 
that they were free to write about 
anything they chose, but the city’s 
Mayor had expressed a strong wish 
that one of the five compose a song 
about Jerusalem. Four were not in¬ 
terested. Naomi Shemer, 34, popu¬ 
lar composer of more than 200 
songs, accepted. 

For two months she wrote noth¬ 
ing at all. But as she went about her 
daily activities, she thought about 
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THE SONG THAT CAPTURED JERUSALEM 


the Jerusalem she had known as a 
girl. She remembered the colours, 
the sounds, the silent mood of 
Jerusalem, her childhood visits to 
biblical places, closed for ever to her 
since 1948, 

She thought, too, of a story from 
the Talmud m which the wife of 
the great Rabbi Akiva bved in 
poverty for years so that her hiKs- 
band might pursue fiis studies. 
When Rabbi Akiva became a fa¬ 
mous and learned man, he re¬ 
warded his wife with a “Jerusalem 
of gold,” a gold brofxh hammered 
out in the shape of the ancient city, 
to be worn as a symbol of her 
devotion. 

Inspiration. Naomi Shemer t(X)k 
the Talmudic phrase, “Yerusha- 
la’im shel zahav,” “Jerusalem made 
of gold,” and used it as the title for 
her song. It was to be a song of 
nostalgia, an intimate regret for a 
city she had personally lost. 

“Jerusalem of gold, of copper and 
of light,” went the refrain; then, 
quoting from the medieval Hebrew 
writer, Yehuda Halevi, she con¬ 
tinued, “Let me be a violin for all 
your songs . . .” For the first time 
in modern song, she referred to the 
“ancient wall” which Jerusalem 
“carries around her heart,”' and 
talked of the sights of the old city, 
sights Jews of today would never 
see: 

The water cisterns are dry. 

The market-place is empty. 

We cannot visit our temple in the 
ancient city, 


Where winds wail in the rocky 
caves 

Over the mountains. 

We c.innot go to the Dead Sea 

By way of Icricho. 

Your name burns my lips like a 
serdph’s kiss, 

Let me not forget ihec, O Jerusa¬ 
lem of gold ! 

At Nation Hall in Jerusalem, it 
was already close to midnight when 
the song was sung. Fourteen other 
melodies had already been per¬ 
formed to full orchestral accompani¬ 
ment and polite applause. 

Then a young girl, discovered by 
the comp)ser herself only a few days 
before, and unknown to the general 
audience, walked out onstage. Her 
only accompaniment was her guitar. 
As she sang “Ycrushala’im Shel 
Zahav,” the audience grew 
hushed. 

When she finished there was a 
second of silence, then earsplitting 
applause for nearly seven minutes. 
Naomi Shemer’s personal .sense of 
loss, It seemed, was every Israeli’s. 
I’he song had to be played once 
more, by popular demand. This 
time—the second time it had ever 
been performed—the entire audi 
cncc joined in the refrain. 

On the same night that the Jewish 
audience was singing of a Jerusalem 
they would never see, Nasser was 
moving his troops into the Sinai 
Peninsula. During the next few 
days the soldiers of Israel began to 
leave their homes and prepare for 
battle. They took with them almost 
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no personal belongings, but some¬ 
how—as the song was played time 
and again on the radio during the 
early days of mobilization—they 
took the song. 

Then the telephone calls and let¬ 
ters began. Soldiers wrote to tell Na¬ 
omi Shemer how they sang her song 
in the fields during the evening. 
Performers rang to ask if they might 
begin and end their programmes 
for the military with her song, since 
the soldiers inevitably rce]uestcd it. 
A high-ranking member of the 
armed forces called to invite Miss 
Shemer to sing her song for the 
troops stationed around Jerusalem. 
Although she does not often per¬ 
form, she accepted. 

Many of the faces in her audiences 
she recogni/xd—doctors, lawyers, 
people she saw every day in the 
small country of Israel, Some, she 
remembered, had fought in 1948 
and 1950. They stotxl about her in 
a circle, with onlv the headlights of 
a truck breaking the blackness of 
the night, and she sang to them. 
Loudly, with determination m their 
voices, the soldiers joined in the 
refrain. 

On Sunday, June 4, Naomi 
Shemer was called to one of the 
army's central command posts, to 
be given a new troop-entertainment 
assignment. She was introduced to 
some of the top military leaders in 
Israel, including Brigadier-General 
Ariel Sharon, division commander 
who was to lead one of the main 
thrusts of the Sinai campaign. 


junuary 

Sharon turned to her, and in his 
usual blunt fashion said, “It’s im¬ 
portant you should come to sing 
for us.” 

Late that afternpon the song¬ 
writer from Tel Aviv and the 
deputy commander of Israel’s armed 
forces flew together to the encamp¬ 
ment of Sharon’s troops in the south. 
Dinner that night consisted of toma¬ 
toes, cucumbers and eggs. Nobody 
talked much. After dinner the young 
woman waited to be asked to sing, 
but she was not. 

Shared Vigil. At last, Sharon’s 
aide drew her aside. “The war will 
be tough,” he began. “And we have 
reason to believe it will be s<x)n— 
very soon. We have decided there 
will he no singing tonight.” Naomi 
Shemer said nothing. “Still,” he 
added, “you do not know how im¬ 
portant it is to us to have you here. 
It’s diHicult to explain,” he con¬ 
tinued, “but you arc a poet, a mu¬ 
sician—and somehow we wanted 
someone with soul to share this time 
with us.” 

Late that night, very late, the men 
moved out and, on Monday morn¬ 
ing, radios announced that war had 
broken out. Naomi Shemer set out 
to help in the only way she knew. 
On Tuesday she joined the troops 
outside Rafa, singing for them in 
the evening. On Wednesday they 
moved to El Arish, where scattered 
infantry fighting was still going on. 
She and several other entertainers 
were huddled round a column 
built, ironically, by the Egyptians to 
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commemorate their 1956 “victory” 
over the Israelis in Sinai. 

Someone had a transistor radio. 
Suddenly an announcer broke into 
the music. “The city of Jerusalem 
has been taken!” The programme 
switched to Jerusalem itself. Gunfire 
could be heard behind the announc¬ 
er’s voice, as he described the para- 
tronpers’ street-by-street fight into 
the heart of the old city. Now some 
of the troops were advancing to 
wards the Wailing Wall, he said. 
Then, in the background, indistinct¬ 
ly at first, there was the sound of a 
song—or a hymn, rather—sung by 
what sounded like hundreds of 
men, in hoarse voices, gasping for 
breath between lines: “Yerusha- 
la’im shcl zahav, vcshel ncchoshet 
vcshcl or Halo Icchol shiraich ani 
kinor.” (“Jerusalem of gold, of cop¬ 
per and of light, Let me be a violin 
lor all your songs! ”) 

Naomi Shemer, crouched by the 
side of an Egyptian wall, listened to 
the broadcast. She heard the an¬ 
nouncer’s description of the tanks 
and trucks coming intti the city, 
many of them plastered with ban¬ 
ners reading, “Ycrushala’im shcl 


zahav.” Tears ran down her cheeks. 

Then, in the middle of the sounds 
of battle in El Arish and |erusalem, 
a very small, personal, professional 
thought occurred to her: she would 
have to rewrite the second stanza of 
her song. There was no longer any 
need for nostalgia: Jerusalem was 
theirs! 

Later that evening, when the Is 
raeli soldiers had gathered 111 their 
camp in the desert, the yaaing 
woman stood up. “I shall sing for 
you a stanza I have just added to 
‘Ycrushala’im Shel Zahav,’” she 
told them, “because when 1 first 
wrote the song, Jerusalem was )ust 
a beautiful dream. Now,” she 
added, “it belongs to us!” And as 
the soldiers listened, she sang: 

Wc have come back now to the 
v.'atcr cisterns, 

Back to the market place. 

I'he sound of the shofar is hcaril 

P'rom tlie Wailing Wall in the 
ancient city. 

And from the rocky caves m the 
mountains, 

A thousand suns are ri-^ing. 

We shall go now to the Dead Sea, 

Cfo by way of fenrho > 


Changing of the Garb 

Chances in the dress of some Roman Catholic nuns are taking place so 
fast that even members of the Church have trouble keeping up with them. 
Last year, a Catholic delegate on his way to a religious convention, turned 
to a group of women wearing outfits he did not immediately recognize. 
“Excuse me,” he said. “But I don’t recognize your order. What is it?" 
The young women looked perplexed. Then one of them replied, “Oh, 

we're airline stewardesses.” —Religious News Service 



By Alice-Leone Moats 


In the dilapidated mansions and 
palaces of the Marais, a group of 
young volunteers uncover 
the architectural splendours of 
PYance’s Golden Age 


I VERY HOUR of his frcc rime, 
Michcl R.iiide walked the 
- crooked, oddly-named streets 
of the Marais, once the most aristo¬ 
cratic quarter of Paris, and political 
and social centre of France’s Golden 
Age. 

It was here that Louis XIV 
drove on his wedding day; it was 
here that Madame dc Maintenon 
had gone to live as the bride of 
Scarron, where } 3 eaumarchais fin¬ 
ished writing Le Manage de Figaro. 

Raude looked at the facades of the 
palaces and mansions, masterpieces 
of the greatest seventeenth and 
eighteenth century architects. Aban¬ 
doned by their owners after the 
French Revolution, they had been 
taken over by artisans and shop¬ 
keepers; though dilapidated, they 
70 


still stood on solid foundations. He 
was sure they could be saved. 

A 31-year-old electrical engineer, 
Raude had no money, no oflicial 
position, no access to influential 
circles. All he had was his knight- 
errant dream of rescuing the Marais 
from its squalor—and an invincible 
determination that was to startle the 
people of Paris and even the French 
Government. 

Raude’s opportunity to fulfil his 
dream came quite by chance. In 
January 1961, he heard of an 80- 
year-old man. Monsieur Decamps, 
who was threatened with eviction 
from his workshop, a seventeenth 
century mansion in the Marais 
where the Decamps family had 
been making mechanical dolls for 
almost 100 years. Raude went to 
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The Marais* historic place des Vosges where Victor Hugo lived 


visit the old man. He learned that weeks he and his team spent every 
the French Ministry of Education evening and every week-end loosen- 
had bought the mansion with the ing tons of plaster, pulling out 
intention of demolishing it and hundreds of nails, washing and 
erecting a modern building in its waxing. 

place. The Louis XIII ceiling they 

There appeared to be no way of brought to light proved to be one of 
preventing the disaster until Mon- the few of its kind in France. On 
sieur Decamps suddenly recalled March i, the Hotel de Vigny was 
that his father had once mentioned put out of the destructive reach of 
the existence of some splendid the Ministry of Education by being 
beams under the thick plaster of the declared a historic monument, 
workshop ceiling. Raude was back Raude and his group of enthusi- 
the next night with a friend to help asts now wanted to save the whole 
scrape the ceiling clean. of the Marais, a project involving 

When the first piece of plaster fell millions of francs. For this they 
off, they knew that they had struck knew they would have to enlist 
gold: the ancient beams were public support. They began by or- 
there. ganizing a series of entertainments 

Raude found 12 more volunteers, at the Hotel de Vigny. These in¬ 
plus an architect to supervise the eluded a tour of the mansion, a talk 
work, and kept working. For three on the 150 finest Marais palaces, an 
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amateur film made during the 
restoration work, recorded music 
and tricks performed by the De¬ 
camps’ dolls. 

Only 30 people arrived for the 
first performance, but by the third 
evening the number had swelled to 
250. One of the visitors, a lawyer, 
said; “I found these lighthearted 
young organizers so irresistible that 
r signed a paper they thrust at me 
without reading it three times.” 

The paper was a petition for the 
preservation of another famous 
Marais mansion, the Hotel Guil¬ 
laume Harbes, about to be torn 
down to make way for a block of 
flats. Members of the audience car¬ 
ried off petitions to circulate in their 
own neighbourhoods, and shop¬ 
keepers in the Marais distributed 
petitions to their customers. Within 
three months, 10,000 signatures 
were handed in at the Department 
of Historical Monuments. In Octo¬ 
ber, the Hotel Guillaume Barbes 
joined the Hotel dc Vigny on the 
historic list. 

A Festival. Meanwhile, in May 
1961, a meeting of volunteers had 
been held in a cafe to discuss what 
could be done next to arouse general 
concern over the fate of the Marais. 
“Why not organize a festival?” 
Raude asked. “We drew hundreds 
of people with a little entertainment 
in a decaying mansion. Why 
couldn’t we draw thousands with 
entertainment in the courtyard of a 
restored palace?” 

By the beginning of September a 


Festival Committee had been set up. 
The organizers fanned out all over 
Paris to beg and borrow necessary 
materials, to recruit new volunteers, 
seek patrons and donors. “We all 
thought it was a mad.project,” says 
one backer, “but we were carried 
along by their enthusiasm.” 

The Festival opened on May 28, 
1962, in the majestic courtyard of 
the Hotel Lamoignon, one of the 
Marais palaces. The first perform¬ 
ance was a blood-and-thundcr 
melodrama set in the seventeenth 
century; a Racine tragedy, a Mari¬ 
vaux comedy and eight concerts by 
local orchestras and groups fol¬ 
lowed. Claude Fontaine, an econ¬ 
omist who served as the Festival 
Committee’s vice-president and 
treasurer, recalls: “The audiences 
were tremendously enthusiastic and 
the critics kind, although the shows 
were extremely amateurish.” In all, 
there were 35 performances attend¬ 
ed by 10,000 people. 

Each year since then the Festivals 
have grown in popularity. At the 
1964 Festival, 54 performances— 
operas, ballets, plays and concerts— 
were presented, attracting 64,000 
spectators. In 1965, when Minister 
for Cultural Affairs Andre Malraux 
took the Festival under his patron¬ 
age, it became one of the main 
events of the Paris season. 

The Festivals have achieved their 
main objective: to call attention to 
the Marais. After the first Festival, 
petitions were signed by patrons 
and spectators, many of whom had 
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never before visited the Marais. 
Newspapers made the Festival an 
opportunity for articles urging that 
the Marais be preserved. As early 
as August 1962, the Festival’s value 
was dramatically emphasized by the 
passage of the “Malraux law,” de¬ 
igned to safeguard entire historical 
districts, instead of single buildings 
or sites. The law had been prepared 
some time before, but officials con¬ 
cede that the work of Raude and his 
volunteers promoted its acceptance 
by the public. 

Once the Marais became a his¬ 
torical monument, Raude’s volun¬ 
teers became busier than ever. To 
get a detailed list of the 2,000 ancient 
buildings in the district, they spent 
18 months crawling through cellars 
and attics, climbing on to roofs, 
hanging out of windows and lying 
on floors to photograph and sketch 
facades, carvings, ironwork, stair¬ 
cases and painted ceilings. They 
built up a file of 300 index cards and 
5,000 photographs, and designed a 
detailed map of the Marais indica¬ 
ting which buildings were of value. 

This map was sold to raise funds 
for the volunteers’ activities; it was 
also presented to the Department of 
Historical Monuments -and to city 
officials who now use it for their 
restoration plans. 

At the end of 1963, Raude and 
his colleagues decided to organize 
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Volunteers scraping and lestoring golden 
beams discovered in the Hotel de Vigny 




INCAB 

wins £ 1.1 million contract 
in Kuwait for 
ICMA Export Consortium 


The IndianCable Company Limited, 
quoting as leader of the Export Con¬ 
sortium of the Indian Cable Makers' 
Association and competing against 
world-wide tenders has won a con- 
iract of £ 1.1 million according to a 
message received from the Indian 
Embassy in Kuwait. This is the first 
lime the Indian cable industry has 
successfully competed against the 
established and well-known manu 
facturers in this sophisticated field. 

With the home demand unable to 
utilise even 40®;, of the installed 


capacity and the spectre ol deepening 
recession facing the industry, seven 
power cable manufacturers of the 
I.C.M.A have formed an Expoit 
Consortium in an endeavour to 

(1) project the image of the Indian 
cable industry in the world market 

(2) earn foreign exchange andOHighi 
recession at home 

\ NCAB—The Indian Cable Company 
Limited—as the promoter of the 
plan and the contracting party for the 
Consortium is proud to be associated 
with this export promotion enterprise. 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE CONSORTIUM 
Asian Cables Corporation Ltd. Industrial Cables (I) Ltd. 
Cable Corporation of India Ltd. Oriental Power Cables Ltd. 
Fort Gloster Industries I,td. Universal Cables Ltd. 




THE INDIAN CABLE COMPANY LIMITED 

quality cablemakers—first and foremost 
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themselves on a more permanent 
basis; a central headquarters had 
also become a necessity. The 
municipality gave the organization, 
at a nominal rent, a 30-year lease on 
two city-owned sixteenth century 
houses in the Marais on the con¬ 
dition that they undertook the 
restoration themselves. And so, 
since April 1964, groups of young 
men and women have been work- 
i!ig on the two houses, tearing out 
partitions, clearing away rubble and 
removing tiles. When the work is 
finished, there will be, besides 
office space, rooms for meetings, 
exhibitions and archives. 

The volunteers arc almost all 
single, between 22 and 30, and in¬ 
clude engineers, accountants, secre¬ 
taries, salesmen and civil servants. 

Some, like Edouard Basset, an 
efficiency expert who supervises the 
restoration work, originally joined 
tile organization to get free tickets 
to the Festival. Others arc Marais 
residents who saw the organiza¬ 
tion’s map in the headquarters’ 
window, went in to learn more 
about their own homes—and stayed 
to help. 

They give various reasons for 
their enthusiasm. A pretty secre¬ 
tary likes “the atmosphere, the 
team spirit and the pleasure of 
building something.” An elec¬ 
tronics technician gets intellectual 
satisfaction: ‘‘In.stead of reading 


about the age of Louis XIV, I re¬ 
live it by scraping old stone.” 

Says one volunteer, “Restaurants, 
antique and curio shops have 
sprung up in the Marais and those 
that were already there arc getting 
into the spirit of things, too. The 
owner of a restaurant near our 
headquarters rid his ceiling of plas¬ 
ter to expose the old beams, and 
a grocer is scraping away at his 
walls to uncover some seventeenth 
century panelling.” 

Maurice Minost, an official from 
the Department of Historical 
Monuments who is in charge of the 
Marais district, agrees that the 
volunteers’ work is not only useful 
but necessary. “The job is going to 
take 30 to 50 years, and the younger 
generation must be prepared to 
carry it on,” he says. “Furthermore, 
the state can’t imp)se the restora¬ 
tion of the Marais on taxpayers; 
they have to feel that they are 
forcing ns into it. The volunteers are 
the fuses that can ignite the public’s 
imagination.” 

Although Raude’s volunteers are 
prepared to protect the whole of 
historical Paris, the Marais remains 
their chief concern. “Our aim,” says 
Raude, “is to keep people and offi¬ 
cials conscious of the tasks that 
lie ahead. I’he Marais must live 
again.” For the 110,000 people who 
came to this year’s Festival, Raude’s 
dream is coming true. 


(iANUHi was once asked : “Whai do you think of Western civilization.^ ' 
‘‘1 think it would be a good idea," he re[ihed. - N.s. 
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India’s leading manufacturers of storage batteries 

From aircraft to diesel starting, automotive to railway, industrial to tele¬ 
communications, portable radio to traction — there is an ABMEL battery to 
do the job. 

ABMEL manufactures renowned brands such as EXIDE, EX IDE-1RONCLAO, 
CHLORIDE, DAGENITE and INDEX. Each an outstanding battery in Its 
class. 

ABMEL IS INDIAN. Over 18,000 shareholders are Indian Nationals. All 
standard components are manufactured indigenously and these meet the 
highest international standards. 

Advanced techniques in manufacture, latest machinery and equipment, 
modern quality control and the combined technical know-how of an inter¬ 
national organisation make ABMEL the leading manufacturers of storage 
batteries. 


ASSOCIATED BATTERY MAKERS (EASTERN) LIMITED 
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While I was on active duty as a 
reserve officer shortly after the Korean 
War, one of my jobs as a unit com¬ 
mander was to give a rc-enlistment 
talk to each man prior to his discharge. 
During one interview nerfr the end of 
my term of office, I was earnestly 
pointing out the merits of an Army 
career to a soon-to-be-discharged pri¬ 
vate. Suddenly the fellow broke in. 
“You’ve convinced me, Lieutenant,” 
he said. “Let's go down and re-enlist 
together.” 

The interview ended immediately. 

-G. S. K. 

Dominvting our classroom at Air 
Navigation School was a large iron 
stove. A useful point of reference, it 
was labelled on the instructor’s seating- 
plan. 

One morning we were being exam¬ 
ined by one of the brass-hats, a formid¬ 
able Group Captain with a heart of 
gold. 

Having posed an unanswerable 
question about inertial guidance sys¬ 
tems, he glanced at the seating plan. 


Each one of us quaked at the prospect 
of being called on to reply. 

Finally, he looked up: “Let’s hear 
what you have to say, Store?" The 
embarrassed silence was broken by a 
terrifying dressing-down addressed to 
our iron classmate who, it appeared, 
was idle, neglectful of his duties, a 
disgrace to the Air Force and a menace 
to' his Hying companions. I’o our re¬ 
lief, the remainder of the session was 
taken up with an explanation of guid¬ 
ance systems. 

j 

Being seated nearest the door, I over 
heard the Group Captain’s remarks t(^ 
the instructor sergeant after they had 
left the room. 

“Thar old gag never fails, Ser¬ 
geant,” he said- “Ii's the best way of 
putting the fear of God into .i class 
without actually hurting anybody,” 

—I M Wn ; lAMs 

Pl'siiing my new son home from a 
\isit to the Brigade Depot where my 
husband w.as a staff officer, I was 
greeted by u sergeant-major’s wife, an 
old acquaintance from a previous post¬ 
ing. She gavetl admiringly into the 
pram. “Of course, I don’t know your 
husband,” she explained, “but I can 
sec that this little ch.ip is the spitting 
image of one of the officers in the bat¬ 
talion. ” - Mhs. Norman Ci.avpen 

Tt was the end of a harrl day at sea 
and the Navy cook had just prepared 
yet another round of fried eggs for yet 
another watch of hungry sailors. He 
pushed away the bins of broken egg 
shells, sat down, and wrote a short 
letter to his sweetheart. 

“Darling,” he began, “for the past 
ten hours shells have been bursting all 
around me . . .” —-W R. Morgan 
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A FEW dayi after our arrival in Viet¬ 
nam, we were briefed by a captain 
from the Special Forces. The most 
memorable part of the briefing was 
on the subject of snakes. He stated 
that in Vietnam there are loo species 
of snakes, of which 99 are deadly 
poisonous. “The other one,” he con¬ 
tinued, “swallows you whole.” 

—F. D. s. 

When my husband’s cousin left for 
service overseas, he kissed his family 
good-bye. A few days later, his six- 
year-old son said, “I shouldn’t have 
washed Daddy’s kiss off. It will be a 
long time before he can give me 
another.” 

After a pause, he added, “That’s 
O.K. It soaked into my heart any¬ 
way.” —Mrs. Richard Oxley 

Holy Family Hospital in New Del¬ 
hi, staffed and managed by the Medical 
Mission Sisters of Philadelphia, usually 
handles all physical and laboratory ex¬ 
aminations of U.S. military personnel 
in the north of India. The summer heat 
is so oppressive that it can be a prob¬ 
lem even to the toughest. One soldier 
had just completed blood tests and 
taken about ten steps into the hot cor¬ 
ridor when he fainted. The hospital 
paediatrician, a tiny nun with a sense 
of humour, happened to be passing 
and caught him over her shoulder as 
he fell. A lab technician, w'ho dashed 
to help, asked the sister what had hap- 

nothing,” .she replied. “I’m 
just trying to get his wind up.” 

—Sister M. Pascai., New Delhi, India 



I PERSUADED my cousin, who was in 
the Navy, and a shipmate of his to go 


Ho 


with me to an art museum. They 
showed little interest as we wandered 
through the various galleries. But 
when we came to a crowd listening to 
a guide’s comments on the paintings, 
they perked up considerably. 

My self-satisfied' smile faded as I 
realized they were not appraising the 
paintings but a girl who stood in front 
of us. Her pink knitted suit did noth¬ 
ing to hide her gorgeous figure. My 
cousin edged through the crowd and 
passed in front of her. When he re¬ 
turned, I scribbled on my guide book : 
“Well.?” 

With a grin, he replied, “Just check¬ 
ing if the bow IS as see-worthy as the 
stern.” — Mrs. J. Greenland 

To HONOUR the visiting general, a 
keen horticulturalist, our civilian gar¬ 
dener was instructed to have plenty of 
flowers around. Much impressed, the 
general ended his inspection at the 
strong room. 

“This, sir, is where we keep our 
secret files and documents,”announced 


the C.O., and opened the door—to 
reveal the finest displ^iy of begonias 
outside a flower show. — J. Crosby 

My husband and I were in the air 
force during the Second World War. 
Last night we unpacked our old uni¬ 
forms and tried them on. Now that's 
humour in uniform ! —Mrs. f. w. Hofer 





That was a timely halt for all the automobiles. No 
skidding, better road grip, easy control - such 
exacting performances of Inchek tyres have been 
ensured by a thorough study of Indian roads and 
climatic conditions which goes into the manu¬ 
facture of Inchek tyres. Built with the latest 
international technical know-how Inchek tyres 
represent a range of safer and more durable tyres 
for trucks, buses, cars, scooters and other vehicles 
on Indian roads. 
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in exotic colours ! So delightful ! 
In Sirsilk. Superb fabrics that 
will make you feel like one in a 
hundred. 


Poplin, Taffeta, Satin, Suitings, 
Plain & Printed 
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A recent visitor to India, 
Kurt Kiesinger gives 
firm, deft direction to 
West Germany's role 
on the world stage 



A covev of helicopters fluttered 
over the West German city of 
^Brunswick one morning last 
May. Thousands of people in the 
streets below craned their necks as 
the awkward machines spiralled 
down and landed. One hovered a 
little longer, while from its window 
a smiling, silver-haired man waved 
greetings. 

“There he is!” roared the de¬ 
lighted crowd. When the helicopter 
landed, out stepped Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger, the new chancellor. 

West Germans have grown to ex¬ 
pect such dramatic entrances from 
their new chief. Witty, charming, 
with a flair seldom seen in the staid 
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circles of German bureaucracy, Kies- 
inger hops around his country meet¬ 
ing people in a way unknown before 
to the German public. Since the 
Federal Republic was formed in 
1949, no other leader has done as 
well in the public-opinion polls. 

Konrad Adenauer was Der Alte 
—the old man—a father figure who 
won deep respect for his long years 
of service and commanding person¬ 
ality. Ludwig Erhard was Uncle 
Ludwig, the cigar-puffing symbol 
of prosperity and economic good 
sense. Kurt Kiesingcr’s image is 
that of the man of urbanity and cul¬ 
ture, learning and sophistication. 

New Spirit. He stands for a 
new Germany, Two decades after 
the Second World War, Germans 
are tired of deferring to Washing¬ 
ton, London and Paris, a bit weary 
of being constantly reminded of 
Dachau and Auschwitz. Impatient¬ 
ly, they suggest that it is time for 
West Germany to take its indepen¬ 
dent place in the world. 

The very fact that Kurt Kies- 
inger is chancellor is evidence of the 
new spirit of independence in West 
Germany. The reason : for 12 years 
he was a member of the Nazi party, 
a blemish which had always before 
disqualified a person from holding 
hign office in post-war Germany. 

What are the facts? When Hitler 
came to pdwer, Kicsinger was a 
young lawyer, newly married and 
newly graduated from Berlin Uni¬ 
versity. His youth had been spent 
in the land of Hansel and Gretel: 
84 


mellow, mountainous Swabia, the 
south-western part of Germany, 
famous for the Black Forest and 
cuckoo clocks, Stuttgart and its 
Mercedes cars, ruins, rpmantic poets 
and home-made dumplings known 
as Spdtzle. 

The son of a book-keeper in 
Ebingen, he was strictly brought up 
on the piano, organ and violin. His 
excellent work at school and some 
lyric poetry he had published caught 
the attention of a prosperous local 
businessman, who provided the 
money for him to study law. At uni¬ 
versity he was prominent in Catho¬ 
lic youth activities. In the wake 
of the Pope’s Concordat with 
Hitler—before the true meaning of 
the Nazi creed became clear—Kie- 
singer, like many other young Cath¬ 
olics, joined the National Social¬ 
ist Party. 

That was in 1933. Kicsinger says 
he became disillusioned in 1934, 
when Hitler turned to blood and 
brutality.The young lawyer took no 
further part in party activities. He 
taught law at Berlin University, 
then during the war was drafted to 
serve in the Foreign Ministry. Auto¬ 
matically arrested by the allies *at 
the end of the war, Kicsinger spent 
18 months in prison. At his de-nazi- 
fication trial in 1948, he was cleared 
of guilt. 

He left prison resolved never 
again to get involved in politics 
or government. His talents dictated 
otherwise. When the first post-war 
legislature was formed in 1949, 




( You start saving money as soon as you buy a 
Bedford Petrol Engine Truck—because of its lower 
price. 

B Bedford Petrol Engines are simple but sturdy in 
design—you don't need specialised servicing and save 
on maintenance cost. 

I Smooth running Bedford Petrol Engine gives you 
faster acceleration—saves you valuable time, 
g Driving a Bedford Petrol Engine Truck is easier and 
less tiring—you don't need specially trained drivers 
and save on operation costs. 

B Bedford Patrol Engines are lightweight but pack 
tremendous power—this increases the payload of the 
truck and brings you more profit. 
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Kicsinger was there as an elected 
representative from the state of 
Baden-W lirttcmberg. 

The tall, suave and articulate 
lawyer made such a strong impres¬ 
sion during the next years, on 
Adenauer and others, that he was 
recognized as a potential occupant 
of the chancellery. Instead, as gov¬ 
ernor of his state in 1958, he re¬ 
turned to Stuttgart. 

By last autumn, however, under 
Chancellor Erhard, West Germany 
—the admired Wirtschaftswunder 
(economic miracle) of the Western 
world—was in dire straits. The eco¬ 
nomy, which had grown nearly 
seven per cent a year since 1950, 
seemed heading for nogrowth at all. 
It had been a classic case of over¬ 
spending. 

In the 1950’s, when rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth guaranteed enough 
money to meet any demand on the 
treasury, the government built a 
welfare-state structure that got big¬ 
ger and bigger. 

Inflationary Aid. I’he subsidy 
schemes were endless. Inefficient 
(German agriculture was given sub¬ 
sidies to stay alive. So were scores of 
high-cost coal mines that should 
have been out of business. The war- 
wounded got benefits;so did univer¬ 
sity students; so did parents with 
more than two children. In 1965, 
with national elections looming, 
many existing subsidies were in¬ 
creased and several new ones cre¬ 
ated, while taxes were reduced. 

When the inevitable inflation got 


too serious to ignore, an alarmed 
Federal Bank put on the brakes by 
restricting credit. Suddenly, manu¬ 
facturers panicked, began cutting 
back expansion plans and laying off 
workers. 

In autumn 1965, the demand for 
labour had been so great that 
660,000 jobs went begging, in 
spite of the fact that 1-2 million 
foreign wrirkers had been brought 
in from southern Europe. By Feb¬ 
ruary 1966, 225,000 workers were 
unemployed, and within another 
year the total would shoot up to 
670,000. 

Inevitahlv, the political effects 
were fell by the (^diristian Demo¬ 
cratic Union, the majc^rity p.irty, 
of which Adenauer, Erhard and 
Kiesingcr were all members. In 
response, the “conservative” U.DU 
-^-which over the years had moved 
gradually to the left —formed an 
alliance with its traditional enemy, 
the Social Democrats, wh(j had )ust 
as steadily abandoned their Marxist 
trappings in favour of a capitalist, 
middle-of-the-road policy. The can 
didatc elected by the coalition : Kurt 
Kiesingcr. On December i, 1966, 
at the age of 62, Kicsinger was for¬ 
mally voted into office as third 
chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

He faced a dilemma. On the one 
hand, public spending needed to be 
sharply reduced to balance the 
budget (as required by the federal 
con.stitution); on the other, a stimu¬ 
lus was needed to get investors 
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spending again and end the down¬ 
ward spiral of unemployment. 

Kicsinger sat down with his 
ministers in the longest cabinet 
meeting in the history of the Federal 
Republic. The upshot: a policy 
package that promised, among other 
measures, higher taxes, a reduction 
in farm subsidies, cut-backs in pen¬ 
sions and family allowances. More 
important, Kicsinger announced a 
ten per cent reduction in defence 
spending. 

To help implement his pro¬ 
grammes, the new chancellor has 
chosen a cabinet that is highly tal¬ 
ented—and very odd, reflecting the 
improbable coalition behincl him. 

Strong Allies. At his elbow is 
a Foreign Minister who, as a 
Social Democrat, had to flee to Nor¬ 
way to escape arrest by Hitler’s 
henchmen. He is Willy Brandt, 53, 
ex-mayor of West Berlin. Another 
colle^ue is Herbert Wchner, 61, a 
one-time card-carrying communist 
and today the bitter foe of the East 
German Reds. As All-German 
Affairs Minister, he is the adviser 
on matters leading towards Ger¬ 
man reunification. 

Also in this strange team is Franz 
Josef Strauss, 52, Defence Minister 
under Adenauer. Strauss, a conser¬ 
vative, is now JFinance Minister, 
and as such he works hand in glove 
with an Economics Minister who is 
a socialist: Karl Schiller, 56, a 
scholarly former professor who, 
with Brandt and Wehner, did much 
to rid the Social Democrats of their 


old Marxist garb and rebuild the 
party as a Teutonic version of the 
New Deal. 

Kicsinger rules these and the 
other members of his cabinet with 
a firm, deft hand. Gone are the days 
fas under Erhard) when cabinet 
ministers called press conferences to 
announce their own independent 
policies. And gone arc the days (as 
under Adenauer) when no minister 
dared open his mouth. “The Old 
Man overcontrollcd, and Erhard 
undcrcoritrollcd,’’ comments one 
who knew both administrations 
well. “In spite of its odd composi¬ 
tion, Kieslnger’s team works 
smoothly.” 

Bonn the chancellor likes; Badcn- 
Wiirttemberg he loves. At every 
opportunity, he goes back to his 
country cottage at Bebenhausen, 20 
miles from Stuttgart. There, hour 
after hour at week-ends, he wan¬ 
ders through the silvered forest. 
There he thinks. And there he 
makes many decisions he has not 
brought himself to in the bustling 
atmosphere of the national capital. 

Relaxed and gentle in public, he 
can be a holy terror in private. On 
one tramp through the woods he 
spotted an unfamiliar bird rising 
from a bush. “What kind of bird is 
that?” he demanded of the aides 
with him. None seemed to have any 
idea. “Well, go back and find out !” 
he barked—and an underling duti¬ 
fully dashed off to seek the answer. 

At the end of Kiesinger’s first 
year in office, there arc signs that 
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if you are the smart scientific sort—the kind 
the country needs-with a bright idea which 
can be profitably employed to help the country 
save foreign exchange by IMPORT 
SUBSTITUTION, here is how you can get an 
award and help the country too. 


individuals, research laboratories, or enterprises who may have invented a 
new product or thought out a new process or improvement on existing 
machinery* which can be used to SUBSTITUTE imported items, capital 
goods and raw materials, and components of imported machinery with 
indigenous raw materials, can qualify for an award and recognition. 4dl 
entries will be judged by experts in their respective fields. The awards are 
commensurate with the amount of foreign exchange each product is 
adjudged ci^Mibte of conserving or earning. 

Interested ? Drop a line to N. BHAVANANi, Director, Inventions 
Promotion Board, M. Ring Road. Moolchand Hospital Corner, New Defhi>U, 
for ftilj particulars and application forms. 
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How to judge the new 
REJHI^HTtl^ without using it: 



Just Iriy buying an old Remington, are carefully metal-finished for rust 
You'll find its price rather close resistance. 

to that of the new Remington ! Another exclusive Remington feature 
That's because owners are reluc- ^elps your Secretary change ribbons 


tant to part with a typewriter 
that's such good, lasting value. 

You'll feel even more strongly about 
your new Remington. Because the new 
Remington is an improved Remington. 
The keys have a much lighter touch 
The carriage movement is even easier 
and smoother. 

And by an exclusive Remington testing 
device the alignment of each type is 
checked. Plus, all internal components 


without getting her fingers messy, your 
correspondence dirty—and your temper 
up * Saves time too., .she doesn't have 
to do the letters all over again. 

Yes, Remington pays off in two ways. 
One, years and years of good service. 
Two, if you ever decide to sell the 
typewriter, the good price it will fetch. 
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his country’s economic fortunes are 
improving. Manufacturers’ order 
books show increased demand for 
factory products, unemployment 
figures have begun to go down, and 
once again Swiss banks are recom¬ 
mending German stocks to their 
customers. 

Kicsinger can also look with 
optimism on the new patterns he is 
beginning to forge abroad. Neither 
of the previous chancellors had 
dared to establish formal relations 
with the Soviet satellites of Eastern 
Europe. Seeing the opportunity to 
take initiatives of his own, Kie- 
singer, immediately after taking 
office, sent emissaries to Romania 
and established diplomatic relations. 
He would like to do the same with 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 


Czechoslovakia and Poland. The 
theory is that closer tics will produce 
a reunification of his divided coun¬ 
try far faster than the old policy of 
rejecting the Reds. Kicsinger has 
even dared to defy tradition and re¬ 
ply directly to a letter from the pre¬ 
mier of communist East Germany, 
who always claimed that this sort 
of thing would constitute “recogni¬ 
tion” of a separate Germany. 

Such firm and independent 
actions have attracted national and 
international favour and made Kie- 
singer one of the most popular 
figures in Germany. Neither fas¬ 
cism nor communism can look to 
the West Germans for support to¬ 
day. Simply stated, they are a nation 
of the West—and their chancellor 
is of the same breed. 


Signs of Life 

A NEW cafeteria has been opened at New York’s Central Park Zoo. In it 
is a large sign which says : “Let the animals watch you eat for a change.” 

—AP 


Sign in a store’s padded-bra department: “Nobody Is Perfect.” 

—Richard Harrison 

, The opening of a new public library had been long delayed. A notice 
in the adjacent shopping centre announced : “This is the first time a whole 
library has been overdue.” —Don Page 

A Tokyo telephone company sums up the city’s enormous traffic jams 
with'this sign : “Use the phone—you’ll never get there by car.” —d.f.p. 

Sign in a New York cab: “Please sit back and relax. It’s bad enough 
that I’m nervous.” —S. w. 

A RESTAURANT decoratcd in ancient Roman style put up a sign reading: 
"‘Humidus Colorium." It translates: “Wet Paint.” —Leonard Lyons 
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CANTAS SHOES 

put springs 

under your feet 
to give you 
better footwork 




Mother, 
soon your 
little girl 
will be a woman. 



Give her the vitality she needs to be beautiful 


Give her 
Cinkara 


Betwetn that delicate age of 
twelve and twenty your dau> 
ghter needs more than normal 
food. She needs EXTRA nou¬ 
rishment to get that health and 
sparkle which makes a beautiful 
woman. 

Give your 
daagliter Cintaira 

Cinkara is a balanced combina¬ 
tion of essential vitamins, bone 
and body building minerals as 
well as highly effective herbal 
restoratives. 

Start her on Cinkara today | 

Little girls become 
beaotl^ women widi 

CINKARA 

a ftfodnct of Hamdard 
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The Children 
America Forgot 

By Pearl Buck 


Alone, stateless, lost, they are the 
children fathered—then abandoned 
—by U.S. servicemen in Asia. A 
famous author pleads their case 


I AM a hunter. I am hunting for 
anonymous fathers—the Amer¬ 
ican servicemen who have left 
their children behind in Korea, 
Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, the 
Philippines and Vietnam. It is esti¬ 
mated that one in ten of the young 
servicemen sent to these countries 
fathers a child by an Asian girl. 
Result? The New People—the 
Amerasians! 

American policy towards these 
children is unique: “Impossible— 
they do not exist!” Perhaps I, 
too, might have believed in their 
non-existence had I not gone to 
see for myself. 


Pearl Buck, America’s most distinguished 
woman of letters, and winner of the Nobel 
and Pulitzer prizes, has devoted much of her 
time and energy in recent years to helping 
“lost children”—the (H-phaned, the handi¬ 
capped, and those of mixed parenuge. 


These children do not exist, I told 
myself firmly as I stared into faces 
that were certainly not Asian. Beg¬ 
gar children pursued me on Asian 
streets, and I gazed into dirty, beau¬ 
tiful little faces, faces with blue 
eyes, grey eyes, hazel eyes, faces sur¬ 
rounded by tangled brown hair, 
fair hair. 

“You don’t exist,” I muttered, 
while their filthy little hands 
clutched at my skirts. “No, no, you 
don’t exist,” I whispered when I saw 
them in orphanages. And “No,” I 
cried, when I saw a ragged gang of 
them sheltering under a bridge in 
a snowstorm. “No, you are not 
there!” 

At last, convinced against my will, 
I gave up. They arc there, and they 
arc there in great numbers. Many 
of them die in babyhood, and the 
ones who survive by tooth and claw. 


covMlittto fftoM nit w nm 
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by begging and thieving, are above 
average in looks and brains. 

“There arc more of these children 
than anyone knows,” the Korean 
ambassador said to me in Washing¬ 
ton one day. “And I must tell you 
that they are superior children.” 

Yet they are isolated and alone, 
stateless and lost. For in most of 
Asia the child traditionally belongs 
to the father, not the mother. Since 
it is the father who registers the 
child’s birth, a fatherless child has 
difficulty entering school or getting 
a job. Lacking a father, the child 
has no family and no future. 

One could say that these children 
are not my business. But I am vul¬ 
nerable to enchantment, and I am 
bewitched by them. They steal my 
heart by their wit and beauty. I can-, 
not see them grow up lost and angry 
without trying to do something 
about it. I know from history and 
experience that lost and angry chil¬ 
dren, especially if they have brains 
and beauty, grow up into dangerous 
people. 

Unerring Faith. I know the ser¬ 
vicemen are not solely responsible. 
No man has yet been able to pro¬ 
duce a child by himself. The Asian 
mothers of these children arc, for 
the most part, young girls who 
attach themselves to individual 
American servicemen and remain 


in order to reinforce her hold on 
him. That is an old female mistake 
in any country. In nearly all cases, 
the American fathers do not ack¬ 
nowledge the children they have 
begotten. 

Moved years ago by the plight of 
half-American children in Asia, I 
had already been bringing some of 
them to the United States for adop¬ 
tion. It was obvious, however, that 
many thousands of them could 
never be brought to the land of their 
fathers. 

So I became a hunter. I set out to 
find the American fathers who had 
brought about the situation. What 
their names were I did not enquire. 
Let them remain anonymous, if 
only they cared for the children. 
Anonymous fathers—fathers anony¬ 
mous—why not a Fathers Anony¬ 
mous club? Nothing would be 
asked of the members except money 
—with which the child could be edu¬ 
cated and prepared for life. 

I began in the most likely place I 
could imagine—in ex-servicemen’s 
organizations. I telephoned, the 
heads of such organizations. When 
they answered my questions I felt 
that their voices came from beyond 
the moon. 

“No,” they insisted. “Impossible.” 

But surely, for helpless chil¬ 
dren ... 


faithful, each tp her man, so long as They were only slightly touched, 
he stays in her country. There were local branches, they 

She hopes her man will marry said. If I would prepare individual 
her, as he often promises to do, batches of information . . . 
and she may even have the child I prepared them, sent a personal 
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letter with each and explained 
that a Father Anonymous need send 
no name, no address, only money. I 
mentioned the fact, apologetically, 
that a few dollars could save a child’s 
life; a few more dollars, sent regu¬ 
larly, could also educate a child and 
ensure him a job; just one dollar a 
year from every active serviceman 
could take care of all the Amerasian 
children and give them the best 


possible education. I sent inform¬ 
ation and letters into the void, and 
out of the void nothing came back. 

So the hunt goes on. And, still 
hunting, I am puzzled. How is it 
that these fathers will qot respond ? 
Do they never wonder where their 
Asian children arc and how they 
look? 

What strange instinct is this to 
beget, and then destroy? 


Sheer Poetry 

After a discussion of a magazine article in which a group of famous 
writers submitted tho English word they considered the most beautiful 
and evocative, I asked my Bangkok university students to give me their 
own choices. The writers’ favourites ran to words like “lilting,” “moon¬ 
light” and “dawn.” I expected a good deal of repetition from my students, 
with perhaps a few special oddities gleaned from their Victorian poetry 
course. 

1 did get a few “dawns” and “moonlights”—but on about half the 
papers, in neat, precise handwriting, appeared the word “progress.” 

—William W.irren 


♦ ♦ * 


Old Wood to Burn 

A QUEER fancy seems to he current that a fire exists only to warm people. 
It exists also to light their darkness, to raise their spirits, to toast their 
muffins, to air their rooms, to cook their chestnuts, to tell stories to their 
children, to make chequered shadows on their walls, to boil their hurried 
kettles, and to be the red heart of a man’s house and hearth, for which, as 
the great heathens said, a man should die. — G. k. Chesterton 

Don’t make the mistake of poking a wood fire, thinking that makes 
it burn more briskly, or of boosting up the logs to get a draught under 
them. Two logs placed side by side with the hot coals between them will 
make their own draught, which comes in at each end of the log. More¬ 
over, they keep the heat between themselves, constantly increasing it by 
reflecting it from one to the other. If you are in haste to make the flames 
start, don’t disturb the logs but use a pair of bellows. —Dan Beard 
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Whoever he was, he j ust hasn’t been any¬ 
where lately. Not with us, he hasn’t. 

Because there’s just no limit to where 
we can take you in this world. There’s 
just no limit to how good you can feel on 
the way. And there’s just no reason to 
put it off another minute. 

Suppose you have business in New 


York.With a Pan Am* ticket, you can get 
all the help you need along the way. 

We’ll arrange for hotel reservations, 
car rentals, conference nxrnis, secretarial 
help, interpreters—everything. All you 
have to do is relax and enjoy a few hour? 
in the air with us. 

And what hours they’ll be. 





You’ll have dinner for two by Maxim*s 
of Paris. 

You'll have a stewardess who’s been 
around the world the way most girls have 
been around the block. 

You’ll have a flight crew that sees more 
miles of sky in a week than most pilots 
see in a lifetime. 


And you’ll have a feeling you’re { 
places 1 ike you’ve never gone before. 

Because this time, you’re 
going with the world’s most 
experienced airline. ‘ 

And wherever you go, 
the sky will open up like a 
gift of joy. 



Pan Am makes the SDinsr srreat. 




In a holocaust of 
unimaginable force over 
3,000 years ago, a whole 
nation perished, and 
an island sank bcneatli 
the sea . . . 

Was This the 
Vanished 
World of 

t 

Atlantis? 


By Ronald Schiller 


O N A peaceful summer’s day 
in the Aegean, the beautiful 
island of Stronghyli, some 
70 miles north of Crete, lay basking 
in the sun. Its harbour was crowded 
with ships. Its terraced vineyards 
were heavy with fruit. In the warm 
springs that gushed from the sacred 
mountain in the centre of the island, 
people bathed, and in the steam fis¬ 
sures on its slopes they consulted 
the oracles. 

Suddenly, the 4,900-foot mountain 
heaved, roared, then blew up in a 
volcanic eruption of unimaginable 
violence. When the fiery rain finally 
stopped, the central portion of the 
island dropped into a deep hole in 
the sea. 

The pieces that remained—called 
the islands of Santorini today— 
were buried under volcanic ash. 
The explosion and its after-effects 
were enough to change the course 
of history. 

Archaeological evidence has long 
indicated that a series of catastrophic 
events—in fact, the cataclysm out of 
which Western civilization emerged 
—took place around the fifteenth 
century b.c. But did the Santorini 
eruption occur at that time, and was 
it of sufficient magnitude to have 
had such enormous consequences? 

In 1956, an accidental discovery 
was made by Professor Angelos 
Galanopoulos, of the Athens Seis- 
mological Institute. On the island of 
Thira, one of the shreds of Santorini 
that had not sunk under the sea, he 
visited a mine from which volcanic 


ash is removed for use as cement. At 
the bottom of the mine shaft he dis¬ 
covered the fire-blackened ruins of 
a stone house. Inside were two 
pieces of charred wood and the teeth 
of a man and woman. 

Radiocarbon analysis disclosed 
that they had died in approximate¬ 
ly 1400 B.C., and the volcanic ash 
that covered them was too feet 
thick. The eruption that laid it 
down may indeed have been the 
greatest in human history.* 

Just how violent was the Santorini 
explosion? For comparison, scien¬ 
tists turn to records of the Krakatoa 
eruption in the East Indies in 1883. 
That volcanic island cracked at its 
base, allowing an inrush of cold sea 
water which mingled with hot lava. 
The irresistible pressure of Expand¬ 
ing steam and gas blew the top off 
1,460-foot Krakatoa, sent a fiery 
column of dust 33 miles into the air 
and hurled rtxks 50 miles. The dust 
circled the earth, turning sunsets so 
red that, months later, fire brigades 
were called out on the U.S. east 
coast. 

When the eruption had spent its 
force, the empty shell of the vol¬ 
cano collapsed into a 6oo-foot-dcep 
crater in the sea, creating tidal 
waves which destroyed 295 towns, 
drowned 36,000 people and hurled 
a ship two miles inland. The roar 
shook houses to a distance of 480 

* Searches have continued on Thira. In 
mid-1967, a team of scientists bnMjght to light 
the first Minoan town ever to be uncovered in¬ 
tact—a counterpart of Pompeii, the Roman city 
buried by volcanic eruption in 79 A.O. 
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miles, and was heard more than 
2,000 miles away. 

The explosion of Santorini fol¬ 
lowed the same pattern, geologists 
say—except that it must have been 
many times more violent. According 
to Galanopoulos, the aerial energy 
released was equivalent to the simul¬ 
taneous explosion of several hun¬ 
dred hydrogen bombs. It buried 
what remained of the island under 
100 feet of burning ash; Krakatoa 
deposited only one foot. The wind 
spread the Santorini ash over an 
8o,{X)0-squarc-mile -area, largely to 
the south-east, where it still lies as 
a layer of the sea-bed, from several 
inches to many feet thick. 

When the volcano had emptied 
itself, the hollowcd-out mountain 
dropped into its crater, t, 2 oo feet be¬ 
low sea-level, creating , tidal waves 
estimated to have been one mile 
high at the vortex. Roaring outward 
at 200 miles per hour, the waves 
smashed the coast of Crete with suc¬ 
cessive walls of water loo feet high, 
engulfed the Egyptian delta less 
than three hours later, and had 
enough force left to drown the an¬ 
cient port of Ugarit in Syria, 640 
miles away. 

These are the calculations of 
the Santorini explosion’s physical 
eflects. Its historical effects may 
have been even more profound.' 

Western civilization traces its 
aesthetic, intellectual and demo¬ 
cratic traditions back to classical 
Greece. But at the time of the 
explosion, Greece was inhabited 


by primitive Helladic tribes. The 
great culture that later flowered 
there owes its origin to a people 
whom we call Minoans, 

Almost one million strong, the 
Minoans lived in a dozen cities on 
Crete, with outjxxsts on Santorini 
and other islands. They employed a 
sf)phisticated form of writing. They 
enjoyed a variety of sports, includ¬ 
ing boxing, wrestling, and bull 
games in which the contestants vaul¬ 
ted over the horns of the charging 
animals. They used flush toilets, air- 
conditioned their hou.ses by channel¬ 
ling cool breezes into them, and 
created superb vases, ornaments and 
wall paintings tliat would be high 
fashion in our living-rooms today. 
Their ambassadors and merchant 
fleets ranged the oceans of the 
ancient world. 

Sudden End. Late in the fif- 
iccnlh century b.c., this brilliant 
civiliz.ition abruptly vanished. Ex¬ 
cavations indicate that all of the 
Minoan cities were wiped out at the 
same lime, all the great palaces de¬ 
stroyed, their huge building stones 
tossed around like matchstick;. 

Until the recent geological discov¬ 
eries, the obliteration of Minoan 
civilization was an intriguing mys¬ 
tery, attributed to revolution or 
invasion. Many historians are now 
convinced that the destruction was 
caused by the eruption of Santorini 
—by the holocaust itself, by its aerial 
shock waves, and by the ensuing 
tidal waves. The heavy fall-out of 
volcanic ’ash filled Crete’s fertile 
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valleys, destroyed the crops, and 
rendered agriculture oi?. the island 
impossible for decades. Almost the 
entire Minoan race perished. 

There were scattered survivors— 
those who managed to reach the 
high mountains, those who were on 
distant voyages at the time. Archae¬ 
ological evidence indicates that most 
of these people fled to western Crete, 
and from there northwards to Myce¬ 
nae on the near-by shores of Greece. 
Although battered by tidal waves, 
Greece had not suffered from the 
volcanic fall-out, thanks to the 
north-west wind. 

The results of the Minoan migra¬ 
tion were quickly apparent in the 
flowering of Mycenaean civiliza¬ 
tion about 1400 B.C., when the writ¬ 
ten history of Greece begins. The 


refugees introduced the Greeks to 
their alphabet, art, archery and 
games—all hitherto unknown on 
the mainland. They taught them to 
work in bronze and gtjld, and prob¬ 
ably helped them build the great 
tombs and palaces that arc the glory 
of Mycenaean culture. 

Greeks of the Golden Age did 
not entirely forget the varished 
civilization, or the catastrophe. 
These lived on in various legends, 
including—possibly—the story of 
Atlantis. 

According to Plato, who recorded 
the incident later, Solon, the Athen¬ 
ian lawmaker, on a visit to Egypt 
in 590 B.C., was told by Egyptian 
priests that in the ancient past “there 
dwelt in your land the fairest and 
noblest race of men which ever 
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lived; of whom you and your whole 
city are but a seed or remnant. But 
there occurred violent earthquakes 
and floods, and in a single day and 
night of rain all your warlike Picn 
in a body sank into the earth, and 
the island of Atlantis disappeared 
beneath the sea.” 

Atlantis, by this account, was an 
island kingdom. It had an area of 
800,000 square miles —too big to fit 
into the Mediterranean—and Plato 
placed it in the ocean beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules (the Straits of 
Gibraltar), thereby giving the At¬ 
lantic its name. It was destroyed, 
according to Plato, 9,000 years be¬ 
fore Solon’s time. 

New Theory. Archaeologists 
point out many factual impossibili¬ 
ties in Plato’s account. Professor 
Galanopoulos believes that Solon 
simply misread the Egyptian symbol 
for ”100” as “1,000,” thereby multi- 
plying all figures tenfold. Eliminate 
that extra nought and the destruction 
took place 900 years before Solon— 
in the fifteenth century b.c., which 
coincides with the destruction of 
Santorini. The size of Atlantis, 
then, would have been 8o,0(X) square 
miles, which accords nicely with the 
dimensions of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean islands. And, Galanopoulos 
notes, there are two promontories ori 
the coast of Greece near Crete also 
called “Pillars of Hercules.” 

From Plato’s descriptions, the 
plain on which the “Royal City of 
Atlantis” was located closely resem¬ 
bles the plain on Crete wnerc the 
108 
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Minoan city of Phaistos stood. And 
the description of the part of the 
kingdom which was sacred to the 
sea god Poseidon, with its steam fis¬ 
sures, hot springs and concentric 
circular canals, “fits perfectly the 
features, shape and size of the island 
of Santorini,” says Galanopoulos. 
“Traces of the canals and harbours 
are discernible even novvon the floor 
of the caldera, or undersea crater.” 
These and other parallels have in¬ 
duced at least one distinguished his¬ 
torian to note, “It seems that the 
riddle of Atlantis has finally been 
solved.” ' 

A second great historic conse¬ 
quence of the Santorini cataclysm is 
the effect it may have had on north- • 
ern Egypt, 450 miles away, where 
the children of Israel laboured as 
slaves at the time. Historians have 
long noted the resemblance between 
the Ten Plagues, as recorded in the 
Bible, and disasters that have accom¬ 
panied volcanic eruptions. The sur¬ 
rounding waters may turn a rusty 
red, fish may be poisoned, and the 
accompanying meteorological dis¬ 
turbances frequently create whirl¬ 
winds, swamps and red rain. 

The Ten Plagues produced sim¬ 
ilar phenomena. The waters of 
Egypt turned red as blood, killing 
fish and driving frogs on shore. 
Darkness covered the land for three 
days. The heavens roared and 
poured down a fiery volcanic hail. 
Strong winds brought locusts, which 
destroyed what crops remained. In¬ 
sects, which bred in the rotting 
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bodies and swamps, brought disease 
to cattle and humans. Death was so 
rampant as to amount to the killing 
of the “firstborn” of every family. 

Egyptian documents confirm the 
disaster. “The land is utterly per- 
ished ... the sun is veiled and shines 
not,” says one papyrus. 

“O that the earth would cease 
from noise, and tumult be no 
more!” laments another. “The 
towns arc destroyed ... no fruit nor 
herbs are found . . . plague is 
throughout the land.” 

Did the enslaved Israelites take 
advantage of the confusion and be¬ 
gin their epic migration to the 
Promised Land.!^ As evidence, some 
biblical scholars cite I Kings 6: i: 
“And it came to pass, in the four 
hundred and eightieth year after the 
children of Israel were, come out of 
the land of Egypt, m the fourth 
year of Sol onion’s reign over Israel 
. . .” Since Solomon reigned from 
970-930 B.C., that puts the Exodus 
very near the time that Santorini 
exploded. 

I’he lliblc relates that Pharaoh 
pursued the Israelites and drowned 
in the sea with his army. Egyptian 
inscriptions also refer to this event. 
Professor Galanopoulos attributes 
the disaster to the tidal waves cre¬ 
ated when the cone of Santorini 
dropped into the sea—which could 


have occurred weeks or months 
after the eruptions, and the plagues, 
first began. 

He points out that the Hebrew 
words yam suf can mean cither 
“Red Sea” or “Reed Sea,” and de¬ 
clares that many scholars believe it 
was the latter that the Bible refers 
to. He identifies the location as Sir- 
benis Lake, a brackish body of water 
which is separated from the Medi¬ 
terranean by a narrow piece of land. 
He believes that the Israelites fled 
across this dry bridge, with the 
waters “on their right hand and on 
their left,” during the interval when 
the sea was drawn back towards the 
Aegean, and that the Egyptians 
were caught in the huge returning 
tidal wave. The interval would have 
been about 20 minutes. 

These theories about the Exodus 
stand on shakier ground than those 
concerning the destruction of Mi- 
noan civilization and the disappear¬ 
ance of Atlantis. Nevertheless, they 
seem to have occurred too closely to¬ 
gether in time to be ascribed to mere 
chance. They fit together like parts 
of an incomplete jigsaw puzzle. 

Today scientists and historians are 
working hard to find the pieces that 
will prove the contention that West¬ 
ern civilization was born in the 
flame and ashes of a volcanic erup¬ 
tion in the Aegean, 3,400 years ago. 


Cheap at the Price 

After his Saint Bernard had puppies, my friend put this advertisement 
in the local paper : “For Sale—Saint Bernard puppies. Guaranteed double 
your dog in a month, or your money back.” -d. s. 
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“■^“^LEASE Print Your Name and 
1 -^ Addre$s,” it says on the cou- 
jIl. pon, and I wish I could. I’d 
really lif^e to send for the lovely 
silver-plated cake server in my 
choice of patterns. But I never will. 
Never. 

Oh,I have the two box tops I need 
and 1 could probably find one rupee 
for a postal order to cover cost of 
postage. What I can’t do is print 
my name and address on that cou¬ 
pon. Print it? Even in shorthand, I 
couldn’t squeeze my name on to a 

dotted line that’s only this. 

long. 

I can’t fasten the little strap that’s 
supposed to encircle my umbrella 
to keep it closed, either. It’s too little. 

That is, the strap is too little. The 
umbrella is too big. 

I seem to spend a go<;>d part of my 
day battling with spatial relation¬ 
ships. The problem is that too much 
won’t fit into too little, no matter 
how hard I try. Or cry. Or stamp my 
foot and swear. 

What drives me to despair isn’t 
the clearly impossible feats, such as 
manoeuvring a too-big car into a 
too-small parking space. I know 
that won’t work—however much 
assistance I may get from bystanders 
who shout, “Right hand down a 
bit!” 

But I do have certain litdc 
illusions, and one is that a 12 x 15 
carpet is larger than an x 
14^ undcrfelt. It’s mathematically 
impossible for the felt to peep out on 
all four sides of the carpet. Yet there 

• fsoM v.a. 


It’s a 
Fight to 



By Jane Goodsell 
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it is, not only peeping out but curl¬ 
ing up. 

Another of my fantasies is that I 
expect my season ticket to fit neat¬ 
ly into the see-through compartment 
of my wallet designed for it. Un¬ 
daunted by my previous discnchant- 
ments, I persist in believing that this 
time my new ticlct will slip right 
in, smooth as silk, and lie flat. And 
why shouldn’t it.^ When you con¬ 
sider the number of people who can 
design nuclear submarines and com¬ 
pute missile trajectories, wouldn’t 
you think that somebody could cal¬ 
culate how to make a card fit into a 
card compartment without bend¬ 
ing.? 

As a matter of fact, 1 worked it 
out myself the last time I had to 
trim the edges of my season ticket to 
make it fit. By using a tape measure, 
I discovered that the card was 
exactly three-sixteenths of an inch 
larger than the compartment it was 
supposed to fit into. 

Am I the only {)crson in the coun¬ 
try who’s got a tape measure.? 


The hot-dog discrepancy is slight¬ 
ly different, but no less perplexing. 
Is there some reason why the sausage 
industry and the bread-roll manu¬ 
facturers can’t get together and re¬ 
solve their differences? Why can’t 
they make sausages as long as the 
rolls, or rolls as short as the saus¬ 
ages ? If either side would budge an 
inch—or if both would make a 
half-inch adjustment—the problem 
would be solved. 

I sometimes doubt whether there 
is such a thing as a perfect fit. No, 
I take that back. A perfect fit is 
what I throw myself into when I’m 
driven to distraction by the endless 
unfitness of things. 

Have you ever tried to ram your 
overnight essentials into an over¬ 
night bag? Or two suits into a two- 
suiter piece of luggage? Ever tried 
to jam the vacuum-cleaner attach¬ 
ments back into the attachments 
box? I know they came neatly 
packed in it,but a fat lot that proves. 
The fact is that nothing fits like a 
glove, including gloves. 


Pork kVine 

In Johannesburg, pigs on an experimental farm have been enjoying a 
pint of chilled white wine every day with their meals—and they have 
shown a marked increase in weight. “There were no ill effects except 
when the pigs did not take enough food with their wine," says Dr. W. A. 
Vosloo. 

“The pigs that took proportionate quantities of food and wine were 
more relaxed and went to sleep soon afterwards. But those that took too 
much wine became fractious. Their hair stood on end and they blundered 
about noisily and unsteadily until they eventually fell asleep.” —ap 
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She won’t have less than the best 


She prefers her friends draped in 


GWLIOR SUITING 
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Until slie was nearly 80 she had known nothing but 
farm work. By the time she was 100, she had become a 
world-famous artist rT-^l 

i he 


By Don Wharton 


lncrc(lil)lc 
Career of 
Grandma 
Moses 


HE was 78 years old when she 
began painting. She had never 
received a painting, lesson or 
been inside an art gallery or had 
more than*a few months’ schooling 
of any sort. Her entire life had been 
spent on farms, 15 years of it as a 
“hired girl.” Her hands were now 
arthritic, and she actually didn’t 
know the difference in artistic value 
between an original painting and a 
copy of a pretty postcard.-Yet a dec¬ 
ade later Anna Mary Robertson 
Moses was one of the best-known 
artists in the world. 

Her career has no parallel. At 90, 
pictures she had just completed 
were in galleries and exhibitions in 
the United States and numerous 
European countries. When she 
reached 100, birthday greetings 
flooded in from all over the world, 
including messages from all four 
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living U.S. Presidents. When she 
died in 1961 at loi, it was front-page 
news across Europe and America. 
It is only today, with the perspec¬ 
tive of a few added years, that we 
can fathom the full wonder of 
this fabulous story. 

Anna Mary Robertson was born 
in i860, one of ten children in a 
frugal farm family in New York 
State near the Vermont border. At 
12, she left home to earn her living 
as a hired girl. When only 15, she 
was cooking three meals a day, 
weeding, washing, cleaning, iron¬ 
ing, and churning butter. She 
worked like this, for a succession of 
families, until at 27 she married 
Thomas Moses, a hired man whom 
she found “of good family, very 
temperate and thrifty.” 

Moving to Virginia, she not only 
did the usual work of a farm wife 
but put in long extra hours to sup¬ 
plement the family income. At one 
time, she was making and selling 
160 pounds of butter a week. When 
her husband began selling milk, she 
had the task of washing, filling and 
sealing 100 bottles a day. Mean¬ 
while, she was bearing children— 
ten between 1888 and 1903, of 
whom only five survived. “Five 
little graves I left in that beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley.” 

This seeming drudgery, accept¬ 
ed, uncomplained at, apparently 
enjoyed, continued after she moved 
back to the hills of home in 1905 
and settled on a dairy farm in the 
Hoosick Valley. Year after year, her 
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routine made Monday a washday, 
Tuesday ironing and mending, 
Wednesday baking and cleaning, 
Thursday sewing, Friday sewing 
and odd jobs such as working in 
flower and vegetable gardens, Satur¬ 
day more cleaning—all this in 
addition to cooking for the whole 
family, making soag, gathering 
fruit, canning, rendering lard, 
trimming and cleaning oil lamps. 
(Not until she was 76 did she have 
electricity in her home.) 

So it is not strange that when she 
took up painting it was for practical 
rather than poetic reasons. “If I 
didn’t start painting,” she ex¬ 
plained, would have raised 
chickens. I would never sit back in a 
rocking chair, waiting for someone 
to help me.” 

“Fancy Work.” When past 70, her 
husband dead and housework too 
much for her, she began making 
bright little pictures of wool sewn 
on canvas. Then her arthritic hands 
worsened, and in 1938 a sister sug¬ 
gested that painting would be “bet¬ 
ter and faster.” For her first picture 
she used household paint and a piece 
of canvas left over from n^nding a 
threshing-machine cover. 

She thought no more of her paint¬ 
ing “than of doing fancy work.” 
She first exhibited her pictures at a 
local fair, entering them with some 
of her canned fruit and raspberry 
jam. The fruit and jam won a prize, 
but the paintings were ignored. She 
next put them on display in a shop 
at near-by Hoosick Falls, in the 
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hope of picking up a few dollars. 
There they happened to catch the 
eye of Louis C'aldcr, a middle- 
aged businessman who was 
always buying antiques and 
Americana. He bought all four, 
3 dollars (Rs. 22-5) apiece for the 
small ones and 5 dollars each 
for two larger ones. 

That evening she found he had 
been told she had ten more 
pictures and was coming out to 
the farm the next day to buy the 
lot. Lying in bed, she began 
worrying, because she hadn’t got 
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Left: “Hoosick Valley from 
Aly Window” 

Below: “Alary and the 
Little Lamb” 

Above: “Hallowe'en” 

Ri^ht: "Sugaring Off in 
Alaple Orchard” 



ten pictures. But then she re- 
called a large one she had painted 
of the Shenandoah Valley, and 
shfe “thought if I could find 
frames in the morning, I could 
cut that in two and make two 
pictures, which I did, and by so 
doing I had the ten pictures for 
him when he came.” 

These pictures do not rank 
among her important works, and 
dealers were not interested in 
them. But within less than a year, 
by sheerest chance, Calder en¬ 
countered a woman in a New 


York cafeteria who told him she 
knew a dealer from Vienna, 
newly settled in New York be¬ 
cause of the war, who was 
genuinely interested in folk art. 
This was Otto Kallir who, when 
he saw two paintings by this 
farm woman, wanted to see 
more. And when he saw more, he 
wanted to see still more. Within 
the year, Kallir was giving this 
unknown painter a “one-man” 
show. 

On October 8,1940, the day be¬ 
fore the exhibition opened, there 
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THE INCREDIBLE CAREER OF GRANDMA MOSES 


came the turning point in Anna 
Mary Robertson Moses’ professional 
. life: a New York Herald Tribune 
reporter referred to the new artist as 
“Grandma Moses.” This name got 
into the headlines, and was picked 
up later by magazines and other 
newspapers. 

The name caught on so well that 
millions of people never knew her 
by any other, or had the slightest 
idea what her full name was. She 
let strangers call her that to her 
face, and she came to use the 
name herself, at 93 slowly writing 
“Grandma Moses” on nearly 400 
Christmas cards. 

One leading art dealer today 
contends that, next to the fact that 
she was a true artist, the most im¬ 
portant ingredient in her popularity 
was this homely name. *' 

In those first, years. Grandma 
Moses wouldn’t paint a picture un¬ 
til she had a frame ready and had 
sawed a piece of board to fit—she 
rarely painted on canvas. She got 
^iriends and relatives to comb their 
attics for discarded mirror and pic¬ 
ture frames, then used hammer, 

^ nails and plastic wood to put the 
dilapidated ones into shape. 

When the demand for pictures 
outran her supply of frames, she 
sold them unframed. But this dis¬ 
pleased her; “It’s like sending my 
children out with ragged dresses on 
them.” 

She never had a studio, but 
painted in her farmhouse bedroom, 
sometimes in the summer using the 


verandah. She did her pictures in 
batches, like cakes, to save paint, 
using the same blue for five or six 
skies, the same greens for all the 
trees—“this way your paints don’t 
dry up on you.” When she was 88, 
she said, “I can start a batch of five 
on a Monday and have them fin¬ 
ished off on a Saturday.” She 
painted more than 1,500 in her last 
twenty years. 

In the early years, when she was 
asked the prices of her paintings, 
she replied, “What size do you 
want?” Pictures ordered by post cost 
3 dollars and up. In 1946, she got 
250 dollars (Rs, 1,875) a painting 
—the first time, according to a little 
notebook in which she recorded all 
sales, that any picture of hers 
brought such a price. In the past 
three years, 68 have been sold at one 
gallery at prices up to 20,000 dollars 
-t-Rs. 1-5 lakhs. 

It has been said that “Grandma 
Moses was an industry.” In a sense 
this was true. Under Kallir’s astute 
direction, a firm was set up called 
Grandma Moses Properties, which 
trademarked her name and copy¬ 
righted her pictures and sold repro¬ 
duction rights, with a percentage of 
every dollar going to the painter. 

Fame. A greeting-card firm sold 
more tlian 35 million Grandma 
Moses cards in ten years. Still other 
contracts were made with fabric 
houses. Altogether, far in excess of a 
quarter of a million dollars in royal¬ 
ties was passed on to this gentle, 
spry, birdlike woman. She was 
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exhibited, feted, honoured, tele¬ 
vised; she was entertained at the 
White House, adored by millions. 

Hut Grandma Moses never 
changed her frugal way of life. She 
used discarded coffee tins to keep 
paint in, old cold-cream jars to soak 
brushes in. Sometimes she worked 
with a brush long after it was worn 
down to a stub. Before starting a pic¬ 
ture, she gave the wood three under¬ 
coats—“so that I don’t have to put 
on so much of the expensive colour 
paint.” 

She was keen about being paid a 
little something for each picture, as 
if it were a jar of jam, but she was 
indifferent to large sums. When 
Otto Kallir sent her a 12,000-dollar 
royalty cheque in 1947, she didn’t 
cash it. After two letters from him, 
it still remained uncashed. He vis¬ 
ited her at Eagle Bridge, insisted 
that it be cashed, got her promise, 
came back the next day and found 
her sitting at a table loaded with 
huge piles of notes—12,000 dollars’ 
worth. Kallir then insisted she 
should have a lawyer to handle her 
finances. 

While everyone tliinks of a 
Grandma Moses picture as a rural 
landscape with a lovely Green 
Mountains background, she seldom 
“painted from nature.” She said 
that sitting out in the open with an 
easel was “very impracticable.” She 
worked at a table indoors, with “it 
all up here in my head.” She would 
paint a landscape, and afterwards 
“put in the boys and the cows.” 
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Critics observed that her figures 
did not cast shadows. She never 
mastered perspective or proportion 
—a man in the background might 
actually be la-ger than a horse in the 
foreground. And yet, when her pic¬ 
tures are viewed as a whole, there 
is a perfection about them that casts 
a spell and makes people ignore 
technical oddities and shortcomings. 

Grandma Moses soon stopped her 
early practice of copying postcards 
and photographs of the Taj Mahal 
and Lake Geneva. More and more, 
.she “painted her memory.” She kept 
on learning and improving, and hit 
her stride around 85. Kallir bought 
whatever she sent him for sale, held 
back the markedly inferior and ex¬ 
hibited those paintings which in his 
opinion were most representative of 
her talent and style. 

Anna Mary Robertson Moses was 
a link between two ages. The child 
whose first photograph was taken 
in 1864, her head in a clamp to keep 
it still and avoid a blur, lived to sleep 
under an electric blanket and to 
watch television (“Monotonous.”). 
But there is much more to her ap¬ 
peal than her age or the fact that she 
never went to art school. Many 
critics say that this appeal is partly 
nostalgia, for a childhood that was 
simple and peaceful and happy— 
the kind of childhood that some had 
and others wish they had had. 

Whatever the nature and origins 
of Grandma Moses’ appeal, it proved 
to be universal. When her work 
reached Europe, the critical acclaim 
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was even greater than at home. In 
Moscow, 100,000 people went to her 
exhibition. In Munich, a visitor 
wrote in the guest book, “One can 
almost feel the fresh air coming over 
the hills.” And in Salzburg an offi¬ 
cial at the art gallery, who had 
watched crowds for years, reported, 
“Ninety-five per cent of the visitors 
left the show in a happy, satisfied 
mood, with the words, ‘It was 
beautiful.’ ” 

Grandma Moses once said, “I like 
to paint old-timey things—some¬ 
thing real pretty.” She did far, far 


more than that—and lived to see 
one of her paintings hanging in the 
White House, another in the Muscc 
National d’Art Moderne in Paris. 

More important, however, was 
the fact that, according to one ad¬ 
mirer, Grandma Moses made her 
land “lovable even to those who do 
not yet know it from personal c.x- 
perience.” 

Anyone can love the earth, but it 
is incredible that anyone could start 
out at 78 and learn how to com¬ 
municate that feeling to multitudes 
at home and abroad. 


Cartoon Quips' 

Boss to secretary: “Head that memo ‘Strictly Confidential.’ I want 
everyone in the office to read it.” —w.s.j. 

Airman to officer : “Our anti-anti-missile missile’s just shot itself down, 
sir!” -s.n. 

Medium at seance: “Please, Harry—if you didn’t take it with you, 
where is it?” —W. h. 

m * * 

Parent Teacher Problems 

Item in a Parent Teacher Association news sheet : “Mrs. Terry, who has 
reared nine fine children, came to our first PTA meeting of the year and 
stayed an hour before she remembered she no longer had any children at 
school.” 

A BUSY mother, inviting parents to a PTA meeting, typed a letter 
with several carbons. But she made a mistake and put the cartwn m back¬ 
wards. Not having time to do the job again, she just added a postscript : 

“If you want to know what this letter says, please hold it up to a mirror.” 

They all came. —s. s. 

Homeward bound, my neighbour was telling me about the harrowing 
day he had had. “What you need is a tranquillizer,” I suggested. 

“I had one,” he replied. “But now she’s president of the PTA.” 

—Mrs. H. M. 
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Why I am 
No Longer 
Communist 


By Phillip Abbott Luce 

An angry young man tells the story of 
his ‘"wasted years”—from youthful rebellion 
to militant activity and eventual defection 


E vert communist must be pre¬ 
pared to act upon command. 
Once he begins to develop 
scruples, he’s on his way out. How 
and when the break comes depends 
on the man and the circumstances. 

I began dabbling in “revolution” 
in 1958, when I was 20. I became 
a free-wheeling “activist” among 
American leftist groups in i960 aad 
a secret member of the Chinese- 
orientated Progressive Labour Party 


in 1963. By late 1964 I was trusted 
enough to be selected to join a 
special group to go underground. 

The plan was discussed for weeks 
in quiet restaurants and coffee¬ 
houses in New York City. We 
would be trained in the techniques 
of disguise, forgery, wire-tapping, 
karate, evasion of surveillance. 
Later, this education would be 
rounded out abroad, in Cuba or 
China. Then we would change our 
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names and trades, drop all open 
contacts with communists and blend 
into the submerged world of secret 
operatives. 

As a start, I was instructed to give 
up my friends, my relatives, my job, 
my flat. Since I was at the time 
awaiting trial for my connexion 
with trips to (yuba in defiance of 
U.S. State Department policy, I 
would become a fugitive from jus¬ 
tice, There would be no turning 
back. 

Big Decision. I chose not to go 
underground. wShortly after, I broke 
away. It was not a sudden thing. 
The underground project was only 
the climax. For months I had been 
worried by scruples, but I was kept 
too busy with meetings, picketings, 
sit-ins and editorial-writing to think 
things out. Now I was forced to 
reappraise communism and my 
own relationship to it—not the 
abstract ideas, but the grim facts. 

1 defected because, when the 
chips were down, I couldn’t accept 
total obedience. Sucked into the 
movement by hunger for absolute 
freedom and rebellion against all 
authority, I eventually recognized 
that there were no margins for 
personal freedom among hard-core 
communist revolutionary organiza¬ 
tions, 

I defected because I saw young 
people being deceived and possibly 
destroyed by lies which we, as lead¬ 
ers, were telling them; by actions 
in which they were just expendable 
pawns. Some were my friends, 
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drawn into the movement in part 
by my example. 

I defected not because I was re¬ 
conciled to the injustices of society 
as I saw them, but because I real¬ 
ized that communism would bring 
more and infinitely worse injustice. 

My story is not unique. Thous¬ 
ands of young people for nearly 
half a century have believed that 
revolutionary radicalism held the 
answers to their own grievances and 
the world’s problems. Few joined 
the movement for bad reasons. 
Mostly we were naive, romantic, 
misinformed—above all, angry and 
impatient. 

I was botn of middle-class par¬ 
ents. I graduated from university in 
1958, then earned a master’s degree 
in political science in 1960. By the 
time I started studying for my 
master’s degree, I had begun to 
flirt with communism. My inner 
frustrations led me to the illogical 
conclusion that only the overthrow 
of the whole political and economic 
structure of the United States could 
cure its ills. 

These inner frustrations are diffi¬ 
cult to explain, being more emo¬ 
tional than reasoned. I was in 
rebellion against parents, school, 
society—any authority. I wanted 
things changed, and changed now. 
The normal democratic tempo 
seemed to me too slow, the “estab¬ 
lishment” too entrenched to yield to 
anything but violent pressures. My 
rebellion was fed by the reading of 
communist hate propaganda and 
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sustained by the itch to “do some- 
thing.” 

When I had got my master’s de¬ 
gree, I went to New York. I wrote 
for the Wor\€r, a communist news¬ 
paper, under several pseudonyms, 
and I fellow-travelled with a variety 
of communist organizations, com¬ 
ing to know the whole spectrum of 
•ultra-left groupings, some of them 
communist creations, some infil¬ 
trated, some independently radical. 
I was searching for a “home” in the 
frenzied world of revolution. It was 
not until mid-1963, however, that I 
became fully involved. 

By then the so-called New Left 
(America’s new and strident left- 
wing groups) was in loud and vio¬ 
lent eruption, an outgrowth of the 
stage of romantic anarchy called the 
Beat Generation. The 'movement 
was “new”—or so wc told ourselves 
—because it rejected the convention¬ 
al Marxist jargon and working-class 
mystique. Wc had only contempt for 
the Old Left, with its patience and 
restraints. We relished stirring up 
trouble for trouble’s sake. We were 
for police baiting, riots, under¬ 
ground movements. Ours was an 
attitude rather than an ideology. 

Early in 1963, I was approached 
by a leader of the Maoist Progres¬ 
sive Labour Party to join an expedi¬ 
tion to Cuba. No one can overstate 
the influence of Communist Cuba 
upon immature, alienated minds. 
Fidel Castro and Che Guevara were 
to us what Lenin and Trotsky had 
been to others in their time. Here 


was action, colour, our own kind in 
power—and all of it only 90 miles 
. from the mighty Yankees. Here was 
David defying Goliath. I jumped at 
the chance to go. The fact that it 
might be in violation of U.S. federal 
law added spice to the adventure. 

When I returned, I plunged into 
Progressive Labour Party activities. 
In 1964, I helped organize a second 
trip to Cuba. I was arrested while 
trying to kindle a riot in New 
York’s Times Square—forcing a 
“confrontation with the cops,” we 
called it grandly. I helped secrete 
guns in New York City for future 
“self-defence.” I drafted the original 
declaration calling on young men to 
refuse to fight in Vietnam, took part 
in marches, shouted slogans as 
directed. 

Wrong Attitude. It was a 

phrenetic life, as “involved” as 
any communist string-puller could 
wish. The change in me was evi¬ 
denced by a new willingness to lie 
and deceive others in pursuit of our 
goals. Looking back, I recognized 
how utterly self-righteous and in¬ 
tolerant wc were, not only or the 
“enemy”—meaning everyone from 
conservatives to “bourgeois radi¬ 
cals”—but of all other elements in . 
the New Left. It was the totalitarian 
mentality in action. We were tod¬ 
dling totalitarians, and unoflicial 
communists demanding instant 
idealism and “Millenaium Now!” 
We alone had the “true truth” from 
which dissent was heresy. 

By dint of sheer activity I was 
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becoming more and more entrapped 
within the narrow communist 
world. If you are a good communist, 
your time—including evenings and 
week-ends—is not your own. You 
sell party literature, do volunteer 
mailings and office work, paint 
signs, picket, demonstrate, attend 
endless meetings. 

Yet some part of my mind was 
uneasy, questioning. The caches of 
arms left a bitter taste. It bothered 
me to see our individual members 
time and again become pawns in 
plans and plots outside their know¬ 
ledge or consent, so that they were 
often jailed or injured for reasons 
beyond their control. 

At last, all my doubts and griev¬ 
ances seemed to crystallize when 
the scheme for going underground 
was sprung on us. Making t^he con¬ 
scious decision to join the commu¬ 
nists had taken a certain kind of 
guts. Now, defection proved even 
more difficult. The temptation is to 
slink away in silence; if you decide 
to break away publicly and try to 
save others from the morass, you 
have to be prepared for slander, 
harassment, even physical attack. 

I chose the latter alternative. 
Then I walked into the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation office in 
New York to clinen it. At this, the 
wrath of my former “comrades” 


knew no bounds. They Accused me 
of every crime in the book, con¬ 
tended that I had always been a 
“police agent.” I was in the outside 
world but not yet part of it. It took 
some time before I discovered not 
only that I was indeed free but that 
others had gone through the same 
ordeal of disenchantment and that, 
like’ them, I could ultimately re¬ 
adjust myself to a rational society.' 

I think often that I might have 
been spared the wasted years if my 
schooling had included the study 
of communism—not as a beguiling 
doctrine through its sacred texts, but 
as living history on view in Soviet 
Russia and Communist China and 
in the story of its many mass decep¬ 
tions and manipulations in the Free 
World. There is a rich literature 
on communism. Surely universities 
have an obligation to use it effec¬ 
tively. 

Fve thought a lot about my in¬ 
volvement, and its meaning. It is 
not enough to condemn impatient, 
rebellious youth as communists or 
dupes. The* public must distinguish 
between young communists and 
oung rebels. Youth has always 
een rebellious. The problem is to 
understand and channel their zeal 
for a more just world, and to keep 
them out of the clutches of commu¬ 
nists and other extremists. 


To THE three writers credited for the screenplay of Zeffirelli’s recent 
film. The Taming of the Shrew, there is this added line; “With acknow¬ 
ledgement to William Shakespeare, without whom they would have been 
at a loss for words.” 



E. LD.-Parry in the home 



“What is higher standard of living?” 
It includes a million small things— 
sugar in your cup of tea, sweets for 
your children, help in the kitchen for 
your wife; and it includes even beauti¬ 
ful bathroom fittings—all those things 
that make life more comfortable, more 
enjoyable. 

E.I.D.-Parry Group of Companies, in 
addition to manufacture of fertilisers, 
sugar, confectionery, ceramics, carbon 
dioxide, etc., market hundreds of pro¬ 
ducts of everyday use in every house¬ 
hold to make life more pleasant. 





Farmers are traditionally conservative 
and progress towards scientific farming 
in India was restricted for many years 
because of lack of proper knowledge, 
materials and resources. Availability 
of fertilisers, hybrid seeds, plant pro¬ 
tection chemicals and improved tools 
are now changing the pattern of farm¬ 
ing. E.I.D.-PARRY anticipated this 
revolution sixty years ago when they 
started manufacturing and distribut¬ 


ing chemical fertilisers. E.I.D.-PARRY 
factories in Madras, Ranipet and Tade- 
palli manufacture Complex and Strai¬ 
ght fertilisers and plant protection 
chemicals and the Company has fifteen 
mixing centres manufacturing balan¬ 
ced fertiliser mixtures. They have a 
wide network of distributors and emp¬ 
loy soil chemists, agronomists and 
demonstrators to provide an excellent 
and complete service to the farmer. 


E.lDr Parry and the farmer 



E.LDr Parry 

promoting industrial progress 


Since Independence, there has been a 
tremendous upsurge in industrial acti¬ 
vity in India. New entrepreneurs have 
come into the field and older ones are 
expanding their establishments. Supp¬ 
lying them with reliable machinery of 
all types and helping them to get the 
most out of them through after — 


sales - service calls for experienced 
technical knowledge and a wide net¬ 
work of well organised offices. 
E.I.D.-Parry have been contributing 
to the industrial growth of the country 
by supplying the entrepreneurs engi¬ 
neering products from the following 
companies: 


Kirloskar Oil Engines, Kitloskar Cummins Limited; Kirloskar Electric Co., Limited, Kirioskar Asea Limited, 
Kirloakar Bros. Limited, Alfred Herbert (India) Private Limited, Andrew Yule Sc Company Limited, Andrew 
Barclay ^na Sc Company Limited, Bitulac Limited, British Belting Sc Asbestos Limited, Cham Belt Company, 
Cochran & Company Annan Limited, Puller Electric Limited, Hawker Siddeley Brush International Limited, 
Henry Simon Limited, Indian Aluminium Cotnpany Limited, Jessop Sc Company Limited, Midland Silicones 
Limited, Minimax Limited, Railway Mine Sc Plantation Equipment Limited, Reliance Firebrick Sc Pottery 
Company Limited, L. Sterne Sc Company Limited, Tide Water Oil Company (India) Limited, Structural Engi- 
ncering Works Limited. 



Distribution - 
E. ID.-Parry’s forte 



However excellent a product, it must 
reach the customer for whom it is 
meant. He may be anywhere—in the 
same town or a remote village. 

In the total picture of E.l.D.-Parry 
activities, this vital element of distri¬ 
bution is given great importance. 
Whether it is biscuits or antibiotics or 
fertilisers or agricultural pumpsets or 


switchgear—the product reaches the 
customer without fail, if it is distri¬ 
buted by E.l.D.-Parry. A network of 
branch oifices, distributors and a well 
organised sales and service force take 
good cate of that. 

E.l.D.-Parry have a long reach— 
in any direction. 


£ IDr Parry Ltd., Madras 
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Fought over in two Wor Id 
PFarSy tiny Heligoland was 
nearly erased from the 
earth—yet today, thanks 
to the initiative of two 
young idealists, it has risen 
from desolation to become 
one of Northern Europe's 
most popular resorts 



The Indestructible Island 


Bv Lawrence Elliott 


I N THE North Sea, some 40 miles 
off the German coast, lies pic¬ 
turesque Heligoland, an island 
speck not quite a mile long and less 
than 200 acres in area. From afar 
it looks like a toy town, with small 
boats bustling across the harbour, a 
fringe of white beach, and busy 
little streets pressed against red 
sandstone bluffs that rise up steeply 
to a grass-covered plateau called the 
Oberland. 

Yet twice within living memory, 
this peaceful spit of land bristled 
with artillery and underground 
armament, and twice the 3,000 
islanders have suffered the disas¬ 
trous consequences of a war none of 


them wanted. Kaiser Wilhelm II 
was the first to turn the island into 
a fortress, evacuating the Hcligo- 
landers to make room for the gun 
crews of the First World War. In 
the late 1930’s, Hitler vastly ex¬ 
tended the subterranean network 
of bunkers, and used the island as 
a naval base. 

The inevitable came at noon on 
April 18, 1945. An Allied air 
armada, 1,000 planes strong, thun¬ 
dered out of the west and loosed a 
hailstorm of bombs. Huddled in 
underground shelters, islanders felt 
the earth quiver and heard massive 
slabs of rock crash into the sea as 
the land they loved was reduced to 
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rubble. When the raid was over, 
they, rubbed the red dust from their 
eyes and crept out to find not a 
building standing, not even the 
gaily-striped lighthouse that had 
been their symbol. Then, with the 
cemetery destroyed, they committed 
their 20 dead to the sea. When night 
came, it was ominously dark. It 
would remain so for almost a 
decade. 

After the devastating bombard¬ 
ment, the Heligolanders were dis¬ 
persed to north German towns and 
villages where they lived in a world 
so alien they were like fish out of 
water. But they survived. With un¬ 
swerving faith in each other and 
an absolute determination to return 
some day to their island, they met 
in small groups to exchange news 
and to sing Heligolandish songs so 
that the children would not forget 
their native tongue. 

Big Bang. When the war ended 
the British said they would allow 
no one to return. Bent on thor¬ 
oughly destroying the fortifications, 
they packed the tunnels and caves 
with 6,700 tons of explosives, and 
on April 18, 1947—two years to 
the day after the terrible war-time 
raid—detonated one of the greatest 
non-nuclear blasts in history. 

The explosion was heard in Paris, 
450 miles away. Heligolanders, 
waiting forlornly in the streets of 
Cuxhaven on the mainland, saw the 
dirtv black cloud plainly, and tears 
welled up in their eyes. Tons of rock 
tore loose and a small piece of land 
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slid into the sea. But when the 
dust had settled, Heligoland the 
indestructible was still there. 

Soon Britain announced that the 
RAF would use the ruin as a bomb¬ 
ing range. Horrified, the islanders 
petitioned Britain’s House of Com¬ 
mons, the occupation authorities, 
the United Nations, the Pope—to 
no avail. But even when many Ger¬ 
mans conceded that Heligoland was 
gone for good, the islanders fought 
on, and whenever they raised their 
glasses, there was only one toast: 
“Next year on Heligoland!’’ 

In December 1950, after an 
earnest discussion about post-war 
Europe at the University of Heidel¬ 
berg, two students decided to go to 
Heligoland as a protest against the 
bombing, and as a personal plea for 
Germany to be accepted again into 
the family of nations. Rene Leudes- 
dorff was a theology student—thin 
and sensitive. Georg von Hatzfeld, 
son of a poet, was an idealist and 
abhorred violence. With about Rs. 
90 between them, they hitchhiked to 
Hamburg. 

There a journalist gave them 
money in exchange for exclusive 
rights to a story—should there ever 
be one. A fisherman agreed to take 
them to the island for Rs. 360—in 
advance. And in the early morning, 
five days before Christmas, the two 
young men set out on a stormy sea, 
bound for an adventure such as they 
could scarcely imagine. 

The wind howled in their ears, 
and their little craft pitched deep 
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THE INDESTRUCTIBLE ISLAND 


into the troughs, then teetered pre¬ 
cariously on the wave-crests. Once 
the engine stalled, and while the 
fisherman’s freezing fingers groped 
to right the trouble they tossed at 
the mercy of the wild North Sea. 

Just before 3 p.m. the island sud¬ 
denly rose darkly before them. 
They made their way into the bat¬ 
tered harbour—only to find a British 
patrol boat, Eileen, already there. 
Fortunately, the officer in charge 
swallowed Leudesdorff’s tale that 
they were journalists come to have a 
look at the island—but warned them 
to be gone well before 7 p.m., when 
another practice raid was scheduled. 
Then Eileen cast off, and the boys 
picked their way across the devasta¬ 
tion towards the Oherland. 

It began to snow. In the gather¬ 
ing darkness they stiJmbled over 
unexploded bombs and slipped re¬ 
peatedly into craters, terrified that 
at any moment they would blow 
themselves into oblivion. At last 
they reached an anti-aircraft tower 
—the only building not completely 
obliterated—and crept inside to seek 
what warmth there might be. 

Once they heard planes droning 
closer and composed themselves for 
the end, regretting only that there 
had been so little time for the world 
to learn of their mission. But the 
planes flew on, for by now the 
British knew what was afoot. The 
“invaders” had won the first en¬ 
counter. 

But the batde was far from over. 
Contrary, to the students’ hopes. 


Heligolanders did not respond to 
their gesture by swarming back in 
force. 

The people thrilled to the news, 
to be sure, but were constrained 
by a British announcement that 
bombings would be resumed on 
December 22. And so the boys sat in 
miserable silence, teeth chattering 
because they couldn’t get the wet 
wood burning. 

The British did not bomb the 
island, and on December 23 the 
boys were back in Hamburg to seek 
reinforcements. Four days later, they 
returned to the island, accompanied 
by two Heligolanders. 

On December 31 they were fol¬ 
lowed by a band of students from 
Britain, Germany, Italy and the 
United States, as well as a boatload 
of reporters and television camera¬ 
men. Building a huge bonfire to 
commemorate the New Year, the 
madcap little army, now 50 strong, 
settled in for a long siege. 

World News. Soon the story 
spread far and wide. Oceanog¬ 
raphers, ornithologists and marine 
biologists who treasured the island’s 
unique ecology clamoured for its re¬ 
turn to peaceful purposes. Indian 
newspapers praised the students as 
true disciples of Gandhi. Questions 
were asked in the House of Com¬ 
mons and controversy erupted across 
the whole of England. The British 
authorities on the scene were sorely 
beset: they secredy admired the 
courage of the “occupation force,” 
but without orders to the contrary 
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they were finally forced to the job of 
removing them. 

Going at it with diligence, if not 
enthusiasm, they turned to the Ger¬ 
mans for help. But they had badly 
miscalculated the great surge of 
sympathy and pride that the stu¬ 
dents had roused in the German 
people. Wherever they turned, the 
answer was a polite no. 

In exasperation, the British or¬ 
dered patrol boat Eileen to the 
island on December 31, but her pro¬ 
peller was shattered on an ice floe 
as she came out of Cuxhaven 
harbour. A second British vessel, 
Albert, was dispatched from Ham¬ 
burg to mcetwith an even more gall¬ 
ing misadventure. As she reached 
the open sea, her exhaust pipe froze. 
Then her wooden hull was torn by 
drifting ice and Albert just man¬ 
aged to run ashore near Cuxhaven. 

Meanwhile, on the island, the 
squatters tried to decide what to do 
when the British did get there. On 
the afternoon of January 3, the 
mended Eileen came limping into 
the harbour, and her commander 
read to the assembled “liberators” 
a decree which prohibited all but 
authorized personnel from visiting 
Heligoland. 

“We shall go peaceably,” de¬ 
clared spokesman Rene Leudes- 
dorff. “But if the island is bombed 
again we shall return—with an even 
larger force.” 

Late in February, the British 
High Commissioner announced 
that Heligoland would be returned 
138 


to Germany as soon as an alternative 
bombing-range was approved. On 
March i, 1952, when the island was 
finally released, it was a heap of 
rubble, its very topography changed 
—and the Heligolaoders themselves 
were penniless.'But Germany rose 
to the challenge. A foundation 
called Action Helgoland launched 
a nationwide drive for funds, and 
raised Rs. 18 lakhs. A reconstruc¬ 
tion team was soon at work. 

The task was awesome. Nowhere 
in the world was there a greater 
concentration of unexploded bombs 
and mines. As dredges scoured the 
harbour, the entire island had to be 
churned irt'a risky search, the bombs 
defused and shipped away for scrap 
metal. 

It took two years to finish that 
job alone. Meanwhile, every bit 
of building material, every drop of 
drinking water, had to be brought 
from the mainland. But for the first 
time in seven years there was life on 
the island; the people rejoiced, and 
the men returned at once to help in 
the rebuilding programme. 

The first family arrived there in 
April 1954, and the last when the 
reconstruction was finally done, ten 
years later. (All but a handful of the 
original islanders chose to come 
home.) As each family stepped 
ashore, they gazed in wonder at the 
miracle. 

Gone were the quaint but 
cramped Frisian cottages. In their 
place were neat and vividly-coloured 
houses, whose style was timeless and 
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as agreeable to the surroundings as 
the red rock itself. Short streets, 
- ingeniously designed to break the 
wind, ran into surprising plazas 
ablaze with flowers. And the Ober- 
land was dominated by a new 
lighthouse, beaming 40 miles into 
the North Sea. 

Not everyone was instantly capti¬ 
vated by the island’s new look. But 
when a tourist complained that the 
idyllic Heligoland of yesterday was 
lost for ever, a 72-year-oId islander 
commented, “Well, on a cold 
winter’s night a man can grow used 
to living with central heating, run¬ 
ning water and television.’’ 

Tourists came in ever-growing 


numbers—not just the rkh as in 
earlier days, but students, campers, 
and families seeking respite from 
the pressures of mainland life. 

Heligoland’s two “liberators’’ are 
often among theje visitors. Rene 
Leudesdorff is now a Lutheran 
minister working with young peo¬ 
ple, and Georg von Hatzfeld a suc¬ 
cessful Munich publisher. Both are 
awed by the incredible changes 
wrought on the once-desolate land¬ 
scape. Indeed, the “liberators’’ find 
it difficult to reconstruct the hell 
that greeted them 17 years ago—for 
today, in German hearts, Heligo¬ 
land is an enchanted island, and a 
place of deepest peace. 


Cherchez ha Femme 

A WELL-KNOWN nineteenth century French politician, charmed by a 
pretty young actress, sent this note to her, backstage : “When one secs you 
one loves you; and when one loves you, where does one sec you?’’— G. B. 

French academician Maurice Donnay, listening to a complaint about 
the Academy’s ban on women, replied : “If they were to enter the 
Academy, not even the dictionary could get a word in.’’ 

—Mirovr de I'llistotre, France 
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Scotch Mist 

Uncle Duncan, from the Scottish Highland faction of our Campbell 
clan, was visiting us in our Hollywood home. Our sunny climate never 
failed us, but despite the weather and our best efforts at hospitality, Uncle 
Duncan grew increasingly dejected. At last I asked him if he wasn’t 
enjoying the sunshine, the swimming pool, the barbecues. “It’s wonder¬ 
ful, lad,’’ Uncle Duncan replied. “But after a time a man starts longing 
for a good gloom.” —G. R. Campbell 
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fVhen the whole world is your hank, the 
profits are inexhaustible 

Living Off 
the Interest 

By Jean Bell Mosley 


U NCLE Hayden was fond of 
talking about living off his 
interest. He would come to 
the farm on Sundays, admire the 
crops, help Grandpa and Dad with 
the sheep, then take a brisk canter 
round the meadow astride Straw¬ 
berry Nell. Later, after consuming 
»great amounts of Grandma’s fried 
chicken and Mama’s dewberry pie, 
he would gather with the rest of us 
on the porch or in the parlour. 
There he would twirl his watch 
chain and embark on his favourite 
dissertation. 

“Yessir.” (He always began with 
“Yessir,” as though the intervening 
week had been but a momentary in¬ 
terruption.) “Yessir, you could get a 
timber company to come in here and 
give you a good price for the pine 


grove. And that land by the river— 
enough there for another farm. Sell 
it! Or let someone quarry the 
granite in these hills.’’ From time to 
time he varied his ambitious mone¬ 
tary exhortations. “Enlarge your 
world,’’ he would say. “Sell the 
dairy herd. Enquire about oil rights. 
Put your money in the bank and 
live off the interest, like I do.’’ And 
he would take out his little black 
bankbook and pass it round to show 
us proof of his accrued interest. 

The way Uncle Hayden would 
punctuate his advice with smoke 
rings from a fine-smelling cigar 
made his way of life seem utterly 
good and us a bunch of hardwork¬ 
ing country bumpkins. His advice 
seemed especially good to my sister 
Louise and me, who had cows to 
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miHc, and maize to hoe and shell 
and grind to help the family 
pay the interest. Being on the receiv¬ 
ing end of interest was as alien to 
us as a pig sitting on the hens’ roost. 

Sunday after Sunday^ as summer 
breezes stirred the honeysuckle 
round the porch posts or winter 
winds ratded the windows, we lis¬ 
tened to talk of Uncle Hayden’s 
proposed halcyon days when there 
would be nothing to do but sit back 
and “let the money roll in.’’ And 
each Sunday Louise and I leaned 
ever more yearningly towards 
Grandpa, willing him to say yes, 
and wondering how the rest of the 
family could be so grossly insou¬ 
ciant about the matter. 

Resolution. One Sunday in the 
midst of Uncle Hayden’s counsel. 
Grandpa slapped his knee and said, 
“I’m going to do it, Hayden.’’ His 
blue eyes swung about the circle 
of suddenly stupefied faces. “Yes- 
sir, we’re going to live off the 
interest around here.’’ 

“You are?’’ Uncle Hayden said. 
The watch chain circled slower and 
slower and came to an abortive 
stop. “Well, now. Pa, maybe you 
ought to think twice about this.’’ He 
got up and walked across the room 
to look out of the window. A string 
of crows unravelled a black chain 
across the sky, and up on Simms 
Mountain the sun touched the top 
of the twin gum trees, making a red 
torch of their autumn-tinted leaves. 
“You might miss all this,’’ he said. 

“Now, the first thing we’ll need,’’ 


January 

Grandpa informed us after Uncle 
Hayden had departed, “is an in¬ 
terest book.’’ 

“The bank will give you one,’’ 
Grandma said, in ton& which indi¬ 
cated that if this was a joke it had 
gone far enough. 

“It won’t be big enough,’’ Grand¬ 
pa said grandly. 

Soon afterwards, on a blue-gold 
day in October, he donned his best 
suit, saddled Strawberry Nell and 
rode off to town on what he said was 
a Special Mission. Such missions 
usually meant that we had enough 
money, at last, to pay our bills, or to 
lay in the winter’s supply of flour. 
But this time, when Grandpa re¬ 
turned, he had what we came to 
know as the Interest Book. It was 
large with a gay red cover and 
ruled pages. With a suitable flour¬ 
ish, he placed it in the centre of the 
library table. 

It lay there for a few days, its 
pages blank, for no one knew what 
to do with it. And we were reluct¬ 
ant to ask, for Grandpa liked to 
explain things in his own good time. 
One morning, he got up from the 
breakfast table, went to the book, 
and made the first entry. He did it 
with aplomb, using a feathered quill 
that rippled the air with excitement. 
When he had left for the barn we 
rushed to read what he had written. 

“Number One,’’ Louise read 
aloud. “There is a silver-fox den up 
in the pine grove, right under that 
hollow log.’’ 

A silver fox! Had it not been a 
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schcxj] day, Louise and I would have 
departed immediately for the pine 
grove. As it was, we had to wade 
through three more days of frac¬ 
tions and essays and geography 
and milking and maize shelling 
before we could make our first visit. 
We talked of the fox night and day, 
how wc could best creep up on it, 
downwind, and quiet as kittens. It 
laced our dreams, lightened our 
drudgery and hoisted our hind 
wheels, so to speak, out of the 
muddy ruts of mediocre moments. 

We never crept up on the fox, 
although we spent many an hour 
trying. But one winter morning, 
when the ground was white with 
snow, we saw him. He was standing 


in the path ahead of us, nose up¬ 
lifted to the wind, breath visible on 
the cold air. A shaft of sunlight 
through the pine trees caught and 
tangled in his white-tipped brush. 
Every hair on his full winter coat 
seemed to end with a diamond. We 
stood in thrilled wonder. 

Before we had seen the fox, there 
had been many more entries in the 
Interest Book, When Louise and I 
spoke of the chipmunks we had 
seen, Grandpa said, “That’s a thing 
of interest, isn’t it.^’’ He nodded to¬ 
wards the Interest Book and said 
we should make a note of the exact 
location so that if anyone else 
wanted to look at them during some 
otherwise dull, uninteresting hour, 
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they’d know where to go. Thus, 
the second entry was about the chip 
munks, and Louise and I were most 
pleased when the other members of 
the family took time to go and see 
them. 

Soon everyone discovered how 
nice it was to remove the dull edge 
of monotony from our days by 
consulting the Interest Book and 
finding some new thing to see or 
investigate. And it was even nicer 
to enter something we knew would 
please someone else. 

Knowing Mama’s love of flowers, 
someone entered, Stacy s' ten-acre 
field is full of daisies this wee\. 
What a sight! Perhaps we had seen 
it before in past seasons, but now it 
was noted in depth, eye-measured, 
finger-felt, interest-weighed. 

Some of the entries were run-of- 
the-mill, the best we could do at the 
time: Harveys are making molas¬ 
ses. Wild strawberries are ripe. 
Alexanders have wild honey. But 
all the while we were becoming 
alert for things of greater interest. 
We stood at attention to discover 
and report. 

Lillian, our older sister, a born 
scholar and teacher, made the fol¬ 
lowing entry: At night, viewed 
from the top of Simms Mountain, 
the lights from our house, Stacys' 
and Teasers’ appear to be a reflec¬ 
tion' of Orion’s belt. This sent the 
rest of us flying to the encyclopedia 
to study the constellation in more 


detail. Then, one starlit night, we 
all took a wagon ride to the top of 
the mountain. Lillian was right. 

The most famous entry that Dad 
made was an enigmatic statemenj;: 
There is a message in the oat field 
to be found from the hayloft before 
the oats are cut. 

From the little gable window 
high up in the loft, we looked down 
on the oat field and easily read a 
scrawly, “I love Mama.” The pre¬ 
ceding autumn, a salesman had 
given Dad a sample bag of ferti¬ 
lizer. Not having enough for the 
whole field, he had spread it out in 
the above message. The fertilized 
oats were a deep green and taller 
than the surrounding crop, making 
the message quite discernible. 

Uncle Hayden made entry Num¬ 
ber 75. He and I were walking 
home from across the meadow 
where we had gone to see the evi¬ 
dence of Number 74, A beaver dam 
is being constructed at the wych- 
hazel ford. 

“Sun’s down,” I announced, skip¬ 
ping along beside him. 

“Not yet,” he said. “I can still sec 
it. Try standing on tiptoe.” 

I did. As if by magic, the whole 
horizon dropped—and there was 
the sun again. 

Back home. Uncle Hayden read 
several pages of “interest” entries, 
then took the quill and made his 
first entry: Yessir, if you stand on 
tiptoe your whole world is enlarged; 
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He who hesitates is sometimes saved. — jamei Thurb«r 
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How Intinialc Need 
a Good Marriage Be? 


Agree to differ, and be happy 


By Hannah Lees 


P ROBABLY more nonsense is 
written about compatibility 
than about any other facet of 
marriage. You can hardly open a 
magazine or newspaper without be¬ 
ing asked; Is yours a happy marri¬ 
age ? Should you have married your 
husband.? A list of personal ques¬ 
tions usually follows—on sleeping, 
eating, working and having-fun 
habits. 

Anxious wives get out pad and 
pencil and dutifully answer the 
questions, then start brooding about 
the incompatibilities they have 
scored up. And, once worried, a 
wife is almost bound to worry her 
husband too, “You’re an introvert, 
it says here, and I’m an extrovert. 
No wonder I feel lonely.” The 
implication is: Why don’t you 
change ? 

This can be very confusing to a 
husband, for men rarely stop to 


think whether they are compatible 
or not unless their wives start point¬ 
ing it out. Preoccupied with their 
work, they tend to take love and 
marriage for granted. This is bound 
to be frustrating to a woman, but it 
is something every one of us might 
as well reckon with. For this mascu¬ 
line characteristic often has in it 
real maturity and strength. 

The average man simply doesn’t 
need or want the intense feeling of 
closeness the average woman thinks 
she needs. He doesn’t yearn to have 
the person he loves be a mirror 
image reflecting his every mood, 
taste and reaction. 

Many of us women find this pain¬ 
ful. We feel that, because they don’t 
want what we want, they don’t 
understand us. But can’t a husband 
love and understand his wife and 
still expect her to know what she 
enjoys in life without needing to be 
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reassured by his enjoying it too? 

Is a difference in tastes an incom¬ 
patibility if it doesn’t bother you? 
The average man can sit happily at 
home and listen to a boxing match 
on the radio while his wife goes to 
the opera, “I don’t go for highbrow 
stuff,” he will explain to a friend 
who drops in, “so Grace went with 
Margie.” Hut you can be sure that 
sometime during the opera Grace 
will sigh, “I wish Jack liked good 
music. He won’t even try.” 

Tolerance. Does it matter if 
Jack prefers boxing matches and 
his wife opera? What matters is that 
when she comes home and he wants 
to tell her about the knockout, she 
is interested instead of impatient. 
For one of the many marital para¬ 
doxes is that, though she needs close¬ 
ness and sharing more than he docs, 
he needs her approval and interest 
far more than she ever needs his. 

Probably a wife ought to expose 
herself to the things her husband en¬ 
joys. But if, after trying, she still 
hates boxing and football, so what? 
Let her relax and accept him. Let 
him relax and be himself and he is 
almost sure to accept her. 

Of course you are incompatible in 
a hundred different ways. Almost 
every couple is. But simply liking to 
live together is being compatible. 

One woman listed the things 
she and her husband don’t 
have in common. He is quiet, she 
is noisy. He is undemonstrative, she 
is effusive. He likes to go to bed 
early, she likes to stay up late. He 
/50 
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likes classical music, she likes jazz. 
He is careful and meticulous, she is 
careless and absent-minded. He 
hates to talk about problems, she 
wants to discuss everything. But 
one entry cancels out all the others: 
he likes her; she likes him. 

Only why? It began to worry her 
that they seemed to get along so well 
in spite of all their differences. So 
she tried making another list of all 
they had in common, and what 
turned up was surprising. Appar¬ 
ently they operate on the same wave¬ 
length. They both think fast and 
talk fast and walk fast. They usually 
laugh at the same things. Getting 
ready for a party or doing the dishes 
together, they function like one per¬ 
son and never get in each other’s 
way. They are simply a good team. 

It is harder, no doubt, for hus¬ 
bands and wives who operate on 
different wavelengths—if, for ex¬ 
ample, he is always prompt and she 
is always late. But that very differ¬ 
ence may have been one of the things 
that attracted them to each other. 
She may have fitted his dream of a 
woman who would slow up his life 
and make existence peaceful and 
gentle. She may have wanted a 
dynamo to make her blood run 
faster. Differences can be nourishing 
if you don’t waste time and energy 
fighting them. 

All this doesn’t mean there is no 
point in trying to sell your interests 
to each other. Half the fun of being 
married is opening new doors to¬ 
gether or for each other, and any 
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wife can probably get her husband, Obviously if a man wants to be 
in time, to like at least half the alone every night, it only makes 
things she enjoys. But she has to be sense to ask yourself why. Maybe 
pretty relaxed about it. If you say, life at home isn’t very interesting 
“Oh, dear, he’ll never enjoy this the and you can think of ways of giving 
way I do,” the gap will get wider it a lift. 

and wider. But a woman should not think 

• Those empty places where you it is a failure of her husband’s 
are incompatible have an important love if he does not share life with 
use. They leave room for each to her every hour of every evening. No 
turn round and feel free. What wife has ever lost a husband yet by 
seems like incompatibility may leaving him free to be himself, 
really be just a normal need for A marriage may seem easier in 
privacy. No two people can share the early years if all along the line 

everything without getting ingrown from bed and breakfast to books 

and sooner or later feeling trapped, and magazines a husband and wife 

If a man turns on the radio when mirror each other. The danger is 

his wife is trying to talk, maybe he that if one of them does change, 

just has a desperate need to be alone after years of such “compatibility,” 

for a while. it may mean opening a door the 

Women, as soon as their chil- other is not equipped to walk 

dren are at school, ordinarily have through. But if two people start 

much more privacy than men. We out with tremendous differences and 

don’t realize, often, how we soak resolve them over a lifetime of liv- 

up the peace of an empty house ing together, they have strength, in- 

and then are ready for companion- side each of them and between 

ship for just that reason. But the them, that nothing can take away, 

world has been beating all day on A good marriage made of an im- 

most men. They may need to with- probable combination is probably 

draw a good many evenings a week the strongest and most relaxed kind 

to keep from cracking up. of marriage there is. 



Getting the Message 

Instead of the usual “urgent—important message inside,” the 
envelope of a publicity handout from a U.S. firm carries this message: 
“warning ! If you throw this into your wastepaper basket unopened, a 
capsule of water inside will break, spilling on to a dehydrated boa 
constrictor. He will then crawl out of the envelope and crush you to 

death 1 ” —Horizons 
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How the loss of a leg led to a national 
adventure in rehabilitation 


Don Roinulo 
Hclj)s Mexico’s 
Handicapped 

By Robert Strother 


O NE CHILLY midnight two 
years ago, the driver of a 
battered old removal van 
lifted a paralysed man out of the 
cab and left him, wrapped in a 
blanket, lying on the pavement in 
front of the Mexican Rehabilitation 
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Institute in a suburb of Mexico City. 
Attendants found the helpless man 
there at dawn and carried him in¬ 
side on a stretcher. 

Thus one of the world’s most 
unusual hospitals admitted a new 
patient. Eight months later he 
walked out with braces but under 
his own power, and today he sup¬ 
ports his family by his new trade of 
watchmaker, learned in hospital. 

That is the bare outline of one of 
some 6,000 heartwarming success 
stories written by the Institute’s doc¬ 
tors, therapists and teachers since it 
opened seven years ago. The profes¬ 
sional staff, many of whom are 
handicapped themselves, are lifting 
crippled people from all over 
Mexico out of hopeless apathy and 
enabling them to become self- 
reliant members of society. 

The Mexican Rehabilitation In¬ 
stitute is hospital, training centre, 
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trade school and factory. Its fame 
has spread and similar centres have 
sprung up in Mexico and in several 
other Central and South American 
countries. But the parent centre 
remains unique in one respect. 
Thanks to profits earned by a thriv¬ 
ing industry in the hospital grounds, 
operated entirely by men and 
women it has rehabilitated, the In¬ 
stitute is able to treat 90 per cent of 
its patients without charge, and still 
pay its own way. 

The chain of events that led to 
the Institute’s founding began sev¬ 
eral years ago, in Switzerland. On a 
busy road near Geneva, Romulo 
O’Farrill, one of Mexico’s foremost 
publishers and civic leaders, got out 
of his car to change a flat tyre and 
was struck by a motorcycle;'his left 
leg was shattered. 

I)on Romulo, as he is known 
throughout Latin America, sent 
to Mexico for Dr. Juan Farill, 
noted orthopaedic surgeon and a 
friend of long standing. A long 
and ultimately futile fight to save 
his leg followed. He underwent 
eleven operations, but in the 
twelfth, the leg was amputated—on 
July 7, 1955, a date he was later to 
make memorable. 

Don Romulo was determined not 
to be a cripple on crutches. As presi¬ 
dent of the Pan-American Highway 
Commission, he had many friends 
in the United States. At the age of 
59, he became a prize pupil of Dr. 
Thomas Canty in the rehabilitation 
W department of the Naval Hospital in 


Oakland, California. Fitted with an 
artificial leg of advanced design (it 
was waterproof and could be used 
for swimming), he was soon able to 
manage it so well that few sus¬ 
pected he was an amputee. 

During his rehabilitation, O’Far¬ 
rill thought deeply about the plight 
of the estimateef 600,000 crippled 
Mexicans who had nowhere to turn 
for such help. “What better way 
could I give thanks for my recovery 
than to make available to my crip¬ 
pled fellow-countrymen the same 
kind of help I had received.?’’ Don 
Romulo asked. “I wanted to ensure 
that every injured person would 
find a friendly hand sustaining him 
from the moment he suffered the 
shock of an amputation until he was 
totally rehabilitated.’’ 

Fund-Raising. Elected president 
of the Mexican Rehabilitation Asso¬ 
ciation, he put his five news¬ 
papers and j 6 magazines behind a 
drive for funds. Money poured in 
from all over Mexico, with generous 
contributions from the United 
States, and Adolfo Ruiz Cortincs, 
then President of Mexico, gave a 
big two-storey balconied building in 
suburban Tlalpan. 

On July 7, i960—five years from 
the day of his amputation—Don 
Romulo opened the new Institute. 
In charge as General Director was 
his friend, Dr. Juan Farill. 

Crippled men and women in the 
remotest parts of Mexico began to 
hear of the Institute, and the trickle 
of patients became a stream. A 
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Chihuahua man who had lost both 
legs' in a railway accident got there 
by hitch-hiking and hobbling on his 
padded stumps. A few months 
later, when he walked out on arti¬ 
ficial legs made in the Institute’s 
own prosthetics factory by former 
patients, he had been trained to 
make his living as a shoemaker. 

An aircraft pilot, paralysed as the 
result of a crash, came from the 
southern state of Chiapas. He was 
painstakingly retrained to use 
atrophied muscles, and is now 
working again as an aerial crop 
duster. 

Nobody is turned away from the 
Institute. Newcomers are given a 
bed in the attractive 30-room guest 
house built and run by the Ladies’ 
Volunteer Corps, organized by 
Mrs. O’Farrill, until an outside 
room can be found for them. The 
Institute has a 42-bed hospital, but 
it operates mainly as an outpatient 
clinic. Most of the 600 patients 
under treatment live outside and 
are brought to the Institute by bus. 

No two patients are given exactly 
the same treatment. The therapy is 
so accurately adapted to individual 
needs that failures are rare. Ninety- 
five per cent of all young adult or 
middle-aged patients leave the 
hospital—as Don Romulo was de¬ 
termined they would—fully re¬ 
habilitated and able to look after 
themselves. 

In the case of amputees, correc¬ 
tive surgery may be needed to per¬ 
mit maximum use of the stump. 
756 


Hydrotherapy improves circulation, 
and patients build up muscles by 
exercises conducted by specialists in 
the gymnasium. Not until the 
patient is in good physical condition 
is he fitted with an artificial limb, 
built to his own requirements. He 
learns to walk between parallel 
bars, and also how to fall safely. 



Modern physiotherapy equipment 
plays an important part in the 
rehabilitation of patients 


The Institute has a complete flat 
where amputees are trained in 
household routines—how to work 
taps, make the bed, lay the table, 
have a bath and get dressed. Before 
a patient goes home, the Institute 
sends an investigator to work out 
the best routes for him to follow 
when he is there. 

Help is also given to those who 
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are disfigured. The Institute’s cos¬ 
metic prosthetics section makes 
plastic ears, noses, hands so natural 
in appearance that the wearer can 
be at ease in company. These are of 
great psychological importance. 

In vocational training, many pa¬ 
tients are taught “sitting down’’ 
trades and emerge as electricians, 
cobblers, watchmakers, typists, 
typewriter mechanics or dress¬ 
makers. Some are taught book-keep¬ 
ing, even accounting. In addition, 
illiterate patients are taught to read 
and write, and children attend pri¬ 
mary school while receiving treat¬ 
ment. 

Most of the teachers have over¬ 
come grave handicaps themselves, 
and the patient is encouraged by 
this example. The cheerful young 
instructor in weaving, for example, 
gets fine results because of his 
amazing dexterity with his two 
artificial arms. 

Courage. Recently the Institute 
bade farewell to its most remark¬ 
able teacher—one of the most 
amazing cases of rehabilitation ever 
recorded. Heriberto Castro Serrano 
had lost both arms and both legs as 
a child through dry gangrene. After 
several years on a small farm near 
Zacatecas, he heard of the Institute, 
and his parents wrote a letter for 
him to Dona Eva Samano de L6pez 
Mateos, then Mexico’s First Lady. 
She arranged to have him admitted 
as a patient. Because of his courage 
and unfailing spirit, the handsome 
2o-year-old boy became a universal 
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favourite. He was fitted with arti¬ 
ficial limbs, and soon he was walk¬ 
ing. He learned to fit his limbs 
without help. 

Heriberto went to school at the In¬ 
stitute, and soon became an instruc¬ 
tor. At the same time, he enrolled 
in a Mexico City business college, 
where he became an adept typist. 
Don Romulo, impressed by the 
boy’s drive and high intelligence, 
offered him further training, and 
he is today a student at Zaca¬ 
tecas University in his home town. 
He is determined to become econ¬ 
omically independent, and his 
friends have no doubt that he will 
succeed. 

Considering the tragic circum¬ 
stances which bring people there, 
the Institute has a truly cheerful 
atmosphere. The mild climate 
allows patients to enjoy the beauty 
of the grounds. Groups meet under 
lofty trees, well away from the main 
building, to play guitars and sing. 

“They come here despondent,” 
Dr. Farill told me. “But they quick¬ 
ly cheer up when they see others 
overcoming handicaps worse than 
their own.” 

As the reputation of the Institute 
spread, health officers from other 
countries came to see the work. 
Soon a school was built on the 
grounds to give groups of 15 to 20 
Latin American students 18-month 
courses in physiotherapy, voca¬ 
tional counselling, and in designing 
and fitting prosthetic devices. 

As a businessman, Don Rdmulo 
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was concerned from the beginning 
with finance. “I wanted to put our 
operations on a firm, permanent 
financial basis,” he said. 

Rehabilitated workers were al¬ 
ready demonstrating their skills in 
the production of artificial limbs, 
braces and wheelchairs in the In¬ 
stitute’s shop. In searching for other 
products to provide profitable work 
for former Institute patients, Don 
Romulo found that no car radios 
were being made in Mexico, and 
that import duties were high. 

Talks with an American com¬ 
pany, Bendix, led to a deal: Bendix 
would install advanced radio manu¬ 
facturing and test facilities in a 
special building at the Institute. 
They would train key personnel in 
their U.S. plant who would, in 
turn, teach former Institute patients 


to make radios. The project was 
a complete success. Some 120 han¬ 
dicapped men and women now 
turn out 40,000 sets a year, and 
annual output is being increased to 
60,000. 

Don Romulo takes special in¬ 
terest in those just learning to 
manage an artificial leg, and would 
demonstrate his skill in jumping if 
Dr. Farill were not there to dis¬ 
suade him. 

‘‘I’m not worried about his leg,” 
his old friend says. ‘‘I’m just trying 
to get him to slow down a little.” 

Don Romulo has no intention of 
doing that. “Mexico is growing so 
fast that the need for rehabilitation 
centres is greater now than when 
we began,” he says. “We have no 
time to congratulate ourselves. We 
arc just getting started.” 


Weeping Willow 

A MAN I know once lost a stone and a half when he went on a diet. 
“How in the world did you do it?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “I cried a lot at the table.” — J. b. g. 

♦ * 

Horse Play 

During the last war, I lived in a flat in the London house of the cele^ 
brated sculptor. Sir William Reid Dick. One evening Captain Mills 
Astin, an old friend, came to visit us, and we showed him the sculptor’s 
studio. The Captain was fascinated by the huge memorial Sir William 
had done for Coventry—a voluptuous Lady Godiva, mounted on a pranc¬ 
ing horse, her long sculptured tresses falling obligingly to reveal her 
snowy charms. 

“Magnificent!” said Mills. "Exquisite!” He walked round and round 
the horsewoman, admiring her from every angle. "Ravishing! You can’t 
think what this does to me. You see. I’m a cavalry officer myself.” 

—Olga Moore, I’ll Meet You in the Lobby 
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S EE Mother. Mother is sleeping. 
“Jump up, Mother,” says 
Father. “Jump up! Today is 
the first day of term! ” 

Oh, sec Mother get out of bed! 
Her eyes are not open. Her slippers 
are on the wrong feet. She cannot 
find the bedroom door. Funny 
Mother! 

“Hurry, children,” says Mother. 
“Today is the first day of term!” 

Sec the children go down to the 
- kitchen. They hurry slowly on the 
first day of term, don’t they ? 
Mother hurries to the kitchen, too. 
Mother has one eye open now. 

“I will give you a good break¬ 
fast,” says Mother. “I will give you 
fruit juice, porridge, toast, bacon, 
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eggs, and milk from the friendly 
cow.” 

“Ugh I” says Laura. 

“Ugh!” says Bobby. 

“Ugh!” says Chris. 

Laura wants cottage cheese and 
tea. Bobby wants cornfiakes and 
cocoa. Chris wants three bananas. 

“Ugh!’’says Mother. 

Here comes Father. He is wearing 
his clean white shirt and good 
brown suit. Father is a business 
executive. 

“I am going to work. Mother,” 
says Father. “Good-bye! ” 

“Good-bye, Father!” call Laura, 
Bobby, Chris and Mother, Father 
waves good-bye. Father is glad he 
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is a business executive and not a 
mother. 

“Children, children !*’says Mother. 
“Hurry and put on your clothes. 
Hurry, hurry! Soon the school bus 
will arrive!” 

See Laura. Laura is combing her 
hair. See Bobby. Bobby is reading. 
See Chris. Chris is tattooing his 
stomach with a ballpoint pen. 

See Mother’s hair stand up! What 
is Mother saying? Those words are 
not in our book, are they? Run, chil¬ 
dren, run! 

“Mother, Mother!” says Laura. ‘I 
have lost a shoe!” 

“Mother, Mother!” says Bobby. 
“I think I am ilh I think I may be 
sick on the yellow school bus!” 

“Mother, Mother!” says Chris.. 
“My zip is stuck, and I have a jelly 
baby in my ear!” 

Oh, see Mother run I 
“I am going mad,” says Mother. 
“Here is Laura’s shoe on the stove. 
Here is another pair of trousers 
for Chris. Here is a thermometer 
for Bobby, who does not look ill 
to me.” 

Now what arc the children doing? 

Laura is combing her hair. Bobby 
is playing the banjo. Chris is under 
the bed feeding jelly babies to the 
cat. 

“Oh!” says Mother. “Hurry, 


hurry! It is time for the yellow 
school bus!” 

Mother is right. (Mother is al- 
ways right.) Here comes the yellow 
school bus,! » 

See all jthe children on the bus jump 
up and down. Jump! Jump! Jump! 
See the pencil boxes fly out of tne 
windows! Listen to the driver of the 
yellow school bus. He cannot shout 
as loud as the children, can he? 
Run, Laura! Run, Bobby! Run, 
Chris! 

See Mother throw kisses. Why do 
Laura, Bobby and Chris pretend 
they do not know Mother? 

“Good-bye! Good-bye!” calls 
Mother. 

“Barrooom!*' goes the yellow bus. 
How quiet it is. 

Here is Chris’s sweater in the 
shoe cupboard. 

Here are Bobby’s glasses under 
the cat. 

Here is Laura’s comb in the fruit 
bowl. 

Here are cornflakes all over the 
kitchen floor. 

Here is Mother. Crunch, crunch, 
crunch. Mother is making a big 
cup of coffee. Mother is sitting 
down. 

Mother does not say anything. 

Mother does not do anything. 

Mother just sits and smiles. 

Why is Mother smiling? 


The electronic computer saves a man a lot of guesswork—but so does 
a bikini. — The National Observer 
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As a result of the diversity of uses to which 
electronic devices are applied, the trend is 
towards transistorisation, to save space and 
power consumption and reduce the weight 
of the equipments. 

We in BEL are in step with these trends. A 
number of our wireless equipments, especially 
those used by the Police and Defence, are 
being progressively transistorised making 
them less cumbersome and more reliable; and 
incidentally cheaper too. 


BEL-A RELIABLE 
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The 

Trumpeter Swan 
Returns from Oblivion** 


Graceful and gleamingy 
this magnificent 
American bird has been 
saved from extinction — 
a heartwarming story 
of wildlife conservation 


By Robert Murphy 



I N THE lonely wilderness of south¬ 
western Montana lies the wild 
and spacious Centennial Valley. 
Perched amid snow-capped peaks 
some 6,600 feet above sea-level, the 
valley contains great marshes, three 
shallow blue lakes and several spark¬ 
ling streams. 

It is a beautiful, untroubled spot. 
And it is here, at the Red Rock 
Lakes National Wildlife Refuge, 
that one of the rarest and most beau¬ 
tiful of waterfowl, the wild trum¬ 
peter swan, lives and multiplies. 
Once near extinction, the great bird 
has been saved from final annihila¬ 
tion, and the story is one of the most 
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heartwarming in the whole field of 
wildlife conservation. 

Once the wild trumpeter swan— 
a huge, graceful, gleaming white 
bird—ranged over much of the cen¬ 
tral part of the North American 
continent, from Alaska south to 
Missouri. Then man’s guns began to 
exact their heavy toll. By the mid- 
1930’s, with fewer than a nundred of 
these wild swans left, militant con¬ 
servationists finally set out to save 
this heritage of the past. 

Early in May 196(5, my wife and 1 
drove into the Red Rock Lakes 
Refuge to see these trumpeters. We 
went to the edge of a lake—and 
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there 1 glimpsed my first pair of 
trumpeters, floating with the special 
grace that characterizes all swans. 
They weren’t far from shore. In¬ 
deed, the fact that they like to swim 
along the shoreline is one of the 
characteristics that made the trum¬ 
peter so vulnerable to hunters. 
Serene and untroubled by our 


in a chorus that rises in a crescendo 
and ends in long wailing notes. 
Softened by distance, these songs are 
one of the most stirring sounds in 
nature. 

Despite their size, trumpeters are 
fast swimmers and strong, graceful 
flyers. They get into the air with 
a flapping run over the water’s 



presence, this pair of trunipeters 
swam slowly away with their long 
necks erect and their heads held 
high. 

The largest of American water- 
fowl, trumpeters are five feet long, 
have a wingspan of seven feet or 
more and attain a weight of 35 
pounds. So shining white is their 
plumage that in flight thev can be 
seen at a great distance. They have 
black bills and feet, and a deep, 
resonant call, clear and trumpetlike, 
which can be heard a mile or more 
away. 

In autumn and winter, gath¬ 
ered in flocks, they sometimes sing 


surface, fly with neck extended and 
feet tucked under their tail. When 
travelling any distance, they fly in 
angular lines and often at consider¬ 
able heights. Alighting on the water 
again, they glide majestically down, 
spread their feet out in front of 
tnem and “ski” to a halt on the 
broad webs. 

Trumpeters are thought to mate 
for life. Their huge nests, five or six 
feet across, are made of marsh 
plants. The female, or pen, incu¬ 
bates a clutch of two to ten half- 
pound eggs for about 35 days, 
covering mem with down and plants 
when she leaves the nest to feed. The 
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male, or cob, stays on guard near by. 

Hatched in June, the baby trum¬ 
peters, or cygnets, leave the nest for 
the water as soon as their grey down 
is dry. In October they are ready to 
fly. Their parents skim low over the 
water, several hundred feet ahead of 
them, calling encouragement. The 
cygnets follow excitedly, running 
over the water and beating their 
wings, until at last they, too, are 
airborne. 

In earlier years the trumpeter was 
able to withstand the drain on its 
numbers by natural enemies such as 
coyotes and eagles. But the pioneer 
settlers relished tender young swan 
as a change from deer and bison 
meat, and the fur trade soon learned 
the value of swan skins. Trumpeter 
down made the best quilts, feather 
beds and powder-puffs; the quills, 
hard but clastic, were perfect for 
pens. 

Later, about the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, these spectacular birds were 
suddenly in great demand for zoos, 
parks and estates. The young, cap¬ 
tured before they could fly, brought 
a princely Rs. 375 a pair, and were 
shipped all over the United States 
and across the Atlantic. The remain¬ 
ing few retreated to remote areas of 
the West—and stayed there. 

Laws passed In 1900 and 1918 
ended all hunting of swans. But 
these measures came almost too late. 
Duck hunters, trophy seekers and 
jX)achers continued to shoot swans 
illegally, settlers encroached on their 
nesting grounds, and it was thought 
166 
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by many to be only a matter of years 
before their total extermination. 

It was J. N. Darling, a famous 
newspaper cartoonist and militant 
conservationist, who really saved 
the swans. For years, through his 
cartoons and speeches, he publicized 
the cause of wildlife conservation. 
Appointed head of the U.S. Bio¬ 
logical Survey in 1934, he insisted 
—as other conservationists long had 
—that a sanctuary for the trumpeters 
must be established. The refuge at 
Red Rock Lakes finally became a 
reality in 1935. 

At the time, the Biological Survey 
reported tha^ there were only 73 
trumpeters left in the United States 
—46 of them at Red Rock, a few 
additional pairs in Yellowstone Park 
and in Idaho. But rigorous protec¬ 
tion turned the tide, and slowly the 
great birds began to multiply. Last 
year, aerial surveys counted 878 wild 
trumpeters in the United States, 417 
of them in Montana; about 1,000 
more live in western Canada and 
Alaska. There are also 84 in captivity 
in the United States. Thus, in con¬ 
trast with the passenger pigeon, 
which was exterminated, and the 
whooping crane, whose fate is still, 
touch-and-go, the trumpeter swan is 
one of the few severely threatened 
bird species to be substantially re¬ 
established. 

Somewhere along the way, while 
they were taking a beating from the 
hunters’ guns and traps, a remark¬ 
able thing happened to the trum¬ 
peters. They stopped migrating, and 
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the swans today keep to their re¬ 
mote fastnesses in the American 
West, summer and winter- 
At Red Rock Lakes several warm 
springs remain open all winter. The 
sanctuary managers have been able 
to use them to provide open water 
for the swans even when the temp¬ 
erature plunges to well below zero. 
For, besides illegal shooting, the 
trumpeters face another danger 
when they leave their wilderness 
homes. They have an almost suicidal 
predilection for flying into the sides 
of barns or other man-made obstruc¬ 
tions, or for hanging themselves on 
fences and telephone wires. “Give 


them half a chance,’* says one sanc¬ 
tuary worker, “and they’ll kill them¬ 
selves.’’ 

With the continued growth of the 
flocks of wild trumpeters, some are 
now being moved from Red Rock 
Lakes to other protected areas. Even¬ 
tually it may be easier for the public 
to glimpse them. It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, that great strings of trumpeters 
will ever again move majestically 
across the sky, as in earlier days. It 
is a serious loss, for they are a truly 
magnificent sight, with wild voices 
that stir the blood. Yet it is better to 
have them where they are, in seclu¬ 
sion, than not to have them at all. 


Holy mt 

Two PARSONS, former colleagues, met in the next world : 

“What a wonderful place Heaven is after life as a parish priest!” 

“My friend, this isn’t Heaven.’’ 

The Reverend Brian Brindley, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Reading, dis¬ 
puted John Lennon’s claim that the Beatles were more popular than 
Jesus : “ We have a larger total audience and our show has been running 
very much longer.” 

When a prisoner of war in Singapore, the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. 
Leonard Wilson, was forbidden to preach. Instead he started a PT class 
in which the exercises were timed to this chant: “One-two-three-four- 
trust-in-the-Lord. One-two-three-four-keep-up-your-hearts.” 

Some years ago an American cardinal, turning to the Chief Rabbi at 
dinner, asked mischievously, “When may I have the pleasure of helping 
you to some ham?” 

Replied the Rabbi, “At Your Eminence’s wedding?” 

—Condensed from “The Wit of the Church,” compiled by Michael Bateman 
and Shirley Stenning, and publuhed by Leslie Fretoin, London, C> 1967 
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Ways to Help a 
Sorrowing Friend 


By Arlene Silberman 


Search for those thoughtful, 
personal gestures which carry a special 
quality of comfort and healing 


I T WAS a hot evening in early 
summer, and the elaborate final 
arrangements overwhelmed the 
air with their perfume. I sat next 
to my silent, sorrowing friend, won¬ 
dering what to say to a mother 
whose only child was the victim of 
a car crash. 

The stillness was broken when 
a man, stooped and gnarled from 
what must have been a life-time 
of hard work, placed a damp 
package of rolled-up newspaper on 
Katherine’s lap. Carefully tucked 
inside were limp clumps of seedlings 
—^would-be asters and zinnias, snap¬ 
dragons and petunias. *‘These litde 
things need the feel of earth around 
them,” the old man said. “They’ll 
need you to care for them.” 

Years later, Katherine still recalls 
the brilliant annuals that gladdened 
more than just her garden that sum¬ 
mer. Somehow, planting those frail 


seedlings and coaxing them into 
bloom helped restore her own 
broken spirit. And Katherine some¬ 
times wonders whether it was sheer 
coincidence that, minutes after she 
began planting, her next-door neigh¬ 
bour came out to hang up her 
washing and lingered to talk, soon 
to be joined by another neighbour 
who chanced to see them. Together 
they gently helped Katherine escape 
from the silence which had engulfW 
her. That litde gift of seedling 
brought a special quality of comfort 
and healing. 

Most of us fall short of the mark 
when we offer our condolences. Em¬ 
barrassed and uncomfortable in the 
face of death, we use some conven¬ 
tional, impersonal means to express 
our sorrow. 

What distinguished the old man’s 
gift was that it was exactly right for 
Katherine. He was saying in effect, 
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“I have given special thought to 
yoU) ’my friend, because you matter 
very much to me.” 

With just a little care we, too, can 
usually find a personal remem¬ 
brance that ^aks directly to the 
mourner. 

Putting deep feelings into words 
is never easy, of course, but I doubt 
if it’s as difficult as many people 
think. 

Sympathy. One of the loveliest 
condolence notes 1 have ever read 
was only three sentences. ‘‘Dear 
Lil,” it began. ‘‘His place in heaven 
is certain. Peter and I would like to 
offer the most sacred prayer we 
know—the Mass. Our hearts are 
with you.” In these few words a 
young Catholic housewife com¬ 
forted her newly widowed Jewish 
neighbour. She didn’t concern her¬ 
self with the differences between 
their two religions. She simply put 
down on paper the loving thoughts 
that moved her, knowing that kind¬ 
ness can never be wrong in any 
religion. 

A cousin of mine carries in her 
handbag a letter written to her 
many years ago, when her 18-year- 
old sister died after a long illness. 
‘‘I’ve never met the teacher who 
wrote this letter,” she told me, ‘‘and 
he only knew Nancy for the month 
or so that she was in his class before 
she fell ill. But I treasure his words. 
‘I hope you will soon shed the ter¬ 
rible sadness of your recent days and 
months,’ he wrote, ‘so that Naficy 
can be for you once again what she 
172 


will always be for me-—sunshine 
and summer without end,’ ” 

There were other moving letters 
about Nancy. A group of her young 
friends wrote that every summer 
they would send an underprivileged 
child on holiday in her memory. 

‘‘I think of Nancy often, but I am 
especially reminded of her when 
summer begins,” her sister told me. 
‘‘Because she once lived, some little 
boy or girl is having a happier time. 
It means that my sister’s life, how¬ 
ever brief, really mattered.” 

Some people hesitate to write a 
note because they only knew the 
deceased at school, in the army or 
in his first job. ‘‘Surely the family 
isn’t interested in hearing from a 
ghost of half a century past,” they 
reason. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The very unexpect¬ 
edness gives added meaning. 

i know one family that received 
a letter from a man who had last 
seen their father as a teenager at 
school. They were thrilled to hear 
from him, particularly since the 
man reminisced about their fafher’s 
schoolbw nickname, ‘‘Constitu¬ 
tional Tom.” Learning that their 
father’s passion for decency and fair 
play had distinguished even his 
boyhood added to their treasured 
memories. 

In another instance, an' elderly 
woman rummaged through her 
attic to find a faded and cracked 
snapshot of a fellow student, dressed 
in typical turn-of-the-century fa¬ 
shion. That picture, together with 
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the letter of college memories that “Cry if you must,“ one of my 
accompanied it, has already passed closest friends told me when I felt 
from children to grandchildren, and utterly desolate, “but please don't 
there arc now CTcat-grandchildren insist on crying alone.” And so we 
who will some day possess it. sat together in my bedroom, some- 

Anyone who has ever mourned times talking and sometimes not, 
can vouch for the lasting impact of the comfortable silence punctuated 
thoughtful gestures in the lonely bv the clicking of her knitting nee- 
weelu and months that follow the cUes or the occasional sound of my 
initial flurry of attentive callers, tears. 

Some well-spaced telephone calls, Deborah is one of the few people 
an invitation, an occasional visit, who are neither frightened nor 
a bunch of flowers can be most embarrassed by tears, and her quiet 
helpful. strength gave me stren^h. It was 

Sometimes an everyday, homely what she didn't do that helped 
gesture can be the most significant almost as much as what she did. She 
of all. Mv aunt tells me that the didn’t urge me not to cry; she didn’t 
person wno helped her most after try to distract me with constant 
my uncle died was a friend who chatter; she didn’t play armchair 
insisted on taking her to the super- psychiatrist or clergyman. She 
market whenever she #ent shop- simply gave her presence as sup¬ 
ping. “Those trips forced me to re- port, and I shall never forget it. 
turn to the world around me,” she Underlying each of these indel- 
says. ible memories, from Katherine’s 

No one wants to ride roughshod seedlings to the afternoons Deborah 
over another person’s need for pri- shared with me, there is a common 
vacy and solitude, but good friends thread: consolation came from 
can usually distinguish Mtween that something immensely personal. As 
genuine need and the withdrawal Ralph Waldo Emerson put it, “The 
and brooding depression. only gift is a portion of thyself.” 


PTho^s Who 

On several occasions I had checked out with the same cashier at our 
local supermarket. She surprised me one day by greeting me with : “Good 
morning, Mr. Spiers.” I said nothing, since this was not my name. But on 
subsequent visits she continued to call me Mr. Spiers so I told her that my 
name was Foster. She was good-natured about her error, and I thought 
we had decided who I was. However, the next time I was in the shop, she 
said to me, “You know, Mr. Spiers, there’s a man who comes in here who 
looks exaedy like you.” —FMter 
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The Wonderful World 
of Run Run Shaw 


By Ron de Paolo 

With wicked warlords, 
wise men and wizards, 
Hong Kong's movie 
magnate brings a slice of 
Old China to the screen 


H IS MOVIES arc more low tide 
than New Wave, but as 
long as the tears keep flow¬ 
ing and the wicked warlords keep 
falling down, Run Run Shaw, the 
Cecil B. DeMille of Hong Kong, 
can’t fail to show a tidy profit. 

“Films are an art,” says the spry 
Run Run in explaining the secrets 
of his success, “but thev are also an 
industry. Forget that for a minute, 
and you have a money-loser on your 
hands.” 

The 6o-year-old movie mandarin 
doesn’t forget that very often. Each 


Run Run posing on set with 
his actors and his Rolls-Royce 
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year he turns out 36 feature films, 
which are distributed to 132 Shaw- 
owned cinemas in Singapore and 
Malaysia, and to an almost equal 
number of Shaw-operated cinemas 
in countries more sensitive about 
Chinese enterprise. Some of Run 
Run’s best efforts go all the way to 
New York, and one of his films. 
The Vermilion Door, has been 
shown at London’s National Film 
Theatre. But the local Chinese 
audience is the only one that Run 
Run covets, and he caters for it with 
a mixture of religious fervour and 
unswerving dedication. 

Classic Epics. Splashed on the 
screen in Eastmancolor and “Shaw- 
scope” (Run Run’s version of 
Cinemascope) the films recount, 
for expatriates, familiar legends 
of Old China in the days of 
wizards, wise men and warlords. 
Singing, soap-opera drama, buckets 
of tears, buffoons and villains dom¬ 
inate the scene—until finally, a 
happy young couple emerges from 
it all. And over the 40-odd years that 
Shaw and his brothers have been in 
the business, loyal fans have paid 
enough to make the family “quite 
comfortable,’’ as Run Run puts it. 

The brothers’ approach to show 
business was perhaps conditioned by 
the way they got into it. Their 
father, a wealthy Shanghai business¬ 
man, foreclosed the mortgage on a 
local theatre in 1921, and let his four 
spns have it as a plaything. The 
eldest, Runje, prompdy wrote and 
produced a play and invited his 


three younger brothers (Runde, 
Runme and Run Run) to pitch in. 

But the hoped-for audience kept 
drifting away to thew then new¬ 
fangled movies. Quick to sense 
popular interest, the Shaws pro¬ 
duced a film version of Runje’s 
play. It worked. And when talkies 
arrived, the brothers responded by 
making sound pictures, and equip¬ 
ping a newly-acquired chain of 
theatres in which to show them. 
The Shaw star of fortune rose 
quickly. 

In 1924, Runme and Run Run de¬ 
camped to Singapore to begin a film- 
distributing business. By the 1930’s 
the two had put together a string of 
about 100 cinemas and amusement 
parks. But Japan’s rising sun obliter¬ 
ated the Shaw star, and the Shaws 
soon found themselves without cin¬ 
emas or amusement parks for the 
duration of the war. 

The Japanese had scarcely gone 
home, however, when the Shaws 
dug a buried fortune from their 
front garden, and began to pursue 
the distribution rights to American 
films, which were then very much 
in vogue. 

In 1957, Run Run moved to Hong 
Kong. With two sets, a makeshift 
administration building, and a 
handful of actors. Run Run began 
to make films on his own. He’s still 
there; brother Runme stays in Sin¬ 
gapore to handle distribution. 

One of Run Run’s first steps was 
to abolish the star system. Any 
prima donna who kept a film crew 
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waiting was sacked. All private 
dressing rooms were abolished. A 
communal crew of make-up girls 
works on empresses and girl spies 
simultaneously and ftiscrutably. 
Starlets live in dormitories on the 
lot, and obey the firm edict that 
everybody be on set and ready to 
shoot at 9 a.m. sharp. Everyone 
works six ten-hour days a week, and 
no one expects to go out on the 
town when work is over. “If a girl 
stays out late,” says a director, “her 
red eyes rniake her worthless for a 
day, and a day’s shooting costs us 
a lot of money,.” 

Run Run is as tough on himself 
as he is on his staff. He moved from 
his palatial 20-room mansion to a 
small bungalow near “Shaw Movie 
City” (as the studio is named) in 
order to add more minutes to his 
daily schedule. He gets up each day 
at 6 a.m., eats a scanty breakfast of 
Chinese noodles and tea, does exer¬ 
cises, dresses, reads a script or two 
and heads for the studio in one of his 
two Rolls-Royces. 

Completing a tour of the sets by 
9.15, he settles in for a day of watch¬ 
ing rushes from the previous day’s 
shooting, conferring with his pro¬ 
duction supervisor,Raymond Chow, 
and advising writers on stories, or 
directors and actors on scenes. He 
^oes to bed at midnight and repeats 
the schedule every day except Sun¬ 
day, when he views a selected 
sampling of competitors’ films (six 
or seven at a sitting). 

On Sunday afternoons he retires 
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to a bathhouse, where for two hours 
he soaks, scrubs, gets his toes mas¬ 
saged, and relaxes. 

Run Run's chief concern is enter¬ 
taining his audiences and making a 
profit. 

“The story is the most important 
thing,” Run Run says. Drawing 
from the huge store of Chinese folk 
talcs, his writers and directors 
quickly hammer out their own 
shooting script, thus eliminating 
fees for original screen plays or film 
rights for popular books. Production 
supervisor Chow takes over from 
there, manipulating the papier- 
mach^ sets, the cast and technicians 
into a 40-day shooting schedule on 
an average Rs. 18-75 l^l^bs budget. 
If the sets and the costumes tend to 
look familiar, it is nd illusion. A 
Shaw set is used over and over again, 
shot from a dozen different angles. 

In addition to formula films, Run 
Run occasionally indulges in a 
more ambitious venture. The Blue 
and the Blac^, about the life and 
loves of a girl singer during the 
Sino-Japanese War, runs for four 
and a half hours in wide-screen 
colour, has batde scenes that would 
do justice to a John Wayne epic, and 
won the Asian Film Festival’s Best 
Picture award. Audiences still weep 
when the film, now on its third re¬ 
run, comes to the local cinemas. 

Weeping and women are integral 
parts of me Shaw formula; Run 
Run has 60 actresses working for 
him. “The Chinese love to see 
women on screen,” he says. “They 
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love to see them cry and suffer and Recendy, Run Run Shaw turned 
come out all right in the end.” Shaw out three Bond-like efforts, The Poi- 
actresses even play male parts in the son Rose, The Golden Buddha and 
classic films, where this is expected Angel With the Iron Fists. All are 
by the fans. “A classic Chinese sell-outs at the box-office. Today, the 
actress must have a face shaped like winds of profit are bloWing strong 
a goose egg and a mouth shaped for spy films, and Run Run is mak- 
like a cherry,” says Run Run. ‘‘It ing the most of it. 
doesn’t matter what the rest of her “Money-losers,” he says, “are not 
looks like.” good.” 

Since most Shaw actresses have to Run Run has had a few money- 
cry somewhere in the script, even in losers in his time, mostly “message” 
a comedy, a supply of glycerine eye- films. One concerned the life of a 
drops is ever ready to bring tears poor Chinese family in Hong Kong, 
without effort. “If you make them With hindsight Run Run asks, 
cry real tears in a scene,” Run Run “Why should we have expected 
explains, “their eyes get red and you people to pay to see themselves? 
lose shooting time.” They come to the cinema to be 

A scene from Shaw*s extravagant 
film epic, “ The Magnificent Concubine'* 
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entertained and to escape from 
reality.” 

Shaw runs a carefully-budgeted 
enterprise. Top female actresses 
make about Rs. 45,000 a film, or 
nearly Rs. i«8 lakhs on four films 
for the year. His 20 directors make 
an average of Rs. 90,000 a year. 
Starlets are bound to contracts and 
do not make real money until signed 
up for a second term. Extras are paid 
subsistence, and salaries of technical 
crews for lights and cameras would 
make any Hollywood union leader 
anticipate a labour riot. 

One of Run Run's secrets of suc¬ 
cess is his judicious buying of pro¬ 
perty for cinemas. “If you just build 
a cinema, it takes a long time to get 
a return. So you buy a large piece 
of land, build a cinema in the 
middle and then put up shops and 
flats all round it.” Multiply this for¬ 
mula 132 times and you have the 
biggest film producer in Asia, the 
biggest distributor, and one of the 
largest urban landowners in two 
countries. 

Recently, an ominous shadow has 


loomed across the-Shaw empire. The 
hungry tiger of the north. Red 
China, is in the film business, and 
is trying to squeeze the brothers 
out. But Run Run is ^undismayed. 
He believes that the current “cul¬ 
tural revolution” will destroy what¬ 
ever creative talent is left in main¬ 
land China. 

“The only films they export,” he 
says, “are the best ones from our 
point of view. The more their film 
makers have to keep to a party 
formula, the less attractive their 
films will be, and the better for us. 
Even though they compete directly 
with us in Hong Kong with seven 
cinemas, we can still beat them. 
Good, reliable products sell best, 
and that’s what we make.” 

So saying. Run Run Shaw turns 
to the script of Son of the Empress 
of the Land of Many Perfumes Re¬ 
turns to the Land of Mystic Clouds 
for the Thirty-Fourth Time. “The 
title is a bit long and clumsy,” he 
says, “but I like the story. Just a few 
more tears here and there and we’ll 
have a money-maker.” 


Safe Keeping 

Before I could stop him, my Argentinian friend posted his three letters 
into the night deposit safe of a local bank. ”I always post my letters 
there,” he said when I explained that it wasn't a post trax. 

Alarmed at the thought of all this mail piling up in the bank, we called 
on the manager. “How nice to meet you,” he greeted my friend. “We 
have been posting your letters, for the past six months. As you are here, 
please forgive me for mentioning that one or two airmail items have not 
carried sufficient postage. In each case, we added the necessary stamps, 
otherwise they would have gone by sea and that takes so long.” — M. D. G. 
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To many people, the Vietnam war is a 
distant, baffling conflict. But how 
does it look to the fighting man? 

David Reed spent three months 
recently criss-crossing the country, 
watching, listening, interviewing. 

At 40, Reed is no strainer to war. 
He was in Kenya from 1953 to 1955, 
and got caught up in the Mau Mau 
rebellion. As a reporter, he covered 
the Lebanese riots in 1958, the 
Congolese army mutiny in 1960, and 
Castro’s rise to power. 

Three years ago he flew to 
Stanleyville while the Simba uprising 
was in its last stages, and wrote a 
chilling book on the rescue of the 
nliite hostages.* 

How did Reed gather the material 
for Up Front in Vietnam ? started 
in the north, at the edge of the 
Demilitarized Zone, and worked 
south into the Mekong Delta, visiting 
every American unit along the way. 1 
travelled in C-130 transport planes, 

• See "The Stanleyville Massacre, 


with combat troops or cargo. I trav¬ 
elled in helicopters, often making 
four or five flights a day. I travelled 
in trucks and jeei». And 1 did a good 
deal of plodding on foot, lugging a 
pack, camera, small tape recorder 
and canteen.” 

Reed estimates that he interviewed 
some 350 men, ranging from com- 
mander-in-chief General Westmore¬ 
land to the newest privates. 

“One develops a great admiration 
and affection for the troops out 
there,” he says. “Most of the en¬ 
list^ men are too young to vote or 
drink in most U.S. states, and. too 
young to shave every day. And some 
of the officers are not much older. 

“Yet they are men in every sense 
of the word. They know that each 
new day may be their last. 

“In my book, I try to show what 
life is like for them, enabling the 
reader to glimpse the human ^e of 
the war. 1 hope I’ve succeeded.” 

Reader's Digest, November 1965. 




Genesis a 

T WAS night, cold and rainy, when 
the 165 soldiers boarded the 
Boeing 707 jet at Travis Air Force 
Base, near San Francisco, Califor¬ 
nia. It whisked them across the 
Pacific at nearly the speed of sound, 
stopping briefly to refuel in Hawaii 
and the Philippines. Now, some 20 
hours after leaving the United 
States, the plane was landing at Bien 
Hoa Air Base, just north of Saigon. 

When the soldiers disembarked, 
they felt faint from the loo-dcgree 
heat, the suffocating humidity and 
the blinding glare of the Vietnam¬ 
ese afternoon. “Kinda warm, ain’t 
it?” a 19-year-old conscript said, but 
none of his companions replied. 
They were tired from their long 
journey, and dazed and frightened 
by the prospect of what lay ahead. 

Most of them were very young, 
some only 18 or 19. They nad been 
sent to Vietnam as replacements for 
soldiers who had fallen in batde or 


id Exodus 

who had completed their tours of 
duty. They would serve exactly one 
year, and then they, too, would be 
sent back home. But it was a mathe¬ 
matical certainty that some of them 
would never make it. 

“O.K., men, let’s get into the 
buses,” a sergeant shouted. There 
was a scramble as the men boarded 
the four waiting vehicles. Then two 
jeeps armed with machine-guns 
took up positions at front and rear, 
and the small convoy moved out, 
bound for near-by Long Binh Junc¬ 
tion. 

The road was lined with shanties. 
Naked children played in putrid 
ditches. Peasants worked the muddy 
rice paddies, ploughing behind 
lumbering water buffalo. The sol¬ 
diers stared in fascination.They had 
never seen anything like it before. 

After the buses reached the re¬ 
placement depot, the men shuffled 
into a wooden building to indulge 
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in the old army game of filling in 
naorc forms. Then they took off 
their starched khaki uniforms and 
changed into baggy green fatigues— 
the clothing that they would wear 
for the next year. 

A sergeant took them to the mess 
hall. “Gentlemen,” he barked, “this 
is war! The time has come when 
you will put into practice all that 
you have learnt.” 

In an air-conditioned building not 
far from the mess hall, a stack of 
punch cards sped through a com¬ 
puter, assigning the men to various 
units all over Vietnam. In 24 hours 
they would be moving out by plane 
and truck. Soon, some of them 
would be under fire. 

Elsewhere in the camp, there was 
another group of men. Bronzed and 
lean, they were dressed, in freshly 
starched khaki uniforms, and many 
of them wore new decorations on 
their chests. They had completed a 
year in Vietnam and were now 
waiting to board buses for the air¬ 
port. 

The war was over for them. For 
the newcomers, it was just the 
beginning. 

Eye-Opener 

Timothy Smith, 23, was the fifth 
man in a column of U.S. Marines. 
The four men ahead of him moved 
slowly through a Vietnamese vil¬ 
lage, passing between a pigsty and a 
tree. As Smith followed, his foot 
caught a trip wire leading to a booby 
trap. There was an explosion. 
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Smith grinned sheepishly. The 
others laughed. The bowy trap was 
not a real one; Smith had only set 
off a harmless detonating cap. He 
and the other meii were students at 
the First Marine Division’s booby- 
trap school, near Da Nang, where 
each month 500 Marines are given a 
three-day course in how to avoid the 
diabolical devices set by the Viet- 
cong. 

“O.K., you guys, that illustrates 
what I’ve been saying,” said the in¬ 
structor, Corporal Reese Wright. 
“Even if several guys walk along a 
trail without setting off a trip wire, 
don’t assunje that one isn’t there. 
Keep your eyes open all the time; it 
will save your life.” 

Corporal Wright was taking 
Smith and 15 other Marines through 
a mock-up of a Vietnamese village, 
complete with booby traps of all 
kinds. At the gate of the village, he 
told them, “Now when you come to 
a village, you’d normally open the 
gate and go through.” 

He yanked the gate open. An¬ 
other detonating cap exploded. The 
Marines jumped. 

“You see, the Vietcong booby- 
trap the gates. They know you’re 
likely to go through them. So what 
you do is tie a rope to the gate, back 
off to a safe distance dnd jerk it 
open.” 

Walking down a path with the 
men, Wright showed them a cross¬ 
bow hidden in a thicket. When a 
man trips the wire, a bamboo spear 
is shot into his chest. He showed 
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them a Vietcong flag flying from a 
pole. “Don’t ever try to take a flag 
home as a souvenir;’’ he said. “The 
Vietcong rig the lanyard so that 
when you yank on the nag a grenade 
,gocs ofl.’’ 

He showed them punji sticks— 
razor-sharp pieces of bamboo that 
are placed along trails to inflict a 
wound when someone steps on 
them. The sticks are usually 
smeared with excrement to make 
them highly septic. 

There was a tiger trap concealed 
beneath leaves, ready to snap shut 
on a man’s foot. The trap was at¬ 
tached by a chain to a heavy cement 
block. “The guy can’t get away, so 
his buddies come and lift the block 
for him,” said Wright. “When they 
do, they set off a land nflne under¬ 
neath it, killing them all. So don’t 
lift a block unless you have felt 
underneath it with your hand or a 
bayonet for a mine.” 

The Vietcong, Wright explained, 
take care to ensure that their own 
people do not fall victim to the 
booty traps. Each trap is marked 
with stones or sticks as a warning 
signal. “If you sec a stick or a stone 
that looks out of place, watch out,” 
said Wright. 

The U.S. Marine Corps attaches 
great importance to the school, since 
50 per cent of the First Marine 
Division’s casualties have been 
caused by booby traps and land 
mines. On one occasion, the com¬ 
munists found an unconscious 
Marine whose leg had been blown 


off. They fastened a grenade to the 
stump, then fashioned a bandage so 
that the grenade would explode 
when the bandage was torn off. The 
Marine was found by his friends and 
flown in a helicopter to a hospital 
ship off the coast. Fortunately, a 
doctor felt the grenade under the 
bandage and was able to remove it 
without setting it off. 

With a Bang 

It was the first night on the line 
for Private Joseph Kazimer. He 
had been in Vietnam a month, but 
during that time he had worked as 
a base-camp carpenter. Now he had 
been sent to a forward post. It was 
3 a.m., and he was told to relieve 
one of the men on the perimeter. 

The man was Lester Benton; it 
was his last night on the line. He 
had served his year and was to be 
flown by helicopter to a rear area in 
the morning to be processed out. 

The two men chatted for a mo¬ 
ment next to a foxhole. Then they 
froze; they heard someone speaking 
Vietnamese across the clearing. The 
two men dived into the foxhole in 
the nick of time; mortars began 
landing all round them, shaking the 
earth violently. 

The mortars ceased. The ensuing 
silence was almost as unnerving. 
Suddenly there was a flash of light; 
four Vietcong, coming across the 
clearing, had set off a trip flare, 
silhouetting themselves brilliantly. 

Kazimer and Benton blazed away 
with their automatic rifles. Other 
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paratroopers along the line opened 
fire simultaneously. The jungle was 
illuminated by Bashes of tracers and 
exploding grenades. 

Again there was silence. Kazimer 
and Benton waited. Dawn came. 

Peering out of their foxhole, they 
saw two. dead Vietcong in the clear¬ 
ing and blood trails leading oB into 
the jungle. 

Benton heaved a sigh of relief. 
“It’s all over for me,” he said. 

He packed what few things a sol¬ 
dier has in his rucksack. He gave 
several boxes of field rations to 
Kazimer. “I won’t have to worry 
about cooking my food for a while,” 
he said. 

The two men shook hands as Ben¬ 
ton got ready to leave. 

“Nothing like finishing up with 
a bang,” he said. 

“Except starting out with one,” 
said Kazimer, with nearly a year 
to go. 

Midnight Attack 

When Captain Leonard Shlenker 
crawled into his tent at 11.30 p.m., 
he decided, as a routine precaution, 
to sleep fully clothed. He even kept 
his boots on. Shlenker, 32, was a 
small, muscular man. He had been 
in the Army 11 years and had come 
up through the ranks. Now he was 
commanding two artillery batteries 
at a remote outpost nicknamed 
Landing Zone Bird. The outpost 
had often been threatened with 
attack—there were large numbers of 
North Vietnamese troops in the 
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vicinity—but none had material¬ 
ized. In fact, neither Shlenker nor 
most of his men had ever seen 
combat. The day before, they had 
enjoyed a big Christmas dinner. 
Helicopters, playing the role of 
Santa Claus, had brought Christmas 
cards and gifts from home, and the 
men had had as festive a time as 
they could under the circumstances. 

Shlenker was due for a transfer. 
In two days, he would report for a 
comfortable staff job at headquar¬ 
ters; as he dozed off he thought with 
pleasure of his new assignment. 

Suddenly the ground was rocked 
by explosions*, so many that they 
sounded like one continuous roar. 
The North Vietnamese Army was 
laying down a mortar barrage on 
the outpost. Shlenker grabbed his 
helmet and pistol and ran to his 
command post. There he radioed 
another battery five miles away. 
“We’re under intense mortar and 
small-arms fire—give us immediate 
artillery support,” he said. 

Shlenker did not realize it at the 
time, but the post was already over¬ 
run by more than 500 North Viet¬ 
namese troops. There were only 170 
Americans in the camp, and two- 
thirds of them were artillerymen. 
There was no way to retreat; there 
was no hope of immediate reinforce¬ 
ment. The gunners would have to 
stand by their guns. 

WhUe Shlenker was still on the 
radio, a mortar shell exploded next 
to the tent, riddling the canvas with 
shrapnel. An officer looked out and 
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shouted, “They’re right outside.” 
Only 20 yards away, North Viet¬ 
namese troops were swarming into 
the camp amid bursting mortar 
shells and rivulets of machine-gun 
fire. Some of them carried fixed 
bayonets. “Yankee, you die to¬ 
night,” they yelled. 

“Get the hell out of here,” Shlen- 
ker shouted to his men. He darted 
to a near-by ditch and ran through it 
towards his Number Four 105-mm. 
howitzer. He found that his gunners 
had already lowered the barrel for 
firing at close range. The men 
slammed a shell into the breech and 
yanked the lanyard. They were al¬ 
most deafened when the shell ex¬ 
ploded in the ground 60 yards from 
the howitzer. Still the Vietnamese 
kept pouring into the camp. 

Shlenker found to his horror that 
the enemy had already destroyed all 
six of his 155-mm. guns and two of 
his six 105’s. Two of these remain¬ 
ing howitzers were put out of action 
almost immediately. The Ameri¬ 
cans who had survived the initial 
attack pressed in close round the 
two remaining gun pits, firing 
point-blank at the enemy with both 
howitzers and small arms, deter¬ 
mined to go down fighting. 

Charles Turnage, a rp-year-old 
medical orderly vimo had arrived at 
the post only the day before, was 
sleeping next to a.gun pit when the 
attack started. A mortar shell ig¬ 
nited a white ph(^horus shell in the 
gun pit, setting Turnage’s clothing 
alight. He jumped into a muddy 
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foxhole, and tore off his clothing. 
Then, clad only in his underpants 
and covered with mud, he dragged 
many of the wounded to the defen¬ 
sive perimeter around t(?e two 
remaining guns. 

As Turnage was scurrying across 
the batdefield, a North Vietnamese, 
who apparently was someone of 
authority, came up to him, thinking 
he was a Vietnamese, and shouted 
orders. Calmly, Turnage aimed a 
grenade launcher at him and shot 
the man’s head off. Then, though 
burned by the white phosphorus, 
he continued to treat the wounded. 

By this time, a tiny helicopter was 
overhead with an artillery observer, 
Captain James Weber. Because of 
burning ammunition, Weber could 
see only a pall of smoke. “It’s all 
over,’’ he said to the pilot. But then 
he saw gun flashes below, and 
realized that at least some of the 
Americans were still alive. 

Weber also spotted enemy mortar 
flashes. He called for artillery fire 
from the nearest battery to silence 
them. Then he radioed for planes 
which blasted the enemy with 
rockets. 

When Shlenkcr saw that most of 
his men were under cover, he got 
out his trump cards—Bee Hive 
shells, so named because when they 
explode, they spray an area with 
8,500 little arrows, like a hive of 
angry bees. Usually a warning flare 
is fired when a Bee Hive is going 
to be used, but this time the men 
could not find the flare and so an 
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officer screamed, “Bee Hive! Bee 
Hive!” 

The men aimed the howitzer at 
the 155-mm. battery, which was 
swarming with North Vietnamese, 
and fired two Bee Hive rounds. “It 
sounded like a million whips being 
whirled over my head,” one man 
said later. There was a stunned 
silence among the enemy. As the 
Americans learned afterwards, 30 
soldiers had been killed by the two 
rounds. The rest fled in panic from 
the terrible weapon. The battle was 
over. It had lasted exactly one hour. 

Twenty-six Americans lay dead; 
48 were wounded. The camp was 
littered with blood-splashed Christ¬ 
mas cards and wrappings—^but the 
enemy had lost more than 200 men. 

Shlenker and Turhage were 
decorated for heroism. 

Aerobatic E8ci4>e 

It was a beautiful afternoon, dia¬ 
mond clear and drenched in sun¬ 
shine, as the two U.S. Air Force 
F4C Phantom jets went screaming 
along above a road in North Viet¬ 
nam. They blasted a bridge, then 
some barges. One of the Phantoms 
swooped down and strafed some 
ammunition trucks. As the pilot 
pulled out of his strafing run, mere 
was a jolt: the plane had been hit 
by anti-aircraft fire, and the right 
wing burst into flame. 

The pilot, Major James Hargrove, 
spoke on the intercom to his co¬ 
pilot, Lieutenant Peterson. 

“You can go any time you want,” 


he said, meaning that Peterson was 
free to eject from the aircraft. 

“I’ll stick with it as long as you 
do,” Peterson replied. 

Following standard procedure, 
Hargrove headed the burning plane 
towards the sea.There it is relatively 
simple for American helicopters to 
rescue downed pilots. Hargrove was 
heartened by the fact that the beach 
was only three miles away. 

He checked his instruments. The 
two engines were operating normal¬ 
ly. However, one gauge showed that 
the plane was losing pressure rapid¬ 
ly in both hydraulic control systems. 

In a few minutes the hydraulic- 
warning light flashed on, followed 
by the fire-warning light. Worse 
still, the stick started moving aft. 
The stabilizer leading edge at the 
tail of the aircraft had locked in a 
down position, because of the hy¬ 
draulic failure. This had raised the 
nose and pushed the stick back in 
the process. Both Hargrove and 
Peterson struggled to hold it in 
osition for level flight. They were 
ig, brawny men, and they pushed 
with their full strength, but still the 
stick came back to a full-aft posi¬ 
tion. The aircraft pitched up, and 
began to climb vertically. 

“We’re in trouble now,” Har¬ 
grove said. 

There was nothing in the rules 
to cover a situation like this. Har¬ 
grove thought for a moment, then 
ignited the two afterburners, giving 
the plane a tremendous extra burst 
of power. If he could get high 
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enough, he could fly or even glide 
the aircraft to the sea. 

It did not turn out to be that 
simple. The plane shot straight up 
for 7,000 feet. Then, when it reached 
10,000 feet, it stalled. Hargrove 
switched off the afterburners. The 
nose of the plane tipped forward, 
and it dived for the earth. 

Now Hargrove feared he would 
not be able to pull out of the dive, 
for the plane still Would not fly 
properly. Again he switched on the 
afterburners. When a plane is head¬ 
ing down, the extra speed tends to 
bring the nose up. 

The afterburners did the trick. At 
4,000 feet, the plane pulled out of 
the dive—^but only to head straight 
up again. 

All the while, there was another 
terrifying problem. The plane was 
on fire, and the fuel might explode 
at any moment. Hargrove decided 
that it was better to run this risk 
than to bail out into the waiting 
arms of the North Vietnamese. 

Again the plane stalled, at about 
10,000 feet. Again, as the plane head¬ 
ed earthward, Hargrove switched 
on the afterburners to bring it out of 
the dive. 

For several minutes, the plane 
went through one such roller-coast¬ 
er sequence after another. Each 
time it made a little progress to¬ 
wards the coast. 

If nothing else, Hargrove may 
have set a record slow speed for a 
Phantom. The fastest operational 
aircraft in the U.S. military arsenal, 


it is capable of over 1,650 m.p.h. in 
level flight—more than twice the 
speed of sound. But with the fins 
locked, Hargrove’s aircraft never at¬ 
tained a speed of more than 230 
m.p.h., even when heading down. 

Hargrove had now crossed the 
beach, but he was still not out of 
danger. He had to nurse the crip¬ 
pled aircraft several miles offshore, 
beyond the range of shore guns 
and coastal sampan traffic, and far 
enough so that the onshore winds 
would not sweep him and Peterson 
back to the beach in their para¬ 
chutes. Now, after perhaps 20 pitch- 
ups and nose dives, they were seven 
miles offshore. 

“O.K.” Hargrove said at last. 

The co-pilot pulled an ejection 
ring, and an explosive mechanism 
blew off the canopy over his head. 
A moment later, a second explosion 
sent Peterson hurtling out of the 
plane, and soon he was descending 
into the South China Sea beneath 
a billowing canopy. Hargrove wait¬ 
ed until after the next roller-coaster 
gyration; then he, too, ejected him¬ 
self from the plane. The aircraft 
crashed into the sea half a mile away 
in a fireball of burning fuel. Since 
being hit, it had taken Hargrove 
nearly ten minutes to fly the plane 
ten miles. 

When the men splashed down, 
they climbed into inflatable dinghies 
that are part of their survival equip¬ 
ment. Moments later, eight Phan¬ 
toms and two Skyraiders, diverted 
from other missions, reached the 
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scene and began to circle over them, 
to keep communist gunboats away. 
A' Marine helicopter arrived, hoisted 
the men aboard and took them back 
to their base in Da Nang. 

The man who was most intrigued 
by Hargrove’s tale was a represent¬ 
ative from the manufacturers of the 
Phantom. He questioned Hargrove 
for an hour about his wild aerobatics. 

One other man had strong feel¬ 
ings about the affair—Lieutenant 
Peterson. It was his first mission 
over North Vietnam. And an 
American Air Force pilot is expect¬ 
ed to complete lOo sorties during his 
year’s tour of duty. 

“Only 99 more to go,” Peterson 
said. 

Unusual Hazard 

Sergeant Bernard Yost was lead¬ 
ing his squad on a patrol in the 
jungles or Binh Thuan province 
when he suddenly noticed that 
someone—or something—^was stalk¬ 
ing one of his men. When Yost got 
a better look, he saw to his astonish¬ 
ment that it was a tiger. Yost and 
a companion promptly killed the 
animal with bursts from their M-i6 
automatic rifles. The tiger was load¬ 
ed into a helicopter and flown back 
to base to be skinned as a battle 
trophy. It weighed 400 pounds. 

Another interesting encounter oc¬ 
curred when a Marine patrol sought 
to ambush passing Vietcong along 
the southern edge of the Demilita¬ 
rized Zone. Corporal David Schwi- 
rian, 20, crawled into a thicket and 
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waited. Suddenly a tiger leaped 
from the bush and bit his right arm. 
Schwirian countered with a left, 
hitting the tiger right on the nose. 
The l^ast looked starded, and when 
Schwirian’s companions dashed up 
to see what had happened, it ran 
away. Later, the young Marine was 
evacuated by helicopter for treat¬ 
ment of his unusual wound. 

Irish Tenor 

You NEVER imagined that Viet¬ 
nam could be cold, but tonight, at 
. Dong Ha, 11 miles from the Demili¬ 
tarized Zone, the chill is numbing 
and there is a drizzling rain. The 
camp is a nforass of red mud, ankle 
deep. Men slog around in the dark¬ 
ness, dirty and unshaven; there is no 
spit and polish at the front. Every 
few minutes, howitzers boom, toss¬ 
ing out harassing rounds in the 
direction of the NVA positions. The 
enemy is in the Demilitarized Zone 
and, beyond, in North Vietnam 
itself. The Allies are forbidden to 
invade North Vietnam, but the 
North Vietnamese have no such 
compunctions. From time to time 
they come swarming over the fron¬ 
tier to attack Allied positions. 

Some of the men crawl on to their 
camp beds and wrap themselves in 
blankets. It is too early to go to 
sleep, too cold to stay up. They lie 
on their beds, thinking about girls 
and home and the enemy’s mortars, 
and wondering if they will ever get 
out of this wretched place alive. 
Then, while howitzers are booming 
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again, the voice of a fine Irish 
tenor is heard from the darkness: 

The minstrel boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you will find 

him... 

The voice comes from the tent of 
Father Joseph Ryan, head Catholic 
chaplain in the area. A group of 
chaplains and Marines has gathered 
in his tent for an Irish sing-song. 

“All soul-saving will now come 
to a screeching halt,” Father Ryan 
says as he pours a libation for his 
guests. War being what it is, there 
is no Irish whiskey at the front, and 
the men make do with bourbon. 

Father Ryan needs a respite. 
Whenever the bodies of fallen Ma- 
rines are brought to Dong Ha, he 
administers the last rites to all of 
them. Often there is «jbo identifica¬ 
tion tag on the body, and he does 
not know who is Catholic and who 
is not, “But it doesn’t make any 
difference,” Father Ryan says. “The 
Protestant chaplain prays for all the 
dead, and so do I.” 

The men slog back to their tents 
through the mud and rain, warmer 
in body and spirit for the songs and 
Father Ryan’s whiskey. They sleep 
in their clothes with their boots next 
to the bed, ready to run for shelter 
if there is a mortar attack. 

Terrifying Minutes 

Noel Redding, an i8-year-old 
machine gunner, was walking 
through a village near Phu Bai 
when he heard a loud click. The 


young Marine’s heart sank. He 
knew that he had stepped on a land 
mine. Looking down, he saw that 
the toe of his left boot had depressed 
one of the three prongs of the mur¬ 
derous device. 

Redding knew that if he lifted his 
foot, the mine would explode, kill¬ 
ing him and his comrades. Calmly, 
he put all his weight on the left 
foot. Then he slowly unslung his 
rifle and dropped it to the ground. 
“Engineer up,” Redding shouted. 
A Marine engineer, Gary Kauper, 
came running up. 

“I’m standing on a mine,” Red¬ 
ding said. 

Kauper, who had only 26 days to 
go before being sent home, cleared 
the dirt away from the mine. His 
eyes widened. “It’s a Bouncing 
Betty,” he said, “the one that jumps 
into the air and then blows up.” 

The two men shouted for the 
other Marines to leave the area. 

“Keep all your weight on the left 
foot—the firing pin lacks only a 
sixteenth of an inch for detonation,” 
Kauper said. 

There was a piece of tile between 
the sole of Redding’s boot and the 
prong of the mine. From time to 
time, Redding could feel it slipping. 

Kauper, working on his knees, 
called for some wire. A Marine ran 
up with an ordinary safety pin. 
Kauper bent it and tried to insert it 
into the safety catch of the mine. 
But the pin wouldn’t fit. Kauper 
jiggled some more and finally 
managed to slip the pin into the 
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hole. Other Marines piled six flak 
jackets on top of the mine, wrapped 
one round each of Redding’s legs 
and put one on his back. 

“Jump away from the mine,” 
Kauper shouted. 

Redding jumped. 

The mine did not explode. 

Kauper had been calm until then. 
Now he began to tremble violently. 
Both he and Redding had grown 
old very quickly in just 28 minutes. 

Enemy Camp 

The Company had been out on 
patrol in the jungles near Phan 
Thiet for seven days. Now they 
were on their way through the 
Jungle to a near-by landing zone, 
where helicopters would pick them 
up and carry them back to base. 

But as they neared the Landing 
Zone, a patrol spotted an enemy 
camp. The Vietcong saw the Ameri¬ 
cans and opened fire, but after a 
brief fight they fled, leaving four 
dead. No Americans were hurt. 

Captain Charles Belan, the 32- 
year-old company commander, was 
amazed as he inspected the aban¬ 
doned camp. There were 21 build¬ 
ings in all—^barracks, a mess hall, a 
kitchen, a classroom for military 
and political instruction and a heaa- 
quarters building. Everything was 
immaculate. The kitchen was 
equipped with what are known as 
“Ho Chi Minh ovens.” The flues 
extended out for 100 yards in all 
directions, with vents at regular in¬ 
tervals which dispersed the smoke 
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SO that no tell-tale plumes could be 
seen from the air. The entire camp 
was situated under a dense jungle 
canopy, invisible from above. 

Belan thought it was the best 
Vietcong camp he had ever seen. 
Then he got a shock; two of the 
buildings turned out to be prisons. 
Each had a row of stocks, and two 
Vietnamese men were lying in 
them, held by the neck and ankles. 
They were so emaciated that they 
could not walk when the para¬ 
troopers freed them. 

Searching further, the paratroop¬ 
ers found six men and two women 
hiding in a bunker. They, too, were 
emaciated 3nd covered with raw 
sores and bruises from beatings. 

Through an interpreter, the pris¬ 
oners told Belan that they were 
Vietnamese government employees, 
regular soldiers and militiamen, and 
that they had been held captive by 
the Vietcong for up to two years. 
The two women were wives of Viet¬ 
namese soldiers. At first, they said, 
there were over 200 prisoners, but 
only 75 had survived. The rest had 
died of malnutrition or disease, or 
had been executed. They were fed 
only once a day—a handful of rice 
with fish heads or pigs’ tails—^just 
enough to keep them barely alive. 
Each night about 20 of them—those 
whom the communists considered 
unco-operative—were locked in the 
stocks. The two men found by the 
paratroopers were kept there day 
and night as added punishment. 

Belan asked one of the prisoners 
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—a man who appeared to be about 
6o—^how old he was. 

“Thirty,” the man replied. 

The prisoners told the Americans 
that the communists had fled with 
the 65 other prisoners. Realizing 
that some of them might have got 
away in the confusion and be hid¬ 
ing in the jungle near by, Belan sent 
his interpreter round the perimeter 
to shout for them to come in. 

“You’re free now. Come in, and 
we’ll take you to a hospital,” the in¬ 
terpreter cried. 

Six men came out of the jungle. 
The interpreter kept on shouting, 
but no more appeared. Belan 
guessed that others were out there, 
but simply too terrified to move. 

The prisoners told Belan that one 
of the four Vietcong lcilled in the 
shooting was the camp commander. 
Several of the prisoners went over 


to stare at his body. Then, one by 
one, they spat on it. 

The two men who had been in 
the stocks were in too critical a con¬ 
dition to be moved, so Belan called 
in a helicopter. While the machine 
hovered just above the jungle can¬ 
opy, a cable was lowered and the 
two men were winched aboard. 

On Belan’s orders, the para¬ 
troopers blew up the bunkers and 
burned down all the buildings. 
Then, with the 14 remaining liber¬ 
ated prisoners, they set out for a 
landing zone from which helicop¬ 
ters flew them to a hospital in Phan 
Thiet. Eventually all recovered and 
were reunited with their families. 

Coffee Break 

The three Marines had a prob¬ 
lem. They manned a lonely observa¬ 
tion post at the top of one of the 
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Marble Mountains, near Da Nang. 
The days were peaceful enough, but 
every night they received sniper fire 
from a Buddhist pagoda half-way 
up the mountain. 

Ordinarily, the Marines would 
have returned the fire or perhaps 
destroyed the building. But pagodas 
are sacred, and the Buddhists might 
have complained to the U.S. high 
command. And then there would 
have been all sorts of trouble. On 
the other hand, the sniping could 
not be ignored; someone might be 
killed if it continued. 

After two weeks, the Marines 
thought of a solution. They went 
down to the pagoda and spoke to 
the Buddhist priest there. He was 
outraged at their suggestion that he 
had been sniping at them. But, any¬ 
way, the Marines ofiFered him a 
weekly gift of instant coffee, a lux¬ 
ury in this remote area. The holy 
man accepted with alacrity. 

Since then the Marines have had 
no more trouble from the pagoda. 

When the Shooting Stops 

With a mob of children in pur¬ 
suit, the five men walked up the 
main path of the village of Phuong 
Tuong in the Mekong Delta. It 
appeared to be a tropical paradise. 
Thatched huts were strung out 
along the Bassac River, shaded by 
coconut palms and fruit trees. Near 
each house was a vegetable garden. 
Farther back from the river lay 
the neat rice fields. The river itself 
teemed with fish. As far as food is 


concerned, Phuong Tuong is a land 
of plenty. 

But the five men, although they 
were civilians, were all armed, for 
the village is in no-man’s-land. Only 
three months ago it was reoccupied 
by government troops after ten years 
of Vietcong rule. 

The leader of the little expedition 
was Steven Shepley. With him were 
Louis Polichetti, and three Viet¬ 
namese, one an assistant to Poli¬ 
chetti, the others bodyguards. 

The Americans were part of an 
army of quiet heroes in Vietnam. 
They were officials of the U.S. 
Office of Civil Operations and Revo¬ 
lutionary Development Support 
(CORDS), and it was their job to 
go into dangerous areas every day to 
help the Vietnamese carry out what 
has become known as the “other 
war.’* The Saigon government has 
learnt the hard way that it is not 
enough to chase the Vietcong from 
a village, for as soon as government 
forces are withdrawn for operations 
elsewhere, the Vietcong come back. 
So, with American help, it has 
launched a programme of “Revolu¬ 
tionary Development.” 

Now when a village is retaken, 
a 59-membcr team is sent in. These 
cadres root out the remaining Viet¬ 
cong agents. They then seek to estab¬ 
lish elective administration in the 
village and promote economic de¬ 
velopment and health and education 
programmes. A local defence force 
is organized to help keep the Viet¬ 
cong at bay, and local councUs arc 
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set up to involve the villagers in 
public affairs. 

“The problem in the past,” Shep- 
ley explained, “was that the gov¬ 
ernment did not have any real 
administrative control over the vil¬ 
lages. There was corruption and 
oppression, but the real problem 
was not that the government was 
tyrannical, but that it simply did not 
exist. In a situation like that, any 
well-organized group such as the 
Vietcong could with case destroy 
what little control there was and 
take over in the government’s 
place,” 

Continuing along the path, the 
men came to a health centre which 
had just been opened as part of 
Phuong Tuong’s development pro¬ 
gramme. Three young girls were 
treating sick villagers. The girls, 
who earn about Rs. 200 a month, 
had all volunteered for the job. One, 
who came from a near-by village, 
said, “Men always have a chance 
to do something for their country, 
but girls have to sit at home. When 
I heard they needed girls as nurses, 
I signed up.” 

Farther along the road, the 
Americans came to two sleds that 
were being pulled by water buffalo. 
The sleds were loaded with horse¬ 
radishes. “An agricultural cadre 
came here and introduced secon¬ 
dary crops,” Shepley said. “In the 
past, people grew only rice, but now 
they are growing vegetables as well. 
One man took a tenth of his plot 
and grew cucumbers. He earned 
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more than 1,250 doliais from one 
crop, and he can get three crops in 
a year. He used to get only 250 dol¬ 
lars in an entire year from growing 
rice in the plot.’’ 

In .1 tent that served as Revolu 
tionary Development headquarters, 
a le;ider talked ()f the team’s .ucom- 
plishmenls. In the three rnoniiisthat 
they had bct.n in Piuiotii Tuong, 
they had set up the health centre 
and a schocil, conducted a census, 
identified and rooted out the Viet- 
cong infra-structure, and persuaded 
eight Vietcong who had relatives 
in the village to surrender. 

The local people had just elected 
one of their number as the village 
chief. Adult literacy classes had 
been organized, and farmer, .sport 
and youth clubs had been formed. 
A road was being built to Dai Ngai, 
a town down-river, to make it easier 
to administer ihc mH.il’c and to 
speed uj' the 'low of prixluco to mar¬ 
kets. Soon concrete liridgcs would 
replace the old monkey bridges—a 
single bamboo log with a handrail. 

Shepley and Polichetti talked with 
n f.irmcr in his thatched house. The 
man said that the Vietcong had 
taxed him 50 per cent of his rice crop 
each year. They had never provided 
a school or health centre for the 
villagers. “Are things better now.?” 
the farmer was asked. 

“Yes—better,”he replied. “When 
I’m ill, I can get medicine. My six 
children are at school for the first 
time in their lives. 1 can borrow 
from the government for fertilizers 
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aijd 1 can get seed from the agri¬ 
cultural cadres. Life is more pleasant 
now.” 

'‘We have teams working in 6ve 
other hamlets like this one,” said 
Shcpley. ‘‘They’re supposed to 
remain six months, but we’re trying 
to stretch it out to get a really solid 
foundation going.” There are 415 
hamlets in Shepley’s area alone, 226 
under government control, no un¬ 
der Vietcong rule and the rest con¬ 
tested. 

‘‘It’s going to take an awfully long 
time to carry out Revolutionary 
Development in all of them, isn’t 
it.?” a visitor asked. 

“Yes, but there’s no other way to 
do what is necessary,” Shepley re¬ 
plied. 

Deadly Souvenir 

Nguyen Van Luong, a Viet¬ 
namese soldier, was looking out of 
the open hatch of an armoured per¬ 
sonnel carrier that was rolling along 
a road near Da Nang early one 
evening when he saw, a short dis¬ 
tance away, some Vietcong with a 
mortar. Before Luong could do any¬ 
thing, they aimed the weapon at his 
vehicle and fired a round. The 
60-mm. shell struck the open hatch, 
bounced against Luong’s steel hel¬ 
met, then entered the soft part of 
his neck, between the collar-bone 
and shoulder, and pushed its way 
underneath his skin until it came to 
rest above his rib cage, just below 
the left armpit. 

The Chinese-made shell was nine 
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and a half inches long. It contained 
nearly a pound of TNT. To make 
matters worse, the detonator pin 
had been pushed partially in. It was 
a miracle that the «shell had not 
exploded. 

A helicopter flew Luong to the 
U.S. naval hospital in Da Nang. 
Luong was conscious, and holding 
his protruding side gingerly. Cap¬ 
tain Harry Dinsmore, the chief of 
surgery, was called from his dinner. 
When he saw an X-ray of Luong’s 
chest, the surgeon thought his col¬ 
leagues were playing a joke on him. 
Then, realizing that this was not so, 
he muttered, “I wish I were some¬ 
where else.” 

A demolition expert, John Lyons, 
was summoned. He shook his head. 
“It’s bad. A touch or a shake could 
set it off.” 

Dinsmore had the patient anaes¬ 
thetized, then told his staff to pile 
sandbags round the operating table 
waist-high. He ordered the anaes¬ 
thetist and the other operating-room 
personnel from the room. But Lyons 
insisted on remaining. “You’ll need 
some help here,” he said. Lyons 
cautioned the surgeon about the 
shell. “Don’t fool around with it 
any more than you have to,” he 
said. “Try and stay away from the 
firing pin. No vibrations—no shak¬ 
ing.” 

“I don’t think either of us will 
come out of this room alive,” Dins¬ 
more said. He made an incision all 
the way round the protruding shell. 
He lifted the skin and spread the 
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muscle tissue. He found that the 
hns of the projectile had pulled 
fragments of the soldier’s shirt into 
the wound. Thread by thread, he 
removed the fragments. Twenty- 
five minutes ticked by. 

At last he was ready. He reached 
into the incision, got a grip on the 
shell and gently pulled it out. He 
handed it to Lyons. Then he tiptoed 
to the door and opened it. Lyons, 
holding the shell, walked slowly 
from the operating room and out of 
the building to a near-by sand dune. 
He took a deep breath—and de¬ 
fused the shell. As an added pre¬ 
caution he poured the powder out 
on the sand. Then he presented 
the shell to Dinsmore. It made a 
fine souvenir. 

Undress Uniform 

The battalion was in a bad 
mood. The unit was on a combat 
operation west of Saigon. The night 
before, the men had missed their not 
evening meal. The supply heli¬ 
copter, which carried hot food, had 
been driven off by sniper fire, and 
the men had had to make do with 
field rations. When morning came, 
they spent the entire day slogging 
around in canals and rice paddies, 
subsisting on more field rations. 
Now, as night was falling again, 
they set up a defensive perimeter. 
The men stripped off their shirts, 
socks and boots and spread them out 
to dry. Some of the men removed 
their trousers as well. 

There was only one ray of hope 


in an otherwise dismal situation: 
another supply chopper, carrying 
a hot supper, was due any minute. 
The airmen stood around in various 
stages of undress, waiting. 

The chopper appeared. There was 
a cheer from the troops. But then 
a burst of sniper fire raked the land¬ 
ing zone. The chopper darted away 
for safety. 

“They’re stopping the chow 
again I ” a soldier wailed. 

“Get the swines I’’ another man 
screamed. 

With a roar, the men grabbed 
their weapons and charged across a 
dry rice paddy towards the sniper 
fire. 

Several men yelped in pain as they 
ran on the stones in their bare feet. 
Others, who had managed to get 
one boot on, hopped along on one 
foot. A sergeant who was wearing 
nothing but underpants and a steel 
helmet sprinted across the rice 
paddy shooting as he went. 

“The troops looked as if they 
were running from a police raid,” 
an experienced soldier commented. 

The Vietcong got the message: 
they fled in panic. 

There was no more sniper fire 
that night. And soon the supply 
chopper came back and delivered 
hot food to the impatient troops. 

Week-End Warrion 

They’re called “McCormick’s 
Raiders,” and they’re a flamboyant 
bunch. When they move out of base 
camp at Chu Chi, north-west of 
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Saigon, they are clad in camouflage 
oii^ts. They operate only at night 
and are heavily armed. They make 
life miserable for the Victcong with 
their guerrilla tactics. 

But they arc not really combat 
soldiers. They arc, instead, clerks, 
truck drivers, radar experts, cooks, 
barbers and mechanics who have 
been put together in one of the 
weirdest units the U.S. Army has 
ever seen. 

McCormick’s Raiders are the 
brainchild of aS-year-old Captain 
John McCormick. After serving six 
months as an adviser to the South 
Vietnamese army, McCormick 
asked to be transferred. He wanted 
some combat experience in an 
armoured unit before his tour of 
duty in Vietnam was finished. 

The transfer was approved but, to 
McCormick’s dismay, he was as¬ 
signed as commander of a head¬ 
quarters troop, a job that involves 
mostly paperwork. 

McCormick was not the only man 
in the headquarters troop who 
wanted to fight. Fourteen of his 8o 
men came to him and asked to be 
transferred to combat units. Many 
had volunteered for line duty, but 
the Army moves in mysterious 
ways, and they were assigned, in¬ 
stead, to domestic chores. 

Then McCormick had an idea. 
“We’re going to form a combat 
outfit of our own,’’ he told his as¬ 
sembled men. “If any of you are 
interested, see the sergeant.” 

Twenty-five of the men jumped 
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at the chance. They continued to 
work full-time at their regular jobs. 
But for one week, from eight 
o’clock each evening until nearly 
midnight, McCornyck instructed 
them in guerrilla techniques. 

He taught them how to set up 
ambushes, how to use various wea¬ 
pons, how to place mines and booby 
traps in the jungle, how to read 
maps and compasses. Each morn¬ 
ing before breakfast, he put them 
through rigorous exercises. 

On their first night mission, Mc¬ 
Cormick’s Raiders routed a Vict¬ 
cong squad that was moving 
supplies. Since then they have 
helped comb the jungle for enemy 
mortar positions. They have dis¬ 
covered bunkers and foxholes— 
which they’ve blown up to deny the 
enemy further use of them. 

Each Saturday night, the clerks 
and cooks venture out of the base 
camp with McCormick in the lead 
and spend 12 hours in the field. 
When they return in the morning, 
they get a shower and breakfast, 
then put in a full day’s work at their 
regular jobs. 

“I’m proud of them,” says Cap¬ 
tain McCormick. “It shows that we 
have people here who really believe 
in what they are doing—and want 
to do more.” 

•Reluctant Communists 

At first glance, he looked like 
a typical American soldier. He was 
wearing GI fatigues, boots, steel hel¬ 
met and the identifying flash of the 
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U.S. First Cavalry on his shoulder. 
He had a friendly smile and an in¬ 
telligent face. His hair was carefully 
combed, and his boots were polished 
to a mirror shine. 

In fact, hp was a sergeant in the 
North Viemamese army, and had 
been a Communist Party member 
since he was 17. 

This, as told through an inter¬ 
preter, is his story; 

“My name is Le Minh Chau. I 
was born in 1944, in Son Tay prov¬ 
ince of North Vietnam. My father 
was a teacher, and later became a 
government clerk. While I was at 
school, I joined the Lao Dong Party 
—the Workers’ Party—as the 
North Vietnamese Communist 
Party is called. I joined it because 
all young men have to join. Other¬ 
wise the authorities say you are 
‘bad.’ 

“In 1963, I was drafted into the 
army. Becau’Je of my good educa¬ 
tion, I was assigned as a clerk. In 
March 1964, my company was or¬ 
dered to set out for South Vietnam. 
We were told that we were going 
to help our brothers in the south, 
who were struggling against a cor¬ 
rupt and tyrannical government and 
against American imperialism. 

“We arrived in Binh Dinh in 
December 1964. At first our morale 
was very high. We were fighting 
Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
troops then, and we always won. 
But then the U.S. First Cavalry 
came into the province. Sixty per 
cent of the men in my battalion were 


killed or wounded. No replacements 
were ever sent to us. We always had 
enough ammunition, but soon we 
did not have enough food. 

“Our superiors told us that the 
Victcong would win the war, but 
that the war might continue for five 
or ten years or more. They said that 
the Americans had powerful wea¬ 
pons, but that their morale was very 
low. They said that some soldiers’ 
wives and mothers were against the 
war. We heard about the two young 
Americans who burned themselves 
to death as a protest against the 
war. 

“But our soldiers did not believe 
this, and some of our officers told 
us privately that the United States 
would win. Most of our men did 
not like communism. People in 
North Vietnam work very hard, 
but they don’t receive anything for 
it. They don’t have holidays. They 
don’t have enough food to eat. They 
don’t have enough clothes. Perhaps 
80 per cent of the people are against 
communism. 

“Nobody in my unit wanted to 
fight. We could see that this war 
would go on for a long time. We 
could write letters to our families, 
but we could not tell them the truth. 
It was really hopeless. 

“In October 1966, I decided to 
surrender. By this time I was a ser¬ 
geant. My company commander 
sent me out alone one day to sec if 
there was any more rice in a cache 
on a mountain near by. I stood in a 
clearing. There were two American 
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units in the area, and some fighting 
was going on. I knew that the 
Americans would have an observa¬ 
tion plane in the vicinity, so I to<jk 
a piece of white cloth and put it on 
a long bamboo pole. I was really 
scared that I would be killed. 

“After five minutes, I saw a heli¬ 
copter. I waved the flag. The heli¬ 
copter landed, and an American 
major jum{>ed out with a pistol in 
his hand. He took me into the heli¬ 
copter and flew me here. I was 
very, very happy.” 

Sergeant Chau co-operated with 
his captors and provided them with 
valuable information. He made 
friends among the American sol¬ 
diers, who fitted him out in a GI 
uniform and gave him the run of 
the camp. 

Because he surrendered, Sergeant 
Chau can never go back to North 
■Vietnam. But his new friends are 
looking for ways to send him to 
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university in ihe United States. Ser¬ 
geant Chau wants to study medi¬ 
cine. He would, like to come back 
to South Vietnam as a doctor some 
day, to do what he can to alleviate 
the suffering' and misery of the 
people in this war-torn land. 

The Valley of the Shadow 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want,” the Protestant 
chaplain intoned. As he spoke, an 
eight-inch howitzer boomed near 
by. The earth trembled. 

Fifty soldiers of the Fourth In¬ 
fantry Division were gathered 
round the chaplain. The men sat 
on their steel helmets, their heads 
bowed. Each man had an M-16 
automatic rifle slung over his shoul¬ 
der and several grenades on his 
belt. 

The chaplain, Thomas Deal, was 
holding a memorial service for the 
men of the company who had been 
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killed in a battle the week before. 
Chaplain Deal wore his vestments 
over dusty fatigues. 

He had set up a makeshift altar on 
a pile of sandbags. Next to the altar 
he had placed a portable tape record¬ 
er, and now, as he recited the 
Twenty-Third Psalm, the strains of 
organ music, mournful and beauti¬ 
ful and faint, came from the little 
machine. 

In front of the altar, an M-i6 had 
been planted, bayonet down, in the 
sandy ground. On it hung a steel 
helmet—the symbol of a fallen 
soldier. 

The service was being held at a 
camp high in the mountains of 
Kontum province, only a few miles 
from the Cambodian border. The 
scenery was breathtakingly spectac¬ 
ular. 

There were steep mountains, 
covered with dark-green jungle. 
White-water rivers tumbled through 
the valleys. In the distance, along 
the Cambodian border, a series of 
smoke-purple peaks jutted skyward. 
To anyone who had just come up 
from the steam-bath climate of the 
coastal plains, the place was a de¬ 
light; the air was bracingly cool, 
and a strong wind whipped through 
the camp. 

The cannon boomed again. A 
helicopter came in for a landing, 
drowning out some of Chaplain 
DeaPs words. But the infantrymen 
took no notice of the gun and chop¬ 
per; they were lost in thought. 

“Yea, though I walk through the 
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valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil: for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they com¬ 
fort me.” 

Chaplain Deal was a j^oung and 
earnest man, and he was ill at ease. 
After he finished reading the Psalm, 
he gave a very short sermon. “Pascal 
once said that the solitariness of 
death was the bitterest pang of hu¬ 
manity,” he told the young soldiers, 
and even though most of them had 
probably never heard of Pascal, 
they nodded. 

Deal hesitated. “But our Heav¬ 
enly Father is waiting to meet each 
of us,” he said. The men were silent. 
Deal paused again. “As He has 
met our fallen comrades of last 
week.” 

The service was over. The men 
moved out on patrol. Many of them 
were replacements for those who 
had been killed the previous week. 
They had arrived only the night be¬ 
fore. Some of them shook hands 
with the chaplain in silence before 
they departed. 

Chaplain Deal packed up his altar 
and turned off the litde tape re¬ 
corder. 

“I wanted to ring the area* 
with the rifles of all those who fell,” 
he said. “But the colonel thought 
that it would have a bad effect on 
the new men, so we symbolized all 
of them with one rifle.” 

The chaplain struggled with his 
emotions. Tears were in his eyes. 
“You sec,” he said, “there were 22 
of them.” THE END 
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The material is hygienic, non-porous 
Vitreous China, the designs are the latest 
from Twyfords of England 

Bring lasting beauty to your bathroom 
with any of the six superb fade-proof 
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Coughs and colds leave you weaker—prone to other infections 


WEiterburyls Compound 

^ ■ neo LABtt 

builds resistance, brings relief 


Coughs and colds wear down your 
resistance, leave you weak and exposed 
to other infections. 

Waterbury’s Compound contains tonic 
ingredients that stimulate appetite, restore 
lost energy, and build body resistance 
to infection. Creosote and Guaiacol bring 
relief from coughs and colds. 

Stay strong...stay healthy 
with Waterbury’s Compound! 
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The ^Olympic’ drink 

powop-packed to give 
youp family ‘Olympic’ enopgy 

Ovaltine is power-packed with more malt than any other 
beverage. And malt is one of nature's most effective 
energy-givers. With its extra malt, milk, vitamins, 
proteins and carbohydrates, Ovaltine gives your family 
'Olympic' energy. 

Drink Ovaltine for health. Drink Ovaltine for strength. 
Drink Ovaltine for energy. 


Power-packed Ovaltine is 
the only officially recognised 
beverage in all 7 Olympic 
games held since 1932. 
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Express Cables are linking the 
-'country with aluminium 

and A.C.S.R. Conductors, 
bringing electric power 

villages, townships, agriculture 
and industry, creating new pace in the 
National Economy. 
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EXPRESS CABLES PRIVATE LIKITED 

BIHAR'S LARGEST CONDUCTOR INDUSTRY 


IPB/EC/67 SERIES NO.P) (C) 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICES 
P 0 NEORA, OIST PATNA, INDIA 
TELEPHONE —DANAPUR 180 
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Foliian's Toothpaste 
Checks Gum'Dxiuhles 
and Tooth Decay 

Unsolicited testimonials from young and old alike 
praise the amazing results of Forhan’s Toothpaste 
in checking gum troubles and tooth decay. These 
testimonials can be seen at any office of Geoffrey 
Manners & Co. Ltd. 

"I was suffering from dental diseases... “Your scientifically prepared FORHAN’S 
I tried your Forhan’s...I am not suffer- PASTE which 1 am using for the last ten 
ing from any such diseases now. Nearly years, removed all my GUM Troubles. 
20 to 25 people have switched over to Now all members of our family are rcgu- 
Forhans. And in my family it has become larly brushing with FORHAN’S TOOTH 
a HOT Favourite.” PASTE.” 



the toothpaste created by a dentist 



For proper dental care use Forhan’a Toothpaate and 
Forhan’s Double-Action Toothbrush night and morning 
.. .andsee your dentist regularly ! 

FREE: Informative Colour Booklet on "Caro of the Teeth 
and Gume" 

For this booklet, available In 10 languages*, send 
10 p. stamps (to cover postage) to Manners' Dental 
Advisory Bureau, Post Bag No. 10031, Bombay 1. 


Name. 


Aridrftfta. 

*Plea8e underline language wanted: English, Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam or Kanarese. dq., 
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It Pays to Iiirroase 
Voiit* VVoril f’ower 

By Peter Funk 


Valentine verse or more practical prose, 
a few well-chosen words can work 
wonders. Here is the latest list to test 
your vocabulary—tick the word 
or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word. Answers are 
on the next page. 



(1) corrosive—A: hateful. B: tarnished. 
C: caustic. D: tiring. 

(2) factious— A: seditious. B: joking. C: 
windy. D: businesslike. 

(3) obdurate (6b' du rat; 6b du' rJt)— 
A: difficult. B: stupid. C: outmoded. 
D: unyielding. 

(4) phenomenal— A: significant. B; extra¬ 
ordinary, C: professional. D;'dreamy. 

(5) wanton- -A; by chance. B: accustomed. 
C: eager. D: unrestrained. 

(6) alacrity —A; briskness. B; bitterness. 
C: gaiety. D: smoothness. 

(7) judicious —A: ponderous. B; legalistic, 
C: prudent. D: scrupulous. 

(8) pefarious — A: famous. B: wicked. C: 
daring. D: diverse. 

(9) bilious —A: irritable. B: aggressive. 
C: poisonous. D: critical. 

(10) irreverent —A: hesitant. B: trivial. 
C: inconsistent. D: disrespectful. 


(11) acrid—A: reliable, B: pungent. C: 
rugged. D: slanderous. 

(12) rabid—A: senseless. B: strange, C: 
impulsive. D; raging. 

(13) adulation —A: unsclfishne.ss. B: ad¬ 
miration. C; rapture, D: maturity. 

(14) sedulous—A: devious. B: sluggish. 
C: diligent. D: sour. 

(15) mawkish - A: obstinate. B: clumsy. 
C: damp. D: sentimental. 

(16) lionize— A: to socialize. B: glorify. 
CuBully. D: monopolize. 

(17) invidious- -A: stealthy. B: uncon¬ 
querable. C: arousing resentment. D: 
incisive. 

(18) coerce (ko erse')—A; to compel. B: 
block. C': persuade. D: emerge. 

(19) lissom (lis'um)—A: pleasure-seeking. 
B: sloppy. C: supple: D: glistening. 

(20) consummate (k6n sum' et)— A; com¬ 
plete. B: hindering. C: deliberate. D; 
conclusive. 

{Nom turn to tht luxt psgt) 
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Answers to 



(1) corrosive —C; Giustic; capable of 
eating or wearing away gradually; as, 
Cfirrosivt acids; a corrosive influence. From 
Latin corrodere, “to gnaw away.” 

(2) factious —A: Seditious; relating to a 
contentious faction or clique; selfishly 
partisan; as, a factious minority within the 
party. Latin factiosus. 

(3) obdurate—D: Unyielding; stubbornly 
persistent; unmoved by persuasion or 
cajolery; as, an obdurate policeman. From 
Latin obdurare, “to harden.” 

(4) phenomenal —B: Extraordinary; re¬ 
markable; exceptional; as, a phenomenal 
number of migrating birds. Greek 
phainomenon, from phainein, “to show.” 

(5) wanton —D: Unrestrained; irrespon¬ 
sibly malicious; as, vanton rioting. Middle 
English wantoiven. 

(6) alacrity —A: Briskness; promptness; 
cheerful willingness; as, to respond with 
alacrity. Latin alacritas, “eagerness.” 

(7) judicious —C: Prudent; showing sound 
judgement; as, a judicious solution. French 
Judicieux, from Latin judiciumy “judge¬ 
ment.” 

(8) nefarious —B: Wicked; villainous; as, 
a nefarious crime. I^tin nefarius. 

(9) bilious —A: Irritable; as, a bilious dis¬ 
position. Latin bilis, “bile.” 

(10) irreverent— D: Disrespectful to a 
sacred or venerable thing or person; 
lacking awe; as, an irreverent attitude. 
Latin irreverens. 


(11) acrid—B: Bitterly pungent; with cut¬ 
ting, burning taste or smell; as, acrid 
comments; the acrid odour of ammonia. 
Latin acer, “sharp.” 

(12) rabid—D: Raging; violent; fanatical; 
as, a rabid hockey fan. Latin r^idus. 

(13) adulation—B: Excessive admiration; 
servile flattery. “The dictator thrived on 
adulation.” From Latin adulariy “to fawn, 
flatter.” 


(14) sedulous—C: Diligent; persistent and 
persevering; assiduous; as, a sedulous 
researcher. Latin sedulus. 


(15) mawkish—D: Sickly sentimental; in¬ 
sipid; as, a mawkish story. Middle Eng¬ 
lish mawky “maggot.” 

9 

(16) lionize—B: To glorify; treat as a 
person of great interest or importance; 
as, to lionii^e a visitor. 

(17) invidious—C: Arousing resentment 
or ill will or envy; injurious; repugnant; 
as, an invidious remark. Latin inviiUosuSy 
“envious.” 


(18) coerce—A: To compel; restrain by 
force, law, authority or fear; as, to 
coerce a witness. Latin coercercy “to con¬ 
fine.” 


(19) lissom—C: Supple; lithe; nimble; 
bending easily or gracefully; as, a 
lissom ballet dancer. Old English lithe. 

(20) consummate—A: Complete in every 
detail; perfect; of the highest excellence; 
as, a consummate storyteller. Latin con- 
summatuSy “perfected.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-13 correct.fair 
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Behind the elegant, 
streamlined look 


is sturdy, built to last! 
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There’s more to a Leonard than streamlined 
good looks! It’s built to give you maximum 
efTiciency and trouble-free service for years! 

OTHER FEATURES 

True combination refrigerator deep freezer 

Latch and lock mechanism 
Super silent operation 
S year protection plan 

Available in 175 Litre and 286 Litre capacities. 

Freshness . ...captive in a Leonard 




Band Box House, AnnieBesant Road, Eiombay 18. □ 7 Hare Street, Calcutta 1 
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BSA is the first choice of vivacious people 
like you. Naturally. BSA is a classic 

beauty of a bike. Light yet strong. Sleek and 
swift, for effortless cycling. 

Have fun, go places— with a BSA. 

BSA is built to its famed high standards 
by the people who build the better bicycles 
in this part of the world. 


*Regd. Trademarks of B S.A Cycles Lid , U.K 
Made m India by: TI CYCLES OF INDIA 

Ambattur, Madras 53 

Proprietors: Tube Investmenis of India Ltd , 
Madras I - Registered users 


BSA 

the superior bicycle 
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Don^t let shrunk clothes hold you back 


* You hope to advance steadily in 
i your career. Bad grooming—often 
f the result of ill-fitting clothes—can 
I impede your progress. Don’t let 
I Mr. Shrink hold you back. 



Get your clothes tailored only from 
cottons and cotton blends bearing 
the label ‘SANFORIZED’. 

This famous trademark — known the 
world over and helping importantly 
to boost the export of Indian fabrics 
— is your assurance against shrink¬ 
age. Depend on it. And fabrics 
labelled ‘SANFORIZED’ never need 
soaking before tailoring. Look for 
the label on every fabric you buy. 

Issued by Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. (In- 
corporaled in ihe U.S.A. with limiicd liabili¬ 
ty) proprietor of the registered trademark 
‘.SANFORIZED’. The proprietor uses this 
trademark or permits its use by registered 
users, only for tested fabric which meets its 
strict residual shrinkage requirements. 
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REJUINGTON: 

The most imitated typewriter: 

iVofr 8 times tougher—to imitate I 


No paper slippage with . 
Remington < 


Special Remington wide-motion 
types eliminate "ticking' 


Special linkage construction 
ensures the lightest touch ! 


A Remington guarantee 
no jamming of keys even at 


maximum typing speed 











Points to Ponder 


E VERY great scientific truth goes 
through three stages. First, people 
say it conflicts with the Bible. Next, 
they say it has been discovered before. 
Lastly, they say they haVt always be¬ 
lieved it. — Louis Agassiz 

No MATTER what your age or job in 
life, you are more mature if you have 
found a “cause” in which to invest 
your time and money for some social 
good. Through it you can achieve an 
outstanding characteristic of emotional 
maturity—the ability to find satisfac¬ 
tion in giving. —Dr. William Menningcr 

Women are women and men are 
men and vive la difference! But for 
me there is no greater bore than a 
loo-per-cent male or female. Con¬ 
fronted by a massive two-fisted, barrel¬ 
chested he-man, or a fluttering itsy- 
bitsy, all-tendril female, I run from 
their irksome company. The men and 
women I prize arc a happy blend of 


male and female characteristics. A 
man who is masculine with a definite¬ 
ly female streak of perception, intui¬ 
tion and tenderness is a whole man; 
he is an interesting man, a gay com¬ 
panion, a complete lover. A woman 
who possesses a sufficient strain of 
masculinity to make her thoughtful, 
decisive, worldly in the best meaning 
of the word; fair; self-reliant; com¬ 
panionable—this is a whole woman. 

The feminine in the man is the 
sugar in the whisky. The masculine in 
the woman is the yeast in the bread. 
Without these ingredients the result is 
flat, without tang or flavour. 

—Edna Ferbcr, A Kind of Magic 
(GoManez, London) 

THE worst thing about the miracle of 
modern communications is the Pav- 
lovian pressure it places upon everyone 
to communicate whenever a bell rings. 
When the telephone rings it must be 
answered, no matter whom or what it 
interrupts. The time may be near 
when refusal to answer the phone is no 
longer a legitimate exercise of freedom 
from communication, but a punishable 
misdemeanour, like disturbing the 
peace. It is already hard for many 
people to remember a lime when they 
were not constantly accessible. 

—Russell Baker in No Cause for Panic 

Lenin, the father of Russian com¬ 
munism, wrote in 1917: 

Germany will militarize herself out 
of existence, England will expand 
herself out of existence, and America 
will spend herself out of existence. 

Reforms always come from below. 
No man with four aces asks for a new 

deal. —The Irish Digest 
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Mmm...Parry’s Sweets are utterly 
irresistible. So deliciously wholesome. 

Share them with the kids. 
And see how much more fun life is! 
Have you tried the latest varieties? 
Orange Rolls>Black Currants* 
Pineapple ToRee-Creamy Rolls 



‘■makers of 
superior sweets 


PRS-4415 


PARRYS CONFECTIONERY LIMITED, Madras 
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The red stripes in SIGNAL are your proof 
that it contains an antiseptic ingredient— 
germ-fighting Hexachiorophene. □ And you'll 
enjoy signal's fresh taste, its extra foam... 
it leaves your teeth whiter, your whole mouth 
so clean, so fresh. 



THE OMLY TOOTHPASTE 
WITH AH 

AHTISEPTIO IHOREOIEHT 
YOOOAHgE 


A QUALITY PRODUCT BY HINDUSTAN LEVER LTD. 
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PAINT 


move back 


In AeAliV 


ONE t)Ay FLAlJ^lf you U3E 
DUROI acBnew acrvlic. 


Don't have your house in a mess 
for days on end, upsetting everyone. 
Whether you ‘do it yourself 
or have it contracted, the perfect 
paint is Durolac New Acrylic. Shalimar’s 
wonder wall finish. Easy to use. 
it dries so quickly that a room can be 
done in a day. 

COUPON FUau send me a eoi>y of'Ltt Durolac 
Now Acrylic Tako Caro of Your Walls", 

NAME. . 

ADDRESS.. . 


If you would like to ‘do it yourself and 
want to know more about this 
wonderful paint, send for our free leaflet 
“Let Durolac New Acrylic Take Care 
of Your Walls". 



Cut out and moll to: Publicity Department 
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A tractor instead of the old plough 






















The {K-oblem at our small university 
is apathy, and a committee was 
formed to investigate it. One week 
after its first meeting, the chair¬ 
man reported to the amninistration; 
“Gendemen, the committee on apathy 
has no report. Of the 14 representatives 
expected, only four turned up 1” 

—D. j. s. 

I 

Nearing the end of the long trail 
to a medical degree, a student wrote 
home: *'The closer I am to die praedee 
of medicine, the more I realize how 
litde I actually know, and the thought 
scares me. In fact, 95 per cent of my 
fellow students feel the same way, and 
the rest are going to be psychiatrists.*’ 

—T. G. 

In a remedial speech clinic at a 
university in California, it was decided 
that one way to help stutterers over¬ 
come their redcence was to send them 
to a shop in quest of an item not 
usually stocked there. They were in¬ 
structed, then, to ask where it might 
be found and how to get there. 

Suddenly, there was a string of re¬ 
quests hr ping-p(^ balls at me uni¬ 
versity bookshop. The first six enquir¬ 
ers were directed elsewhere, but the 
seventh, to his amazement, found 
enough ping-pong balls in stock to 


supply the whole colle^ “I don’t 
know why a bookshop mould be ex¬ 
pected to sell them,** admitted the 
puzzled assistant. *‘But we've never 
disappointed our customers, and we’re 
not going to start now.” 

Then he added, “But what bafHes 
me, though, is why everybody who 
plays ping-pong stutters.” —e. l. 

When our daughter discovered that 
she would need a bicycle to navigate 
the extensive campus of her college, 
we dug out an ancient model and sent 
it to her. Then we heard nothing but 
complaints. The seat had fallen off, a 
pedal was missing, another flat tyre— 
aJ infinitum. After much deliberation, 
we decided that we had made a mis¬ 
take in sending the old bicyle, so we 
posted her a cheque to buy a new one. 
Back came the cheque and a note with 
it: “I wouldn’t dream of giving up my 
old bike—I’ve met all my boyfriends 
that way.” —Mm. j. W. McDonald 

Being struck by a wordy muse, a 
friend of mine concluded her paper 
for a Shakespeare course with the 
statement: “Pusillanimity was, to the 
end, his downfall.” When the paper 
was returned, her profesmr had 
added: “As t^fuscation is thine.” 

—^Kim Parker 

A PROFESSOR I once knew had an 
effective way of dispelling the uneasi¬ 
ness that prevails when a teacher con¬ 
fronts his class for the first time. For 
five minutes at the opening session he 
would silently appraise us. At last, he 
would clear his thrift and say, “Well, 
you’ve looked me over and I’ve looked 
you over—^d 1 can hardly stop 
myself from laughing either.” — c. d. 
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Today, more than ever, 
money has to be made to 
work ... and the TMB is a 
hard worker, built for 
service, mile after 
gruelling mile. Every 
component is made to 
exacting technical 
specifications. Manufacture 
is stream-lined: the latest 
machines, the newest 
techniques, and assembly 
lines. Every vehicle is 
tested during and after 
manufacture for 
performance, durability 
and economy. The TMB 
is a vehicle made to suit 
Indian road and climatic 
conditions. Invest your 
money in a TMB 
vehicle and watch the 
returns grow. 



TATA 

MERCEDEStBENZ 

TATA ENGINEERING 
4k LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 

Sales OfTice 

148, Mahatma Qandhl Road, 

Bombav < 


THE TMB IS NOT JUST A TRUCK 
IT IS AN INVESTMENT 
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Eeceives another repeat order from the U.S.S.R. 

ABM EL has once again been successful in obtaining a repeat order from the 
U.8.8.R. for 20,000 “INDEX" automotive batteries. 

The 8oViet Union apart, “INDEX" batteries have earned the confidence of 
consumers in such diverse and highly competitive markets as the Middle 
East, Far East and Europe. 

ABM EL'S products meet the highest standards of quality, are dependable and 
preferred the world over. 





ASSOCIATED BATTERY MAKERS (EASTERN) LIMITED 
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, PROTEIN ENRICHED 

jUgef BRriANNIA 

GLUCOSE 

MILK BISCUITS 



Only 

Britannia Glucose Milk biscuits 
have the extra proteins 
for vital energy: made with 
sun-ripened wheat, sugar, 
glucose and milk 
with extra vitamins added. 


i 
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BRITANNIA 


rCLUCOSEj 


Mlfk BISCUITS 
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Visit USA, popularly called the world’s big "melting pot" bubbling 
over with vitality and a vibrant sense of purpose. 


Swissair flies you to New York non-stop daily from Zurich. Enjoy 
the gourmet flight and superb Swiss Care, soigne in every detail, 
on the ground and in the air. You too will be In that "alive, with-it" 
mood as you alight at Kennedy International Airport. 



26 ' Bombay 242066/68 • Calcutta 238012 • Delhi 48205/44850 • Madras 825^ 
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Reader's Digest 

Corruption: 
the Squeeze on 
Enterprise 

Dishonesty and bribery y for years an accepted 
Eastern tradition, are now being seen shnply 

as bad business 

T he Thais call it gin muong Dishonesty is a part of the Asian 
(nation eating). In Chinese, ambience, from the ramshackle 
it is known as tan wu capital of lazy little Laos to the 
(greedy impurity). To the Pakis- expense-account nightclubs of pros- 
tanis, it is ooper amdani (income perous Japan. Even China’s rigid 
from above). Every Oriental Ian- communist disciplinarians have 
guage has its phrase for corruption failed to suppress the shady officials 
—and in every tongue the words who do a brisk business in exit per- 
are unpleasantly familiar. Many mits, and the government is con- 
Asian nations are making notable stantly renewing its anti-corruption 
progress, but the greatest obstacle campaign. As for North Vietnam, 
-^remains the furtive hand in the till Hanoi recently headlined a com- 
and the specialist in “squeeze.” plaint that party members were 
Philippines President Ferdinand indulging in “dubious financial situ- 
Marcos, whose islands have more ations” and “incorrect borrowing.” 
than their share of corruption, is The money-making technique 
convinced that “we must change has infinite varieties. In the Philip- 
• a whole way of life. We must do pines, “commuters”—businessmen 
it or fail to survive.” who shuttle between Manila and 

COJIPKlrUEO non TIME 
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Hong Kong—bribe customs officials 
to Ic^ them return loaded with wrist- 
watches, diamonds or electronic 
equipment. In Indonesia, soldiers 
wander into shops to demand 
goods for nothing. 

In Thailand, a businessman bid¬ 
ding on a government contract 
mi^t end his visit to a government 
official by letting a well-filled wallet 
slip to the floor and exclaiming, 
“Why, you’ve dropped your wallet 
with 50,000 bahts [ about Rs. 
18,000 1 in it! ’’ One foreign contrac¬ 
tor who did this was dumbfounded 
when the Thai official calmly 
replied, “Oh, no! I dropped my 
wallet with 150,000 bahts in it.” 

Worldwide Vice. The evil of cor¬ 
ruption, to be sure, is not peculiar¬ 
ly Oriental. Asians could cite the 
practices of Sicily’s Mafia or 
France’s tax collectors. Yet there is a 
difference. In Asia (and to a lesser 
extent in Africa, Latin America and 
the Middle East), it is habitual, 
and even traditional, a normal pre¬ 
rogative of power. In fact, “corrup¬ 
tion’’ is really only a Western word. 
The stern ethical injunctions against 
wrongdoing embedded in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition are no¬ 
where to be found in the concepts 
of Asian religions. “Be not con¬ 
cerned with right and wrong,’’ said 
Seng Ts’an, the sixth century 
Buddhist patriarch. “The conflict 
between the two is a sickness of the 
mind.” 

To the Asians, what has counted 
must is not duty to nation but duty 
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to family and friend. Said Lin Yu- 
tang: “The minister who robs the 
nation to feed the family, either for 
the present or for the next three or 
four generations, is only trying to 
be a ‘good’ man of thcf family.*’ 

Family loyalty is the binding 
force in Asian society. In the Philip¬ 
pines, for example, nepotism is a 
way of life. And beyond blood des 
there is the compadre system. A 
parent selects as prominent a friend 
as he can find to serve as godfather 
for his child. Ideally, such a person 
will lend influendal aid to the child. 

Also, in the Philippines, today’s 
generation wx^ taught to steal from 
those in authority as a niatter of 
patriotic duty in the chaotic war¬ 
time years of Japanese occupation— 
and the habit has lingered on. 

At a busy Manila road junction, 
as each passenger-laden taxi passes 
by, a hand shoots out and deftly de¬ 
posits something in the police¬ 
man’s cupped hand. “Corruption.?’’ 
blurts an astonished taxi driver. 
“He needs it for his family. And if 
I didn’t give him 50 centavos once 
in a while, he wouldn’t let me park 
near here waiting for passengers. 
He gets something. I get some¬ 
thing. How can you call that cbV 
ruption.?’’ 

In South Vietnam, an equally 
permissive atmosphere has been bol¬ 
stered by war and galloping infla¬ 
tion. The resort town of Dalat is 
dotted with elaborate villas occupied 
by generals whose modest salaries 
are obviously being supplemented 
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from other sources. The squeeze 
runs on down into the lower eche> 
Jons. 

One high government official 
pulls out a document detailing the 
history of a pig’s journey between a 
£>elta farm and a Saigon slaughter* 
house. The farmer gets 6,800 
piastres (about Rs. 420) and the truck 
transport is another 400 piastres. 
But on the 50-mile journey the pig 
has to pass through seven National 
Police checkpoints (established to 
guard against Vietcong smuggling 
of war supplies), and each checker 
exacts a little something—enough to 
increase the pig’s delivered price 
by Rs. 

Padding payrolls is a favourite 
device of profiteers. A pacification 
official in Gia Dinh province, for 
example, was caught collecting the 
pay for a 59'man Revolutionary 
Development group which, in fact, 
had 42 members. 

To the Thais, it is all a matter 
of degree. “There is a difference 
between corruption and privilege,’’ 
explains a prominent teacher. “It 
becomes corruption when one gets 
greedy and takes too much.’’ 

When Premier Sarit Thanarat 
was-alive, no one was particularly 
concerned about the obvious finan¬ 
cial benefits he was enjoying. His 
wife got more than her share of 
special favours in her silk business; 
hordes of relatives contrdled 15 
companies that had special govern¬ 
ment concessions. Only after Sarit’s 
death was it discovered that he had 


siphoned some Rs. 26*75 ^ 

public funds into his own pocket, 
partly to support no fewer than too 
“minor, wives’* (concubines). No 
one denied his talent in govern¬ 
ment; he had simply paid himself 
too much. A somewhat embarrassed 
government appointed a special 
committee to probe the estate andj 
typically, its report viras never pub* 
lisned. 

For all that, the Asian tendency to 
take corruption for granted is now 
being recognized as a debilitating 
mistake. Recendy, even Thailand’s 
revered King Bhumibol Adulyadej 
told a student group, “I am at a 
dead end to offer a solution to the 
corruption problem. If we solved it 
by executing people, Thailand 
would be left with few people.” 

Other Asian countries share the 
same growing anxiety. Once it was 
almost patriotic to steal from a co¬ 
lonial government, but that excuse 
is gone. Now, by bribery and cor¬ 
ruption, former colonial subjects ate 
harming only themselves. 

Drastic Measures.Not long ago, 
the Malaysian Government pro¬ 
claimed an “Honesty Month” to 
instil a sense of duty among civil 
servants. In Japan, in 1966, the 
“Black Mist” scandals, involving 
several cabinet ministers, stirred up 
such a public outcry that Premier 
Eisaku Sato felt it necessary to 
promise to “regain the confidence 
of the people” with “rigid investiga¬ 
tions.” 

In South Vietnam, last July, 
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Chief of State General Nguyen Van 
Thieu signed a decree specifying 
the death penalty for any military 
or government employee caught 
taking bribes, abusing his ofHce or 
stealing public funds. And he and 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky pledged 
an all'Out attack on corruption. But 
even critics of the government con¬ 
cede that corruption is a problem 
almost beyond politics. “It is the 
system,” one ofBcial sighs. “It goes 
back to the mandarins. It will take 
a long, long time to clean up.” 

For all the efforts of Asian lead¬ 
ers, Asian corruption will linger for 
some time to come. To end it, pro¬ 
gress is needed on every front— 
social, economic, political. Educa¬ 
tion is an imperative, for a well- 
informed electorate will hold to 


closer account the officials of a de¬ 
mocratic government. Opposition 
parties must be encouraged, so that 
voters will have a meaningful 
alternative to an administration cor¬ 
rupted by long years of uncontested 
rule. Better communications will 
bring the fire of a crusading press to 
distant villages, and the ire of dis¬ 
tant villages to bear on the people in 
power. Increased contacts with the 
rest of the world should help. 

This process has already begun. 
Asians are acquiring a taste for 
the material advantages of Western 
life and developing a respect for the 
benefits of free enterprise. And, 
along with this taste and this 
respect, they are beginning to real¬ 
ize that the old ways arc simply 
not good business. 


Eclipsed! 

H. G. Wells tells of a father and his small son spending a day on the 
beach. Enjoying his boy’s obvious hero worship, the father pointed to the 
sun.setting over the horizon, and said omnipotently, “Going, going, 
gone.’’ Wide-eyed with wonder, the lad clapped his hands excitedly: 
“Do it again, Daddy, do it again.” —j. s. G. 

* * * 

Seed-Plot 

While planting coreopsis seeds last spring, I noticed on the back of the 
packet a guarantee of complete satisfaction. Some weeks later I wrote to 
the company expressing my disappointment because the seeds had failed 
to germinate. 1 mentioned that zinnia and aster seeds from another firm 
had been planted in my garden on the same day and were now growing. 

Within a few days I received a refund of the purchase price as well as 
two new .packets of seed and a courteous letter giving suggestions for 
replanting. It concluded : “We believe the trouble was that our seeds were 
so embarrassed to be found in the same bed with the seeds of another 
company that they just wouldn’t show dieir faces.” ~E. M. R, 
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-Although birth-control pills are widely accepted as the 
most effective contraceptive yet, investigations of 
possible dangers are still under way. This authoritative 
survey, conducted by a group of leading U.S. 
obstetricians and gynaecologists, puts the benefits and 
the risks in perspective 

How Safe is the Pill? 


By Alice Lake 

T he ease and effectiveness 
of birth-control pills have 
revolutionized 'contracep¬ 
tion. But, at the same time, the pill 
has created an unprecedented dilem¬ 
ma for doctors and patients. In the 
history of medicine, no other drug 
has ever been so widely prescribed 
for a purpose not directly related to 
the treatment or prevention of 
disease. And, after seven years of 
general use, there is still no clear-cut 
verdict on its safety. 

Recently, nearly 7,000 Fellows of 
The American College of Obstetri¬ 
cians and Gynaecologists have an¬ 
swered a detailed questionnaire on 
the pill, prepared by their own pro¬ 
fessional society. The general con¬ 
clusions of the survey are rcassur- 
ing: 95 per cent of the specialist!? 


prescribe it for their patients; 87 per 
cent prescribe it more frequently 
than any other family-planning 
method. A scant one per cent—76 
physicians—consider it too hazard¬ 
ous to prescribe for contraception. 

“The survey reveals an over¬ 
whelming acceptance of the pill by 
the College,” says Dr. John Lyle, 
chairman of the College’s Commit¬ 
tee on Public Education. “It 
indicates that the risks must be very 
small.” 

Nevertheless, responses to the 
questionnaire indicate that ACOG 
Fellows do not consider the pill a 
formless drug to be dispensed 
casually. Thev screen their patients 
carefully, ana watch them for the 
physical and emotional symptoms 
that the pilPs ovulation-suppressing 
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hormones induce in some women. 
In particular, they keep watch for 
the following physical haLzards. 

• Cancer. Of all the dangers that 
have been suggested, the possibility 
that the pill might cause cancer wor- 
ries women most. So far, the fear 
appears to be groundless. Reporting 
on their seven years of experience, 
99 per cent of the ACOG Fellows 
said they thought that the pill did 
not cause breast or pelvic cancer, the 
two forms that might conceivably 
be triggered by the hormones in the 
drug. 

One reservation must be kept in 
mind: cancer often develops slow¬ 
ly, and may be undetectable for a 
decade or more. Until large groups 
of women have remained on the pill 
for many more years, cancer as a 
potential complication cannot be 
ruled out completely. 

• Blood clots are the life-threat¬ 
ening risk currently being debated 
most seriously in medical circles. 
Phlebitis in a deep leg vein may 
cause the formation of a blood clot, 
or thrombus, which may slip loose 
and move to the lung, where it may 
become a pulmonary embolism, a 
potential killer. The incidence of 
phlebitis Increases at two particular 
times: during pregnancy, and 
especially during the six weeks fol¬ 
lowing delivery. 

Contraceptive pills are known to 
mimic many of the symptoms of 
pregnancy. Do they, like preg¬ 
nancy, sometimes cause the blo(^ 
to clot too easily, threatening the 
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patient with pulmonary embolism ? 

No positive evidence was avail¬ 
able until last May, when the 
British Medical Journal published a 
study by the British Medical Re¬ 
search Council. It stated flatly: 
“There can be no reasonable douot 
that some types of thrombo-embolic 
disorder are associated with the use 
of oral contraceptives.” The pill, the 
report said, doubles a woman’s 
chances of developing thrombo-em- 
bolism; but, they added signifleant- 
ly, being pregnant quadruples her 
chances. 

Further underlining the small¬ 
ness of the risk, 79 per cent of the 
ACOG physicians said they did 
not believe that the cases of phlebitis 
they saw were caused by the use of 
oral contraceptives. 

• Migraine attacl^s —throbbing, 
one-sided headaches, usually accom¬ 
panied by severe nausea—result 
when an artery in or near the brain 
narrows and then expands. Slightly 
more than one-third of the doctors 
said that the pill may cause mi¬ 
graine in some women. A scattering 
of doctors indicated that occasional 

atients developed severe enough 
eadaches to make them give up the 
pill. 

* Jaundice is another worrying 
condition that has been associated 
with oral contraceptives. This liver 
derangement, which gives a yellow 
cast to the skin, is also a rare com¬ 
plication of pregnancy. Researchers 
kive found &at about one in 10,000 
women taking the pill develops 
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jaundice. Stopping the drug, how¬ 
ever, causes the condition to subside 


without leaving permanent liver 
damage. 

• Fibroid tumours of the uterus 


are very likely to be influenced by 
the use of oral contraceptives. These 
benign growths occur in some 
women in their thirties and afflict 


many in their forties. Usually they 
are symptomless, and shrink at the 
time of the menopause. When 
fibroids grow large, however, they 
can cause bleeding and require 
hysterectomy, the removal of the 
uterus. No one claims that the pill 
causes fibroids; but more than half 
of the specialists surveyed by 
ACOG are convinced that the drug 
quickens their growth. This enlarge¬ 
ment is usually reversible; if a 
woman stops taking the pill, her 
fibroids arc likely to shrink. 

• Evidence that injertility —often 
only temporary—occasionally fol¬ 
lows use of the pill is one of the 
significant findings of the ACOCj 
questionnaire. Thirteen per cent of 
the specialists reported that none of 
their patients had trouble conceiving 
once they stopped taking the oral 
contraceptive. But 84 per cent said 
that some patients were unable to be¬ 
come pregnant when they wanted 
to. Almost half reported that the 
difficulty occurred rarely; nearly d 
third said that it happened occasion¬ 
ally; only four per cent described it 
as frequent. 

In most women, the reproductive 
apparatus starts working shortly 


after pill-taking is suspended—al¬ 
though the first menstrual period 
may be delayed for a few weeks. 
Research studies have shown that 
three-quarters of the women who 
want to have babies become preg¬ 
nant within three cycles after stop¬ 
ping the pill, and 90 per cent 
conceive within a year. But an 
occasional woman does not become 
pregnant or even resume menstrua¬ 
tion for months or years afterwards. 

Because they are concerned about 
amenorrhoca(lack of menstruation), 
44 per cent of the ACOG Fellows 
ask a patient to stop taking the pill 
temporarily after four years or less 
of its use. One in four takes his 
patients off the drug within two 
years. Once the doctor is satisfied 
that his patient is again menstruat¬ 
ing normally, he puts her back on 
the pill. 

These effects—from phlebitis to 
infertility—arc the rare physical 
hazards for which a specialist is 
alert whenever he decides to give 
a woman oral contraceptives. For 
her part, the patient is likely to 
be more concerned about the 
pill’s discomforts. Most of these, 
similar to the early symptoms of 
pregnancy, appear within the first 
weeks and disappear after a few 
month.s, as a woman’s body adjusts 
to the high hormone levels pro¬ 
duced by the drug. 

• Emotional problems, the 
ACOG questionnaire indicates, are 
more common than was hitherto 
thought. Two out of five doctors 
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attributed “personality change” in 
some patients to the oral contracep¬ 
tive. . A few commented that the 
change was for the better; most 
apparently thought it was for the 
worse. Asked to rate the most fre¬ 
quent reasons for stopping the pill, 
41 per cent of the ACOCi members 
ranked depression among the first 
five. 

• Weight gain is the side effect 
of the pill that apparently troubles 
patients most. Studies vary in assess¬ 
ing its prevalence. Some say that 
about 15 per cent of women add a 
little extra weight, others put the 
percentage as high as 50. More 
women stop taking the pill because 
of dismay over becoming heavier 
than for any other reason, according 
to the ACOCi questionnaire. (One 
factor in weight gain is retention of 
fluid in the tissues, a side effect that 
occurs almost immediately in about 
30 per cent of women and then 
usually disappears in a few 
months.) 

• Another side effect that gynae¬ 
cologists attribute to oral contracep¬ 
tives is a brownish pigmentation of 
the facial skin—the development of 
large brown spots, like giant 
freckles. It is called chloasma. 
Seventy-two per cent of the ACOG 
Fellows reported patients with this 
symptom. But, said one patient, “I’d 
rather be blotchy than pregnant.” 

• Some women find the pill not 
worth its temporary physical dis¬ 
comforts. One in five ACOCj spe¬ 
cialists reported that nausea was the 
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major reason their patients stopped 
taking the pill; it ranked second 
only to weight gain as a cause for 
discontinuance. Bleeding between 
periods ranked third. Women find 
this occasional spotting annoying, 
and some of them—taught to regard 
it as a cancer symptom—become 
f^^ightened. 

Although the oral contraceptives 
arc nearly 100 per cent effective in 
preventing pregnancy, the KCOG 
questionnaire confirms what many 
doctors had suspected: the older, 
combined-hormone typic is slightly 
more pregnancy-proof than the 
newer sequcntials. This fact alone 
should not persuade patients to drop 
the sequential drugs, however. 
Some doctors maintain that they are 
less likely to produce such side 
effects as bleeding between periods 
and fluid retention. 

Most important, some of the doc¬ 
tors who arc concerned over the 
occasional failure of women to re¬ 
sume menstruation after stopping 
oral contraceptives believe that this 
complication occurs less frequently 
with the scquentials. 

In any case, specialists agree that 
not all women should take the pill. 
Among those who should be 
cautious are: 

• Women who have had prob¬ 
lems with abnormal blood clotting 
or vein inflammation. More than 
three out of four ACOG Fellows 
said that they did not prescribe the 
pill for a patient with a history of 
phlebitis; some will not prescribe 
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the drug for a woman with severe 
varicose veins. 

• Women who have previously 
developed cancer. Eight out of ten 
AC'OG specialists do not give the 
drug to a woman with a history of 
breast cancer; almost one in three 
avoids its use if cancer has been 
diagnosed in another part of the 
body. If there is cancer in a patient’s 
family, many doctors are cautious. 

• Women who sulTer from con¬ 
ditions that are intensified by reten¬ 
tion of fluid in the tissues—such as 
heart disease, asthma and epilepsy. 
However, an obstetrician may de¬ 
cide that the pill is safer for some 
of these women than the risk of 
pregnancy. 

• Women with diseased livers. 
Of the specialists questioned, about 
half believe that thcs(‘ patients 
should stay away from the pill, be¬ 
cause the liver breaks down oestro¬ 
gen, A major component of the pill. 
If the liver is functioning below par, 
excessive amounts of the hormone 
may circulate through the blood¬ 
stream and produce unhcalthful 
effects. 

• Women who have experienced 
such symptoms during pregnancy 
as jaundice, severe itching, brown¬ 
ish facial spots or deep depression. 
The pill may cause these symptoms 
to recur. 

• Women who are potential 
diabetics. Patients belong in this 


category if they have previously de¬ 
livered unusually large babies; if 
they have had abnormal results in 
blood-sugar tests; or if close mem¬ 
bers of their family have diabetes. 
Hut women who already have dia¬ 
betes may be allowed to take the 
pill. The slight risk with the drug 
can be preferable to the hazards of 
pregnancy for such women. 

• Women who get migraine 
headaches, especially if the head¬ 
aches wor.sen on the pill or develop 
for the first time. A doctrjr, not the 
patient, should decide whether the 
symptoms arc, in fact, migraine. 

• Women of possibly limited fer¬ 
tility who want eventually to have 
a baby. Doctors are concerned that 
taking of the pill may reduce their 
chances--if only by postponing 
pregnancy past the time when it can 
liest be achieved. 

For healthy women who pass the 
ncccs.sary physical tests and sur¬ 
mount the initial side effects, the 
pill IS the most aesthetically pleasing 
method of birth control available to¬ 
day. A certain .unount of vigilance 
for complications is a small price to 
pay for its simplicity and sureness. 
The almost unanimous prc.scription 
of birth-control pills by Fellows of 
the American ('ollege of Obstetri¬ 
cians and (Wnaecologisls stands as 
heartening evidence that the haz¬ 
ards are slight and largely prevent¬ 
able by skilled supervision. 


Plenty of people miss their share of happiness, not because they never 
found it, but because they didn’t stop to enjoy it. —waii.im Ftathcr 
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ANDREA S 
DORIA 


Challenges 
the Treasure 
Divers 

By Fred Dickenson 

Can this luxury liner 
be raised, after a decade 
at the bottom of the 
Atlantic? Can the 
valuables aboard her be 
recovered? The idea 
still haunts many 
salvage experts 


CONUENfED TRUK 


HE LIES on her starboard side, 
still graceful in death, the 
white of her superstructure 
tinted ghostly green in the light 
which filters down through layers 
of plankton and 225 .feet of water. 
Great schools of fish circle slowly 
about her bridge or follow the 
sweeping lines of the dark hull to 
where letters on her bow spell out 
Andrea Doria. 

Occasionally the fish start at 
sudden sounds—eerie creakings 
from the hold, the clanging of 
debris against a bulkhead as water 
rushes in and out of portholes. 

For II years, this stricken queen 
of the Italian Line has slumbered at 
the bottom of the Atlantic, 45 miles 
south-east of Nantucket Island off 
the Massachusetts coast. Periodic¬ 
ally, ambitious plans to salvage her 
or the treasures within her have 
been announced, only to be aban¬ 
doned in the face of the many tech¬ 
nical or legal problems involved. 

That problems should arise is typ¬ 
ical of Doria s stormy history. Built 
in Genoa for Rs. 2175 crores and 
fitted out for another Rs. 1-5 crores, 
she went into service in 1952 as one 
of the most luxurious liners afloat. 
Her public rooms were decorated in 
fine woods, silks and tapestries. 
Italy’s leading painters, sculptors 
and woodcarvers combined to make 
her a “floating gallery of modern 
Italian art,” including a life-size 
bronze statue of Andrea Doria, a 
distinguished sixteenth century 
Genoese admiral. She was, of 



course, “unsinkablc,” with ii 
watertight compartments that 
would “keep her afloat in any 
emergency.” 

But trouble always plagued her. 
On her maiden voyage, a giant wave 
rolled her over 28 degrees, sending 
passengers and furniture crashing. 
Many people were injured. 

On the night of July 25, 1956, she 
was moving through fog-shrouded 
waters towards New York with 

I, 134 passengers, in the treacherous 
area off Nantucket known as the 
“cross-roads of the Atlantic.” At 

II. 20 a few “last night out” parties 
’were still in progress; many people 
had gone to bed. 

Suddenly, out of the fog loomed 
the iijooo-ton Swedish ship Stocl{- 
holm. Though helmsmen of both 
ships spun wheels frantically, 
Stockholfn s prow sliced into 
Dorians starboard side. Within 
minutes, the unsinkable Doria was 


listing heavily. At 10.09 the next 
morning, she slipped beneath the 
waves, taking 54 lives. 

She had barely settled on the bot¬ 
tom before controversy broke out. 
Sunk in international waters, was 
she a prize of the sea^ What items 
of value were still aboard, and how 
much were they worth if they could 
be salvaged.^ 

Within a few days of Doria’s 
sinking, divers went down to photo¬ 
graph her. The 29,083-ton ship, 
697 feet long and 90 feet in oeam, 
lay on her side in 225 feet of water. 
Because she rests on a slant, some 
sections of the superstructure were 
only 135 feet below the surface. 
Temptingly near. 

Reports of the wealth aboard her 
grew. There was said to be at least 
Rs. 75 lakhs in cash, jewels and ne¬ 
gotiable bonds “in the safe.” There 
was a rumour (false) about a “secret 
consignment” of Rs. 22-5 crores in 
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gold bullion. There were, in fact, 
1,200, place settings of fine china, a 
shipment of industrial diamonds, 
Rs, 1-88 lakhs worth of vermouth, 
five tons of provolonc cheese in 
“water-tight compartments.” The 
hull, it was estimated, would fetch 
up to Rs. 2-25 crores as scrap if the 
shipcould not lx? returned to service. 

A total of Rs. 87 crores in claims 
was filed. These were finally settled 
for Rs. 4-35 crores. A (lenoa-based 
syndicate of insurance underwriters 
paid the Italian Line some Rs. 12-38 
cnjres l(jr hull and contents. “The 
insurers now own Dona and every¬ 
thing aboard her in perpetuity,” 
says an authority on admiralty law. 
“But if someone else were to raise 
her, the c|uestion of a salvor’s award 
would have to be negotiated with 
those underwriters.” 

Schemes for raising the ship pro¬ 
liferated. One entrepreneur wanted 
to raise the ship, d(x:k her, and 
charge admission. Another planned 
to cut up the superstructure into 
three million pairs of souvenir cull 
links. All wanted the insurers to 
finance tlieir salvage and split the 
money realized. The underwriters 
stated that they would sell only the 
inventory and rights, for a “sub¬ 
stantial sum,” to a salvor with a 
sound plan and sound financing. 

Andrea Doria had been on the 
bottom two years when an Ameri¬ 
can industrialist announced plans 
to raise her by slipping four-inch 
cables under her. These would be 
fastened to heavily ballasted ore 
-.8 



barges, “which will be pumped out, 
rising in the water and raising 
Dona a few feet. The ships will all 
move towards land until Doria 
again t(juches bottom. Then the 
cables will be shortened and the 
jirocess repeated.” Excitement ran 
high—until the syndicate said that 
no acceptable financial offer had 
been received. 

Engineers scoff at suggestions that 
openings could be sealed and water 
forced out as air is pumped in. The 
number of hatches, portholes and 
other openings—and the 70-foot 
gash from Stoci{holm —rule out this 
method. One salvor proposed to fill 
the hull with air-laden ping-pong 
balls, then learnt that the pressure 
of 100 pounds to the sc]uare inch 
at that depth would flatten them. 

In the summer of 1964, two 
Maryland men, Robert Solomon, a 
builder, and H. Glenn Garvin, an 
estate agent, mounted a Rs. 22-5 
lakhs salvage effort. They converted 
an old U.S. Coast Guard cutter and 
recruited a 20-man team, including 
nine naval divers. They hoped to 
do a major salvage job at the ship’s 
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lowest point, and thus attract fur¬ 
ther backing. 

But at the Doria site, 30-knot 
winds whipped up ten-foot swells. 
Time and money slipped away. 
When the weather calmed, sharks 
appeared, but the divers managed 
to make a number of descents. 

They brought up Doria's radar 
set and a i,ooo-watt floodlight. The 
original bulb still worked. They 
found the statue of Admiral Doria 
in the main salon, at a depth of 215 
feet, and blasted two holes, each five 
by eight feet, through outer and 
inner bulkheads to remove it. After 
eight days of herculean labour, the 
statue was hauled aboard the sal¬ 
vage ship to the cheers of the crew. 

Today the statue stands in the 
patio of a Florida motel owned by 
Garvin .“Nobody offered us a nickel 
for it,” Garvin says. “Nobody of¬ 
fered us any further backing. It was 
a lot of money to spend for a statue, 
but we’d probably do the same thing 
again tomorrow.” 

Why didn’t the divers blow open 
“the safe,” with its cash, bonds and 
jewels, instead? Investigation re¬ 
vealed that, while there are a num¬ 
ber of safes on the ship, passengers 
left their valuables in row upon row 
of small safe-deposit boxes. The 
question would be: which boxes or 
rows of boxes to blow open ? It costs 
over Rs. 2,250 a dive per man, and 


he has only 15 minutes to work on 
the bottom. 

“You could lose an awful lot of 
money blowing the wrong boxes,” 
says Solomon. “And the value you 
recovered would become a matter 
of negotiation.” 

Despite their Pyrrhic victory, vSol- 
omon is optimistic concerning even¬ 
tual salvage of Doria —possibly with 
large rubber bags which could be 
introduced into the hold and rooms 
and then inflated, or with one of 
the new foam plastics. Foam can 
be manufactured within a sunken 
ship by introducing two chemicals 
and a catalyst through separate 
hoses. The substance hardens almost 
immediately, displacing the much 
heavier water, until gradually the 
ship should rise. 

Solomon’s optimism that Doria 
can be refloated receives support 
from at least one U.S. salvage com¬ 
pany. According to a spokesman ; 
“Though never before has a vessel 
of such size been raised intact from 
such a great depth, no one here 
would label it ‘impossible.’ In ma¬ 
rine salvage, the question is not 
whether a particular mission can be 
carried out, but whether it is eco¬ 
nomically feasible to undertake.” 

Meanwhile, Andrea Doria re¬ 
mains tantalizingly near, with what¬ 
ever riches she holds guarded by 
the jealous waves. 


Look out of the window from the breakfast table and you see the bird 
after the worm, the cat after the bird and the dog after the cat. It gives 
you a little better understanding of the morning’s news. —B, v. 
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A Farmer 
Fights 
Global 
Poverty 

By Ai.lln RanivIn 


Declaring a [)crsonal war 
on want, David Brooks 
shows the poor and 
hungry of the world how 
private enterj)rise can help 
them to help themselves 



W HEN a gangling, six- 
foot, 66-year-oIcl farmer 
named David William 
Brooks speaks on how to beat 
hunger and deprivation, ministers 
of agriculture the w<irld over listen 
with respect. So do U.S. Presidents: 
he has been a valued adviser to the 
last four. For Brooks has built a 
handful of destitute farmers into the 
biggest co-operative in the Southern 
United States, a flourishing empire 
that has liberated hundreds of 
c{>mmiinities from their dependence 
on one crop, cotton. 

Misleadingly called Cotton Pro¬ 
ducers Association (CPA), this 
diversified agricultural business has 
7,000 employees to serve its 150,000 
members, grossed 245 million dol¬ 
lars for them in 1966. 

The Cotton Producers Associa¬ 
tion owns and operates more 
than 60 major installations—pro¬ 
cessing plants, warehouses, research 
laboratories, stores—and its new 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ceorgia, 
is one of the most beautiful build¬ 
ings in the city. It runs both the 
biggest fertilizer operation and the 
biggest mutual-insurance company 
in the state of Georgia. 

Its remarkable sales force (led in 
times of crisis by Brooks himself, 
rushing unannounced- into the 
offices of potential buyers any¬ 
where) may hawk 100 tons of frozen 
chicken drumsticks to Japan or, 
ducking behind the Iron Curtain, 
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market 400,000 bushels of maize in 
Poland. Operations have become so 
efficient that, despite rising tariffs in 
some of the 30 countries with 
which Brooks now does business, 
CPA can still sell these nations 
chicken and other products more 
cheaply than can local producers. 

It’s all a far cry from 1925, 
when farmer’s son Brooks was a 
young agronomy instructor at the 
University of Georgia. At that time, 
the average farmer in America’s 
southern states was poorer than 
most slum-dwellers of today. On 
exhausted, eroded land, with poor 
seed and fertilizer and worse 
marketing facilities, most cotton 
farmers made just enough profit 
from each harvest to guarantee a 
more dismal failure the next season. 

“All you’re producing is pov¬ 
erty!’’ teacher Brooks chided his 
students and their fathers. “And 
that’s all you’ll deserve until you get 
smarter. The only way you can get 
a higher standard of living,’’ he 
hammered home, his blue eyes 
earnest, his voice beseeching, “is to 
earn it for yourself, by increasing 
your own individual productivity.’’ 

Then came the Depression, re¬ 
ducing Cjcorgia’s per-capita farm 
income to only 72 dollars a year, the 
price of cotton to five cents a pound. 
In the critical winter of 1933, some 
of Brooks’ farmer friends pleaded 
with him, “Why don’t you stop 
telling us what we ought to do, and 
come to help us do it.?’’ 

“They’re right,’’ Brooks said to 


his wife, Ruth. “It’s too late for 
talk-teaching. Do-tcaching will be 
faster.” 

Turning down both the Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia’s offer of an associate 
professorship and a chance to go 
into an assuredly profitable business 
for himself, he joined five strug¬ 
gling farmers to form CPA. 

The fledgling co-operative’s mem¬ 
bers heard Brooks outline wildly 
ambitious plans. “Small farmers 
like us have got to pool our re¬ 
sources, buy our own supplies, 
operate our own market outlets,” he 
declared. To members who couldn’t 
afford good shoes, such grandiose 
schemes seemed impossible, even 
crazy. 

Persuasion. Yet Brooks talked 
a soft-hearted banker into lending 
the group 3,500 dollars to buy a fire- 
damaged cotton Warehouse. He 
employed four cotton graders, and 
put out the word that local farmers 
would no longer be at the mercy of 
arbitrary buyers, that from CPA 
they would receive premium prices 
for quality cotton. 

Incomes liegan to rise. Even so, 
many of the growing co-operative’s 
members soon wi.shed they’d never 
heard of their hard-driving mana¬ 
ger. He insisted that they^borrow all 
they could, even if it meant real 
sacrifice, to invest in the superior 
seeds, feeds and fertilizers that CPA 
began to develop and promote. 

When some of the co-operative’s 
directors rebelled at this “extrava¬ 
gance,” Brooks quietly told them, 
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“You engaged me as your doctor. 
Either take my medicine or stay ill. 
I told you these prescriptions would 
work; I didn’t say they’d be easy to 
take.’’ 

Complaints subsided when once- 
dusty fields turned lush green, when 
cotton yields sprang up dramatically 
from half a bale to three bales an 
acre in some areas. Farmers who 
had been raising “just enough corn 
for the mule’’ learned to produce 
ten times that much. 

Chicken was the most spectacular 
star of Brooks’ programme. By the 
mid-i94o’s, government controls on 
cotton had left many farmers with 
such small farm land allotments 
that they could no longer eke out a 
living from cotton alone. The 
scientific raising of chicken, Brooks 
decided, would offer an ideal means 
of supplementing their income. 
Employing some of the best poultry 
experts and researchers in the coun¬ 
try, he eventually set up completely 
integrated assembly lines for hand¬ 
ling chickens from egg to market 
stage. 

Today CPA runs one of the lar¬ 
gest poultry combines in the world. 
This is how it works: CPA breeder- 
flock owners deliver eggs to the co¬ 
operative’s eight hatcheries; the 
hatcheries supply CPA poultry- 
growers with day-old chicks; the 
growers furnish market-weight 
chickens, many thousands at a time, 
to the co-operative’s four vast poul¬ 
try-processing plants in Alabama, 
Florida, North Carolina and 
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Georgia. In 1966, these plants pro¬ 
cessed over 100 million chickens. 

Near the little town of Boaz, 
Alabama, once a particularly de¬ 
pressed area, Brooks gave me a 
glimpse of one of the co-bperative’s 
model processing plants. Lines of 
chickens dangled from overhead 
conveyer belts, glided swiftly from 
killing rooms to scalding vats to 
plucking machines. On through 
files of human dressers and cutters 
they went, and finally into packages 
ready for freezing. 

“They’re coming off the line at 
the rate of 150 birds a minute,’’ 
Brooks said prooidly. “That means 
140,000 a two-shift day. We use 
everything but the cackle. The 
feathers we grind up to make 
feather meal that goes back into our 
chicken feed. The viscera we pro¬ 
cess to make dog and cat food.’’ 

Development. Brooks keeps look¬ 
ing for—and finding—ways to raise 
incomes, cut food costs. At a new 
model cattle feed farm at Valdosta, 
Georgia, CPA researchers are trying 
to lower the price of steak by mak¬ 
ing cattle grow faster on less but 
better food. In only two years of 
experimenting, they are already 
making progress: they now get a 
pound of beef for six-and-a-half 
pounds of cattle feed—a 12 per cent 
improvement over the average feed- 
conversion ratio. 

For floundering peanut farmers 
who joined CPA, Brooks and com¬ 
pany worked another kind of mir¬ 
acle. At the co-operative’s peanut 
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research centre at Graceville, 
Florida, scientists learned to solve 
problems one at a time. Among 
their innovations: new varieties o{ 
chemically treated seeds which defy 
six kinds of growth-stunting fungi. 
Now CPA is America’s largest pea¬ 
nut processor, and has played a 
major role in increasing American 
{)eanut yield from 969 pounds an 
acre in 1957 ^>^^7 pounds an acre 

in 1967. 

Brooks is also trying to promote 
fish-farming. “Nearly every farm 
in the South,” he points out, “has 
a pond. What we want to do is 
turn these ponds into fish ponds. 
Through the use of more high- 
powered pond fertilizers and fish 
foods, fish crops can be harvested by 
the ton every few montl)s. Then, 
while raising their own incomes 
substantially, part-time ‘fish farm¬ 
ers’ may provide another major 


protein source to help feed the 
world.” 

These days, Brooks’ most urgent 
business is his effort to help famine- 
threatened nations learn to feed 
themselves before it is too late. 
“Starvation anywhere is everyone’s 
greatest enemy,” says Brooks. “It’s 
^ threat to peace. If a country gets 
hungry enough, it will fight its 
neighbour for food.” Every year, 
CPA plays host to more than 1,000 
visitors from less-developed nations, 
some of them communist. No secrets 
arc withheld. Everyone is not only 
allowed to study CPA’s model 
farming machinery and methods, 
but urged to imitate them—and 
prosf)cr. 

“You can do it, of course,” 
Brooks assures the visitors. “How 
do I know ? Because once our farm¬ 
ers were nearly as badly off as yours 
are, and look at us now! ” 



Common Complaints 

Fa'iher grumbling to his two children, as he reluctantly gets ready for 
an evening out: “Other kids make their mothers too tired to want to go 
out, but not you.” — ^Thomas Morrow 

One bright young thing to another, about a smart social occasion : “I 
hear everybody was there from A to Z —except U and 11“ —h. l. 

Heard in a cafe: “My boss won’t let me make personal calls at the 
office, and my wife and daughter won’t let me make them at home.” 

—H. G. 
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A Frenchman’s 
Guide to the 

TT c A b 

A jL« By Pierre Daninos | 


Author of "Major Thompson Lives in 
France" 


F or 35 years now I have been Mi ' 

going to the United States— ^ 

once every five years or so— i rff^^ 

and not until my seventh visit did I 

discover, thanks to a Maine lobster, 'SB ^ I 

one of the essential truths about the ^ i_- 

American character. Perhaps the f ^tuTlT 

fault lay in my slowness to catch alOs L 

on, perhaps in the complexity of 

America. I lean to the first and — g I 

regrettable hypothesis. r 

The cold Maine half-lobster T 

which I had ordered in a New York ^ v y-- 

seafood restaurant was crowned by 

a kind of Spanish gendarme’s multi- ^ 

coloured hat made of slices of belief that “Americans don’t know 


s 


tomato, green salad, French dress¬ 
ing (which is usually anything but 
French), onion rings, celery, rad¬ 
ishes, olives, parsley and carrot. It 
was in attacking this festooned 
crustacean that I made the discovery 
which I must underline, even if my 
compatriots tear me apart: the lob¬ 
ster was delicious! The first thrust 
of my fork impelled me to strike a 
blow against a widespread French 


how to eat.” 

Before undertaking this gigantic 
demolition job, may I remind you 
that I grew up in the shade of 
a forest of immutable principles. 
There was the supremacy of Swed¬ 
ish steel, the tenacity of the British, 
the small feet of Spanish women, 
the big feet of British ladies, the ar¬ 
rogance of the Prussians, the fabu¬ 
lous riches of maharajas, the purity 
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of Swiss air, the strength of the 
Turks. The Greeks were cheats, the 
English hypocrites, the Americans 
children. 

Has this world disappeared? I 
don*t believe so. For many French¬ 
men, the American wakes up on 
the 52nd floor of the Empire State 
Building, munches his first piece of 
chewing gum before breakfast, has 
a terrific idea while shaving, races 
his fluid-drive car to the factory 
while traffic police pursue him 
through red lights and over level 
crossings, erupts into the inner sanc¬ 
tum of his boss, who, feet on desk, 
listens to his idea and gives him a 
io,ooo-dollar bonus. 

Despite the money, he wolfs 
down a drugstore lunch, returns 
home dog-tired to find his wife has 
flown to Reno for a divorce. He is 
ruined next day by a Wall Street 
crash but, always confident, he 
starts again as a factory worker, 
climbs all the rungs of the ladder 
of success and dies of a heart attack 
at 57. 

Clinging Cliches. It is more 
difficult to eradicate a cliche of this 
kind than to raze a city from the 
globe. But let’s try anyway. 

Consider the cliche that American 
food is bad. I am not going to say 
that you can eat better in the U.S.A. 
than in France, for I do not wish to 
die at the hands of the 50 million 
illegitimate descendants of Brillat- 
Savarin who are the French. But 
the mistake the visiting Frenchman 
makes is to drag behind him like 


a ghost his nostalgia for his petit 
bijtecl^-pommes frites or his good 
petite gibelotte de la pin. It would be 
better for him not to look for what 
he can find at home and, instead, 
fall back on the fat of the land: 
corn on the cob, cherrystone clams, 
corned beef, baked ham, oyster 
stew, clam chowder, avocado pears, 
milk-shakes, ice-cream. 

Then there is the cliche that 
Americans are big children without 
any education. Wrong, or at least 
only as true as everywhere else. In 
what country do not men remain 
children all their lives, merely ex¬ 
changing their electric trains for 
cars ? 

As for education, I do not hesitate 
to say that after long visits to Ameri¬ 
can colleges and universities, theirs 
seems in many respects superior to 
ours. American methods, the cli¬ 
mate of American colleges, the hap¬ 
piness Americans encounter there 
(and which they often pursue for 
the rest of their lives) are lacking 
in France. 

The same can be said for the 
schools. At the Lycee Janson de 
Sailly, where I went, you had to 
remain seated without saying one 
word for an hour, in an over¬ 
crowded class of 50, while an old 
gentleman discoursed on the Battle 
of Austerlitz. At Roslyn High 
School on Long Island, a teacher 
who resembles Gregory Peck con¬ 
ducts a “discussion class” with 10 or 
12 boys and girls at a round table— 
and the more argumentative the 
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pupils, the more satisfied the teach¬ 
er. tn France, we memorize dates 
and battle plans; Americans draw 
important conclusions from a 
century of social revolution. 

Many Frenchmen will tell you 
that Americans lack taste, that they 
like only what is new. Of course, 
America does not have Versailles, 
Watteau or the Renaissance. Of 
course, it does not have Chartres or 
the Louvre. But what is more beau¬ 
tiful than New York at night seen 
from a skyscraper? Or Wall Street 
at dawn? 

Several weeks ago, in my room 
on the 44th floor of the New York 
Hilton, I spent hours armed with 
binoculars, fascinated by the offices 
in the opposite building. From the 
rooms of the stenographers to those 
of the top executives (old prints. 
Regency desks, tropical plants), 
everything had been arranged to 
make work more agreeable. When 
her day is over the little secretary 
does not have the Tuileries Gardens 
in which to walk, or a pavement 
cafe in which to relax, but she has 
employers who concern themselves 
with her well-being while she is at 
work. 

1 had a talk recently with a young 
man, prosperous, teethed on Rous¬ 
seau and Voltaire but versed in Mao 
Tse-tung and Hungarian films. 
“Your American civilization, I 
don’t want it,” he snapped, com¬ 
menting on an article in Le Figaro 


in which I had poked fun at the 
anti-Americanism of a country 
which gleefully Americanizes itself 
more each day. “I will never set foot 
in a drugstore!” But, my word! 
Who is forcing the French to flock 
to drugstores? Is it my fault or that 
of the Americans if our young 
people Americanize themselves to 
the point where they won’t buy blue 
jeans unless they are Levi’s? 

Is American civilization menac¬ 
ing our “Latin genius”? Are 
American secret services powerful 
enough to oblige two of the most 
famous French singers, Jean- 
Philippc Smet and Claude Moine, 
to call themselves Johnny Hallyday 
and Eddie Mitchell? Do they have 
such diabolical powers of persuasion 
as to constrain our businessmen to 
name toilet water “After Shave,” 
a brassiere “O-Yes,” and a slip 
“Exciting”? 

O my dearly beloved country, 
champion of logic and good sense; 
gentle country, who yesterday em¬ 
braced the tanks that delivered you, 
and today impels the last American 
soldiers to camouflage official signs 
of their presence; you who find it 
normal that your President orders 
the United States to withdraw un¬ 
conditionally from Vietnam but 
thought it unforgivable that the 
White House should have implied 
the same thing during the Algerian 
war—I love you. But what a 
chameleon you arel 
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Towards More 
Picturesque 
Speech 



(H«rb Caen).., Computerized romance: 
Blind data (r. e. Bennett). . . Leopard; 
Dotted lion (Shelby Friedman) . . . AftCT- 
dinner speaker: Gust of honour 
(G. H.) . . . Dieting: Missing the bloat 
(R. N.) . . . Supermarket: Where you 
spend 30 minutes hunting for instant 
coffee (F. A.) 

Word Pictures. She brailled through 
her handbag (v. s) ... A train un¬ 
ravelling along the river bank 
(T. H. R.) . . . Smart new home with 
that all a loan feeling (A. h.) . . . His 
heels sound as though they own the 
pavement (Coco Chanel) . . . Candle 
flames standing on tiptoc(M. c. D.). .. 
A child lively as popping corn (L. G.) 


Sign Language. Over display of 
chocolates for Valentine’s Day: “Get 
amour for your money’’ (S. F.) . . . 
On new grass: “Help keep lawn 
order” (Pipe Lines) . . . Ovcr display of 
paperback books: “Pick-a-pocket” 
(Newaik Netvs) ... In a chiropodist’s 
window: “Why be two feet away 
from happiness?” (Bob Talbert) . . . On 
chemist’s: “We Dispense with Accu¬ 
racy” (B.B.) ... In camera shop: 

“Think negative” (Kenneth Twcedle) 

Hippie Heyday. Among the hip¬ 
pies, cleanliness is next to oddliness 
(M. s.) . . . These people are members 
of the “in” crowd—insignificant, in¬ 
secure and insipid (Bob Barnes) 

Deft Definitions. Antique: A piece 
of furniture on which the last payment 
has been made (Hugh Alien) . . . Expec¬ 
tant mother: Momsoon (G. f.) . . . 
Prayer book; Anti-missile missal 
(Jon Brouse) . . . Folk singer: Fellow 
who sings through his nose by ear 


Cradling the Quip. Sooner or later, 
a grandparent begins to wonder why 
babies arc entrusted to young people 
(H k.) ... The man who thinks a 
pretty girl is like a melody is usually 
dancing to her tune (W. o. m.) . . . 
The hardest thing about making 
money last is making it first (T.l.c.m.) 

. . . When every bone in your body 
aches, you can thank the Lord that 
you’re not a herring (Q. R.) 

Verse or Worse. There’s no experi¬ 
ence less rewarding than saying thanks 
in a voice recording (Suzanne Douglass) 

. . . I’m very chic, so I hate to grouse 
—but my skirt is shorter than my 
blouse (A. L. j.) . . . I must learn to be 
tactful instead of ecstatic: “It’s just 
what I wanted” has been filling my 
attic (L. K. s.) . . . Whether men will 
make passes at girls who wear glasses, 
depends quite a bit on the shape of the 
chassis (S. d. b.) ... Today’s lamented 
modern ways will be tomorrow’s 
“good old days” (L. S. McCandles-.) 
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T here is always, it seems, 
some recipe going the rounds 
for a. sure-fire short cut to 
paradise: alcohol, laughing gas, 
morning glory seeds, hard drugs. 
But I have always been cut off from 
the chemical routes to euphoria. 
Alcohol gives me heartburn, and I 
daren’t try any of the more power¬ 
ful agents. I know they would un¬ 
hinge my mind for ever, or hustle 
me into an eternity of vomiting. 

There must be thousands like 
me, pharmacologically underprivi¬ 
leged people who will never know 
the delights of chemical psychedelia 
—but all of us want a share of 
the transcendental cake, those dis¬ 
turbing and beautiful moments of 
heightened sensation we hear so 
much about. What hope is there 
for us? 

Let me say for a start that I am 
not really interested in hallucina¬ 
tions. Nor do I want to see colours 
brighter than I already do. In fact, 

I can do without any of the optical 
displays. To judge from the reports, 
these retinal shows are as brilliantly 
monotonous as Op Art. 

What I really want is simply a 
sharper sense of how odd it is to 
be here at all. Therefore I insist on 


Jonathan Millek, 33, is a London-born 
theatrical director, television producer, writer 
and critic. He graduated as a doctor in 1959, 
but left medicine for the theatre in 1961 
when he appeared, in London and later New 
York, in Beyond the Fringe, a satirical revue 
that created a new fashion in entertainment. 
Married to a doctor, he has three children. 
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I’M TAKING 
A TRIP-FOR 
FREE 


By Jonathan Miller 

You don't need drugs to 
heighten your sensibilities; 
all it takes is a little 
disciplined attention 
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preserving the full power of my 
critical and intellectual faculties. 
Half the pleasure in any new experi¬ 
ence lies in being able to describe 
and amplify it in words. But most 
of the reports brought back from 
drug trips have a gaudy mediocrity. 

They arc affirmative, without 
being descriptive, and 1 am just 
not interested in an experience 
which slithers out of the bottom 
end of the mind, leaving nothing 
more than a vague sense of convic¬ 
tion behind. 

There are said to be good substi¬ 
tutes for drugs. These usually take 
the form of violent assaults on the 
senses: flashing lights or unbearable 
noise. 

Well, that won’t do either. I 
resent the idea that I can bp raped 
into higher sensitivity. Anyway, 
shows of this sort simply drum me 
into a state of mindless idiocy. 

Only Alternative. That leaves 
one effective road to paradise; hard 
work. Not common hard work but 
the sort which takes everyday ex¬ 
perience and, by paying careful 
attention to it and rubbing its tar¬ 
nished surfaces, brings the whole 
thing up to a supernatural glow. As 
Chesterton says, it is only after 
seeing something for the thou¬ 
sandth time that one can suddenly 
sec it again for the first. 

Habit makes everything around 
us more or less invisible and thus 
seals us off from what the world has 
to offer. Most of the time that is as 
it should be, if we are to make the 


best of the few things we can set 
our minds to. We could never get 
on with life if we were pulled up 
short by everything that touches our 
senses, if we had to attend to the 
tickle of the clothes on our back or 
to every one of the million sounds 
we hear. 

But every now and then, the men¬ 
tal insulation breaks down and the 
world floods in to overwhelm us 
with its raw, complicated forcign- 
ness. In these rare flashes familiar 
sights glow with unjustified novelty, 
and one feels the primeval oddness 
of simply being-in-the-world. These 
episodes last only a minute or two, 
but our spirit is renovated as it is 
brought face to face with the vast 
enormity of physical creation. 

But one has to use all sorts of 
mental tricks to achieve this sense of 
freshly peeled newness. You have to 
get at a peculiar angle to the world 
before it will show its secret. The 
knack is rather like that of the gar¬ 
dener who improves his sense of 
colour by occasionally looking at 
the landscape upside down between 
his legs. 

One method is to take a trip to a 
strange city. Any city will do: the 
place can be as dull as ditchwater, 
without a single tourist attraction. 
In fact, glamour of any sort would 
get in the way of what I am describ- 
ing. 

The dizzying, ecstatic mystery of 
the experience comes from simply 
dislocating oneself from the famil¬ 
iar stream of life and arriving in a 
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place which was there long before 
one arived, unaware of one’s exis¬ 
tence. No drug on earth can pro¬ 
duce such a cataclysmic heightening 
of consciousness. 

I first got the feeling one after¬ 
noon many years ago in Paris. As I 
stepped from the Gare du Nord into 
the golden sunlight of that Parisian 
five o’clock, I was overwhelmed at 
once, not by the Gallic charm of it 
all, but simply by the sense of civic 
otherness. 

All around, people were scurry¬ 
ing, trailing an invisible history of 
Parisian encounters and incidents. 
I, on the other hand, stood on the 
steps of the station without a single 
fragment of Parisian past. I felt as 
conspicuous as I would were I wear¬ 
ing no clothes. Free from the 
weight of shared memory, I felt 
that the Parisian gravity just didn’t 
apply to my body, and that if I took 
a single step, I would float off like a 
whiff of transparent gas. 

Somewhere New. Years later I 
realized how unnecessary it was to 
go abroad to get this feeling. Any 
city would do, so long as it was 
similar in size to my own. So long 
as it was big and black and busy. So 
long^ as it had rush-hour crowds 
hurrying to buses and subways, just 
as I would have been doing if I had 
been at home in London. The only 
feature it could not have was my 
previous presence in it. For against 
this plain back-cloth of civic simi¬ 
larity, one’s lack of past and future 
stands out in brilliant contrast. 
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All this outshines drugs in 
achieving its effect by the unaided 
activity of the mind. There is no 
sharing the credit with chemicals 
and, since the intellect is intact, 
one’s memory of the e^jperience does 
not decay as normality returns. 
And, unlike drugs, the dosage 
works in reverse: with practice, 
you can get the same effects with 
smaller and smaller bits of travel, 
closer and closer to home. Now I 
can achieve these feelings simply by 
moving from one part of town to 
another at an unusual time of day, 
or by coming on familiar places 
from a new angle. 

There is a^eird railway line, for 
example, which runs around the 
back side of London, above ground 
and yet hidden from the streets by 
hoardings and factories. As you 
move out of the station, landmarks 
which seemed perfectly familiar 
stand out as if seen for the first time, 
and with the train’s eccentric course 
they take up positions they 
couldn’t possibly occupy according 
to the rules of common sense. And 
for some unaccountable reason, this 
backstage railway land is bathed in 
a sulphutous nineteenth century 
light, so that nothing seems quite 
real. 

You can sometimes experience an 
equally startling alteration in con¬ 
sciousness on a hot, silent summer 
afternoon in the country. Three 
o’clock seems to go on for ever, and 
the heat-stunned stillness ist like the 
edge of doomsday. The trees stand 
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ankle deep in their own shadow, 
birdsong stops, the insect machin¬ 
ery switches off. The whole of 
creation sweats with expectation. 
There is no knowing what the 
scene is about to deliver. In one 
sense, that is irrelevant. Expecta¬ 
tion is all; fulfilment can only be 
an anti-climax. Drugs would simply 
blur the experience or reproduce 
It in a chaotic form, so that its sacred 
precision would be lost. 

What 1 want is some device to 
keep me constantly in touch with 
the bizarre “thereness”of the world. 
Fortunately, the world itself comes 


up with stimuli which jolt the mind 
in this direction. There is nothing 
like a sudden wind, for example, to 
switch the mind into high gear. Or a 
sousing, catastrophic downpour of 
rain. Or a snowstorm, when the 
whole city seems suddenly to have 
been seriously burned, then ban¬ 
daged and consigned to a darkened 
invalid silence. 

The point is that the world is a 
miraculous chrysalis which cracks 
open under the heat of attention. 
One doesn’t need the assistance of 
drugs to bring on the transformation 
—attention is enough. 


Think of a Nu?uher 

More than a thousand years ago the following signs were introduced 
by a Moroccan genius whose work was the first to be called algebra. 
According to Mrs. Abdclkri Boujibar, director of the Museum of Morocco, 

AZI^5BlXaO 

this genius conceived the figures o to 9 which we know today as Arabic 
numerals, and he shaped them so that each contained an appropriate 
number of angles. His figure i contains one angle, his 2 two angles, his 
3 three angles, and so on. Zero, signifying nothing, had no angles.—c. M, 

i|t >!( 4 c 

Hoodwinked 

A SCHOOL teacher received the following note explaining the morning’s 
absence of a pupil: “Please excuse Billy’s absence this morning. The rest 
of the children are all ill, and in administering medicine and taking care of 
their needs, it was ii o’clock before I discovered one healthy child, who 
should have been at school.” — R. w. k. 




WHICH GIRLS MAKE 
THE BEST WIVES? 

A light-hearted look at the modern method of marriage training 

Bv Joan Paulson 


O NCE upon a time, finishing 
schools and anxious moth' 
ers instructed young ladies 
in the domestic arts and chores. But 
nowadays the only remaining bul¬ 
wark against domestic ignorance is 
the custom of unmarried young 
ladies sharing flats with their girl 
friends. 

When I left school, I couldn’t do 
anything more mechanical than dial 
a telephone number. After sharing 
with 15 girl friends, from one to five 
at a time, during five years of col¬ 
lege training and two of a “career,” 

1 can now, if necessary, bake a loaf 
of bread, mend a fuse, bait a mouse¬ 
trap, cook 43 different dishes star¬ 
ring minced meat, and look on 
almost all quirks of behaviour with 
equanimity. And if, after marriage, 

I discover that my husband has no 
more trying habits than snoring, 
strewing his clothes on the floor and 
eating biscuits in bed. I’ll consider 
him a miracle. 

Take cooking. Unlike new hus¬ 
bands, flat-mates have no qualms 
about judging a dish to be a dis¬ 
aster. However, as long as they don’t 
have to cook it themselves, they’re 
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not going to demand just what 
Mother used to make, so they’re 
tremendously good sports if you 
want to try your hand at shish l^ebab 
or ratatouille. And if your souffle 
emerges with a drunken lean, it’s 
less embarrassing among flat-mates. 
After all, who burned the bacon last 
week.? 

Flat-mates are also a fruitful 
source of culinary tips that you 
won’t find in cookery books. One of 
my very first flat-mates taught me 
how to test if spaghetti is done. You 
throw a piece at the wall. If it sticks. 



it is; if it doesn’t, it will probably 
fall behind the stove where nobody 
will ever see it. 

Even my mother didn’t know 
this technique. When I casually de¬ 
monstrated it at home one day, she 
was speechless. 

As in marriage, money is probably 
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the most common bone of con¬ 
tention among flat-mates. Luckily, 
community living teaches you the 
basic tenets of economy. 

One of my girl friends, Made¬ 
leine, earned 75 dollars a week, and 
on that she managed to support her¬ 
self completely and save 100 dollars 
a month. Since Madeleine was as 
economical with words as with 
money, her statements came out 
sounding like axioms. I have a col¬ 
lection of several hundred of Made¬ 
leine’s Laws, such as; “The Only 
Reason a Sandwich Has Two Slices 
of Bread Is to Keep the Filling 
From Falling Out When You Take 
It to Work; At Home You Need 
Only One Slice of Bread Per Sand¬ 
wich.” Madeleine also believed that 
dried milk is not only cheaper than 
fresh milk but tastes better. Since 
Madeleine was never wrong, we 
drank the stuff for three years. 

Perhaps the greatest value of 
sharing a flat is that it provides what 
a professor of mine used to call 
a Cross-Cultural Experience. I re¬ 
member every one of my 15 sharers 
with varying degrees of affection. 
There was Kathleen, whose grand¬ 
mother had founded a religious sect 



that included yoga. And Matty, who 
played harpsichord music at top 
volume on her record player during 
every waking minute. And Bobbie, 
who created metal sculpture with a 
blow-lamp in her room. 

Then there was Pru, who was 
younger than the rest of us and 
quite naive. Except for her under¬ 
wear. She favoured red-fringed, 
black lace or leopard skin, on the 
theory that they don’t get grey like 
white does. Every Saturday, Pru 
would go to the launderette to wash 
her underthings. Lovingly, she 
would pull each piece separately out 



she had finished she was sur¬ 
rounded by an admiring throng of 
male onlookers. They would follow 
her home and litter our front steps 
until we dispersed them. 

Flat-mates are so understanding. 
Who else would ring up your cur¬ 
rent passion and pose as a television 
survey just to find out what he’s 
doing ? Or lend you her new blouse 
for a special date before she’d even 
worn it herself? Or tell you that you 
look just like Audrey Hepburn, 
only fatter? But that’s what flat¬ 
mates are for. That, and preparing 
a girl for marriage. 
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One of the world’s greatest actors, he goes 
to agonizing lengths to perfect each new role 


The InccMiiparable 

ALEC GUINNESS 


By Beth Day 



S IX TIMES the muscular police¬ 
man picked up his slightJy- 
built opponent and hurled 
him against the concrete wall. Six 
times the victim, white-faced and 
shaking, staggered to his feet. 

“I still don’t think I’ve got it 
right; let’s try again,” said Sir Alec 
Guinness—who had refused to have 
the wall padded to break his im¬ 
pact. “I wasn’t keen on doing it 
again,” he explained afterwards, 
“but I didn’t want it to look 
phoney.” 

Guinness was making his most 
recent film, The Comedians. The 
mart-handling scene is not vital, 
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and Guinness is perhaps the only 
major actor who would take such 
pains to get it exactly to his liking. 
Even his co-stars, the highly profes¬ 
sional Richard Burton and Eliza¬ 
beth Taylor, watched astonished at 
the agonizing display of conscien¬ 
tiousness. 

The incident is typical of the 
thoroughness with which 53-year- 
old Guinness has prepared every 
role in the career that has made him 
one of Britain’s—and the world’s— 
greatest actors. 

An accomplished Shakespearean 
actor long before he created, in 
films, his sly, comic little men in 


happy revolt against society, Guin- “He is an all-star cast in his own 
ness is that rare phenomenon: a person.” Above all, filmgoers recall 
performer equally renowned as Guinness as the Oscar-winning 
comedian, character and dramatic colonel in The Bridge on the River 
actor. Since the last war he has ap- Ku/ai. 

peared in 24 plays and 31 films. Yet today Guinness confc.ses that 
demonstrating by his versatility a he refused three times to play this, 
special talent for breathing life into perhaps his greatest, role. He says, 
any kind of character. “I couldn’t Ixlieve in the colonel at 

Mention Guinness’s name to all. He was too blinkered for my 
filmgoers and they will recall the appreciation, absolutely incapable of 
gay seadog of The Captain’s Para- seeing anything out of the corner of 
dise, with a wife in each port, or his his eye. I was finally persuaded by 
astonishing array of eight characters producer Sam Spiegel to do the 
in Kind Hearts and Coronets, an film.” 

acting triumph of which American With characteristic modesty he 
critic John Mason Brown wrote, adds, “It was really Sam Spiegel 
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who got me through. And he didn’t 
really want me for the part.” 

Following his success in Kwai, 
Guinness was besieged with other 
“dotty colonel” parts and finally 
accepted another military role in the 
film Tunes of Glory. But he deftly 
turned the tables on efforts to stereo¬ 
type his acting. Audiences and 
critics were astonished by the way 
he converted his quiet, soft-spoken 
self into an up-from-the-ranks, 
roaring red-haired Scots extrovert— 
utterly removed from the inhibited 
and tortured colonel in Kwai. 

Looking back on Tunes of Glory, 
Guinness says, “No one could be 
less like my true self than Jock.” It 
is a measure of his greatness that he 
can achieve such a triumph in a 
character entirely alien to his own 
nature. 

Grit. The fact that Guinness has 
given us such an array of characters 
owes much to his quiet persistence. 
After his initial film success as 
the young dandy, Herbert Pocket, 
in Dickens’ Great Expectations, 
Guinness asked director David 
Lean for the character role of 
Fagin in Oliver Twist. Lean could 
not see his “young dandy” in th^ 
part. So Guinness went to work 
with the painter’s palette he uses for 
make-up. Later, in a concoction of 
putty nose, flowing beard and a sly, 
beggarly expression, he persuaded 
Lean to visit him in his theatre 
dressing-room. 

“There was no point arguing,” 
Lean said. “He was Fagin.” 
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Highly intelligent and an acute 
observer of life, Guinness is as 
complex as any personality he has 
created—combining shyness and 
self-assurance, friendliness and re¬ 
serve, simplicity and sophistication. 
It is this complex quality which he 
projects into his characters. “We are 
all many-sided,” he says. “I try to 
convey that in what I play.” 

While making The Lavender 
Hill Mob, for example, he felt that 
the character of the Boss, as 
scripted, was “too perfect.” A per¬ 
fect person, Guinness points out, is 
not only unsympathetic, he’s a bore. 
So in playing the Boss, Guinness 
added his own touch of human 
frailty to make the part more 
appealing. 

He gave the Boss “something he 
could not do—the frustrating 
inability to pronounce the letter 
r.” It made all the difference. 

Some of his touches are almost 
subliminal, scarcely recorded by the 
conscious eye. It may be a curious 
way of holding a cigar, or of put¬ 
ting on spectacles. It may be a 
nervous tic of tweaking a mous¬ 
tache in moments of stress. Often 
volumes are told about a character 
by the way he walks. “For me, 
once I’ve got the walk right, the 
rest falls in place,” Guinness says. 

The major he plays in The Come¬ 
dians is described as flat-footed by 
author Graham Greene. “I had to 
ask myself, ‘How in fact does a 
flat-footed person walk?’” says 
Guinness. He practised until he 
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felt he had mastered the gait. 

On stage or film set, Guinness 
actually listens to what other actors 
are saying and reacts to their words 
with his face and body, rather than 
merely awaiting his cues. In a pro¬ 
duction of Hamlet, the actor play¬ 
ing Rosencrantz delivered a line 
with such stinging invective that 
Guinness, as the melancholy Prince, 
obeying impulse if not the script, 
slapped Rosencrantz so hard he 
nearly fell into the orchestra pit. 
Afterwards Guinness apologized 
profusely. “I’m so sorry! But you 
were so insolent I felt I had to!” 

Dame Edith Evans, who worked 
with Guinness in the days when she 
was a leading actress and he an un¬ 
known young actor, has recalled the 
high standards of perfection he al¬ 
ways set himself. “Alec gives the 
very best of himself to every role,” 
she said. “No matter how small the 
part, he always painted a full por¬ 
trait rather than a sketch.” For the 
dance sequence in The Captain's 
Paradise, for example, he mastered 
an abandoned samoa worthy of a 
professional dancer—although it 
lasted less than a minute on the 
screen. 

Like all actors, Guinness has had 
his reverses. The 1966 Royal Court 
Theatre production of Macbeth in 
which he appeared with Simone 
Signoret was mauled by the critics. 
“Luckily I never reaa the critics 
until the production is over,” he 
says, unperturbed. “1 learned long 
ago that whatever they say, pleasant 


or nasty, makes me self-conscious.” 
Of the Royal Court Macbeth he 
says, “I did it as an exercise—at ^^30 
a week—because I felt that the work 
I had been doing recently did not 
demand enough of me.” 

Unremarkable. Offstage, stocky 
and neatly dressed, he could be the 
bank clerk he has so successfully 
portrayed, or an insurance .sales¬ 
man. His long, full-featured face 
has a wary blankness. His pale blue 
eyes are non-committal, lying in 
wait for pain or laughter. At a 
charity performance Princess Mar¬ 
garet overlooked a “little man 
hunched in a corner,” discovered 
later it was the star she had come 
to see. 

Guinness’s early efforts in the 
theatre met with monotonous dis¬ 
couragement. Born to parents who 
separated before he was a year old, 
he spent a lonely childhood shut¬ 
tling from boarding house to 
boarding house with his mother 
until he was old enough to be sent 
to school. Too shy to make quick 
friendships, indifferent at lessons 
and sports, the boy discovered in the 
theatre his one escape from a per¬ 
vading loneliness. “I had to succeed. 
There was simply nothing else for 
me to do.” 

In London, when he first studied 
under a drama coach, he was kindly 
offered his money back after a 
dozen lessons, on the theory that he 
would never succeed. But even as a 
youth his quality of thoroughness 
showed itself. Given the small role 
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of a messenger who had to rush, 
breathless, onstage, he ran six 
times round the school block so that 
he could make his entrance panting 
heavily. 

The first time he auditioned at 
the Old Vic for the part of a soldier, 
the director told him scornfully, 
“You’ve no business in the theatre. 
I want soldiers here. You’ll never 
make a soldier.’’ It was for the role 
of a soldier, Guinness likes to re¬ 
call, that he later won his Oscar. 

Down at Heel. Guinness’s only 
job outside the theatre, apart from 
service as an officer in the Royal 
Navy during the war, was as an 
advertising copywriter. Although 
writing came easily (he has written 
three of his own scripts), his heart 
wasn’t in the job. Out of work, he 
lived in a London attic, wore 
casual shirts to save laundry bills, 
dined on baked beans and jam 
sandwiches. He says, “1 used to 
walk the streets in bare feet—in 
summer, anyway—to save my 
shoes, which were already in holes.’’ 

Haunting the streets and theatres 
was an invaluable apprenticeship. 
He studied people, watching how 
they paused at shop windows or 
crossed streets, his mind becoming 
a stockpile of human appearance 
and behaviour. Working with this 
raw material from life, Guinness 
discovered that his own medium 
stature provided a good base from 
which he could appear taller or 
shorter. His pale, plain face fur¬ 
nished a clean canvas on which he 
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could etch in character, a stroke at 
a time. The shyness that plagued 
him was, in a way, to become his 
greatest gift. For instead of showing 
off his personality, as do actors 
blessed with extraordinary good 
looks and commanding stage pres¬ 
ence, Guinness was willing to lose 
his own identity in the character he 
portrayed. 

Fortunately, Guinness’s unob¬ 
trusive talents caught a discerning 
eye before he starved. Actor-director 
John Gielgud (now a fellow theatri¬ 
cal knight) saw “that thin, gang¬ 
ling youngster’’ perform at a 
drama school presentation, and 
promised hinf work the next time 
he cast a production. In the interim, 
Guinness once showed up in Giel¬ 
gud’s dressing-room looking so 
undernourished that Gielgud offer¬ 
ed him ^20. With a poor man’s 
fierce pride, Guinness refused. 
(“That was silly,’’ smiles an older, 
better-fed Guinness.) In 1934 Giel¬ 
gud cast Guinness to play the pre¬ 
tentious, affected young courtier, 
Osric, in Hamlet. A striking suc¬ 
cess in the part, Guinness has never 
since been out of a job. 

Each succeeding role demon¬ 
strates the diversity of his genius. 
In Hotel Paradiso he played a little 
mouse of a man whose attempts to 
engineer an amorous affair with his 
neighbour (Gina Lollobrigida) end 
in a night of comic disaster. A role 
of such farce would be easy to over¬ 
play. But that is not the Guinness 
technique. He says, “With this 
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kind of comedy you must never give 
the impression you are not taking it 
all seriously. One wink out of place 
and the whole effect is lost. You 
have to be seriously funny.” 

Shortly before, in a part that 
could hardly be in greater contrast, 
he played Marcus Aurelius in the 
film. The Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. “A ludicrous piece of casting,” 
even his friends told him. “But I 
enjoyed making it,” he recalls, “if 
only because of Sophia Loren. For 
some reason she was nervous on 
meeting me for the'first time. But I 
told her that during the war at 
Anzio”—as a sub-lieutenant in the 
RNVR Guinness commanded a 
landing-craft—“we used to hand 
out chocolate to children at a small 
quayside just north of Naples. 
Sophia said, ‘I know—f was one of 
those children.’ After that, we got 
on famously.” 

Between parts, Guinness enjoys 
pottering in his garden, reading, 
seeing friends. (“I boast that I have 


never lost a friend.”) He and his 
wife Merula, a former actress, live 
unostentatiously in a five-bedroom 
house near Petersfield in Hamp¬ 
shire (with one cat, two dogs, two 
Shetland ponies, a hor^ and “a 
teenage parrot”), and have a flat in 
Knightsbridge, London. Guinness 
has no full-time secretary, no per¬ 
sonal publicity agent. Now, with his 
passion for the quiet life and fish¬ 
ing, he is negotiating for a house on 
a remote Scottish island. Lady 
Guinness does her own cooking, 
even for their occasional small din¬ 
ner-parties. Their 27-year-old son, 
Matthew, is also an actor, and made 
his first professional appearance in 
1965 in a provincial repertory 
company. 

Alec Guinness, knighted in 1959, 
remains above all a human person. 
“When I talk to young actors,” 
he says, “I infuriate them by saying 
that more important than being a 
good actor is the attempt to be a 
real person.” 


hold Stroke 

One day in a cricket match between the village and a team assembled 
by the local peer, his lordship’s butler was pressed into service as umpire. 

When his lordship batted, he was called for a short single by his partner, 
and failed to make his ground before the wicket was broken. There was 
a triumphant appeal from the village side, and all eyes turned to the 
butler. Faced with an appalling decision, he declared with tremendous 
dignity: 

‘*His Lordship is not in.” — Brian Johnstone in Stumped for a Tale (Paul, London) 
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In the lonely log-cabins 
of the backwoods, 
young undergraduates 
bring learning to miners 
and labourers 


Canada’s 

College 

oftheWilds 

By Lawrence Elliott 


I N A mining camp deep in the 
Canadian bush, five men not 
long removed from their native 
Italy strain for understanding as a 
university student tries to unravel 
for them the subtleties of the 
English language. 

“This,” the student-teacher an¬ 
nounces, pointing, “is an eye.” 

Umberto has a try at it: “Thiss— 
iss—a—eye.” 

“An eye,” the young man says, 
and explains about words starting 
with vowels. 

“Thiss—iss— an —eye,” Umberto 
enunciates triumphantly, and his 
classmates brepk into applause. 

The young teacher grins. “At 
times like thatj” he will later say, “it 
doesn’t matter that you ache from 
nine hours’ hard work with a pick. 
You’re doing what you came for.” 

What he came for was to bring a 
spark of civilization to this wilder¬ 
ness encampment; to be a language 
teacher, recreation leader, librarian 
and social worker; to teach a crew 
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of miners whatever they most want 
to learn. That night, after the Eng¬ 
lish class, he’ll help one with a 
letter, another with his citizenship 
papers. It may be midnight before 
he gets to ^d, but the 6 a.m. 
whistle will get him up for a day’s 
hard labour alongside his students. 

There are loo classrooms more 
or less like this right across Canada. 
Some are in railway goods wagons, 
others in tents and disused log- 
cabins. Sometimes there is only one 
student and, instead of grappling 
with the three R’s, he may be 
learning algebra or geology. 

This much, though, all the 
classes have in common: they are 
a good day’s journey from the 
nearest town; the teacher shares 
the life of his students—pay, 
bunks, meals and faded work shirt 
—and he serves an institution that 
may be one of our time’s most tell¬ 
ing experiments in adult education, 

. Frontier College. 

Actually, Frontier College is not 
a college at all. Its headquarters is 
a three-storey brick building on a 
quiet Toronto street. It grants no 
degrees. Its curriculum leans heavily 
on basic reading, writing and arith¬ 
metic. Its salary scale for teachers 
must compare with the lowest ever 
offered to an educator anywhere, yet 
it regularly receives three applica¬ 
tions for every available post. To 
camps without a teacher it sends 
books and magazines—250,000 a 
year. With certain exceptions, all 
instruction, reading matter and 


counsel are free to thousands of 
Canada’s bush workers, and have 
been since 1901. 

But the young labourer-teachers 
who spend from four to six months 
in the wilds are the real backbone 
of Frontier College. They are re¬ 
cruited from universities in Canada, 
and a few in the United States, for 
summer work. Bright youngsters 
between jobs or who have had to 
leave school for financial reasons 
arc sought to staff the College’s 25 
winter camps. Sometimes a bush 
worker who is an especially apt 
pupil is brought to Toronto, given 
the intensive Frontier College 
training course, and sent back as 
a labourer-teacher. Because an L-T 
must be ready to accept the toughest 
job and the lowest pay, top physical 
standards are important. 

Tough Ideals. ‘‘Sign on as a 
labourer-teacher with Frontier Col¬ 
lege,” the late Principal Edmund 
Bradwin used to trumpet at can¬ 
didates, ”and I promise you all the 
hard work, low pay and black flies 
you can stomach—plus a chance to 
help your fellow man.” 

“The lads tend to screen them¬ 
selves,” says Eric Robinson, who 
became principal on Bradwin’s 
death in 1954. “If a boy’s first ques¬ 
tion is, ‘How much will I earn?’ 
he’d probably be happier else¬ 
where.” 

Still the applications pour in. 
Bob Behrens was a third-year under¬ 
graduate at an Ohio University 
when he volunteered to work for a 
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winter at a gold mine on the deso¬ 
late north shore of Lake Superior. 
“I knew a couple of fellows who 
were just kids when they went up 
into the bush,” he explains. “When 
they came back, they were men.” 

Decision. In the eeriness at the 
bottom of a 2,ooo-foot mine shaft, 
in the isolation of a dark night in 
a log-cabin, there may be after¬ 
thoughts. But there ‘are few resigna- 
rionc Rill Rnrf-nlntt.'ij who became 

)lunteer super- 
ill ulc wiiLaiiu area, tells of 
the desperation that overcame him 
on the railway gang that was his 
first assignment; “My bones ached, 
the men ignored me and I was 
homesick. I wrote to Dr. Bradwin 
to tell him I wanted to give up.” 

All that nighty young Bartolotta 
lay on his bunk and thought about 
the letter. He says; “I began to 
think: after all. I’ll be back at col¬ 
lege by September, but these im¬ 
migrants face a year or more in 
this God-forsaken place before they 
have enough money to send for 
their families.” 

In the morning, the undergradu¬ 
ate-turned-man tore up the letter 
and threw himself into a supreme 
effort to understand his gang. His 
classes grew. The men took to 
calling him 11 Professore. They 
entrusted him with their savings— 
more than Rs. 37,500. Bill Bartolotta 
now regards that summer as the 
most valuable of his life. 

Once on a railway gang in north¬ 
ern Ontario, an autocratic new 
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foreman sacked an L-T named Roy 
King because he resented his popu¬ 
larity with Italian labourers. King, 
now a priest, quickly sent a cable to 
Frontier College in Toronto, 250 
miles away. The message was re¬ 
layed to Principal Robinson, who 
had just arrived in near-by Sudbury, 
and he drove into the camp less than 
an hour after King’s dismissal. 
“Well,” said an assistant foreman, 
“what kept you so long.?” The fore¬ 
man was so impressed that he 
promptly re-engaged the teacher— 
and joined his class. But every L-T 
can’t count on such help. 

“We’re behiod you,” Principal 
Robinson tells his young L-Ts off 
into the unknown, “but remember 
that we’re 1,000 miles behind you.” 
The meaning is plain; a man’s 
instinct is still his most vital re¬ 
source, and the teacher, too, must 
be ready to learn. Once an innocent 
L-T, who attempted polite conver¬ 
sation during his first meal in 
camp, was hooted into silence and 
bitterly hurt—until an older hand 
explained the simple logic of the 
men : mealtime is for eating, and a 
man who talks can only be trying 
to distract his neighbour from the 
meat platter so that he can get more 
for himself. 

Not all such unforeseen events 
are happily resolved. An easily 
offended instructor on one railway 
gang wrote a long, abusive letter 
to the company president about 
what he construed to be his men’s 
miserable lot. The result was the 
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removal of the instructor and a 
reinforcement of the Frontier Col¬ 
lege rule that “if it isn’t education, 
recreational or social, leave it to 
the union!” Today, after years of 
hostility and even longer years 
of indifference, management and 
unions have discovered that a Fron¬ 
tier College man in camp means a 
better camp, better men. 

Every Frontier College teacher 
has his own treasured version of an 
ultimate in rewards. One learned 
that he had made the grade when 
one of his students brought him a 
stout tree limb. “Here,” said the 
40-year-old pupil to the 20-year- 
old teacher, “if we stupid, you hit 
us good with this!” Another re¬ 
members being shaken awake in 
the dead of night. “Teacher!” one 
of his maths students was crying 
out. “I got it—about the decimals! 

I understand it!” 

Frontier College is a vibrant 
memorial to the two remarkable 
men who created it, Edmund 
Bradwin and Alfred Fitzpatrick. In 
1896, Fitzpatrick was a shy, 24-year- 
old clergyman fresh from Queen’s 
University in Ontario. His high 
collar and fragile spectacles must 
have seemed incongruous in the 
rough northern logging camps of 
his self-imposed exile. There were 
some 3,000 frontier camps in those 
days, and the 150,000 men who were 
pushing back the wilderness with 
railway track, axe and pick lived a 
primitive life. “I saw a uniformity 
of barrenness,” Fitzpatrick wrote. 


“where men merely worked, ate 
and slept, and occasionally vented 
their frustrations in a drunken 
brawl.” 

With the meagre collection of 
coins from his Sunday preaching 
and the sums he wheedled from 
logging and railway head offices, 
Fitzpatrick set out to bring the 
rudiments of a better life to the 
bush. He carried magazines and 
books from camp to camp. He 
taught backwoodsmen to read and 
immigrants to speak English. But 
most of all he was there, this odd 
little man who seemed to care, as' 
no one else did, whether a bush 
worker lived or died. 

Rewarded. Fitzpatrick’s zeal 
drew others to his side. One was a 
rawboned giant of a man who 
walked 16 miles from a railway 
siding to a lumber camp near 
Georgian Bay in Ontario and asked 
for an axe. Ed Bradwin had been 
denied admission to the University 
of Toronto, and his reaction had 
been to banish himself to the bush. 
For twenty years, he would trudge 
from one camp to the next offering 
counsel and cheer to miners, fisher¬ 
men, railwaymen and road gangs. 

Bradwin shared Fitzpatrick’s 
deep feelings about the frontier’s 
labourers; both saw good citizens 
going to waste. But, apart from this 
single view of a distant goal, the 
two were as different as men could 
be. Fitzpatrick was a restless soul, 
a brilliant innovator. Bradwin was 
patient and plodding, living out his 
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beliefs in adult educatiotti. With 
his own hands, Bradwin built 112 
primitive schoolhouses in as many 
camps between 1903 and 1925. He 
became a legend in the bush. He 
earned his bachelor’s and master’s 
degree from Queen’s University— 
without once setting foot inside its 
doors. To combat the ideas of camp 
agitators, he studied Marxist the- 
ories. (Frontier College has been 
called the greatest deterrent to 
communism in Canada’s camps.) 

He came back to civilization in 
1925 to be the school’s principal. 
In time he received an honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree from the 
University of Toronto, the college 
that, years before, wouldn’t have 
him. 

To the end of their days, no one 
could convince either Bradwin or 
Fitzpatrick that the job they’d 
chosen for their life’s work was 
anything but the most rewarding. 
Government grants, Bradwin’s 
shrewd investments and a freer flow 
of contributions fjoni industry and 
individuals have finally erased the 
red ink from Frontier College’s 
ledgers. And though the annual 
budget is still small, every rupee 
does yeoman work. How does one 
calculate the total enlightenment 
brought by 4,500 L-Ts of the past 
67 years to 360,500 men } The 
school’s primary mission remains 


the education of labourers—but 
what about the self-ennoblement of 
the young instructors.^ 

Almost to a man, they have gone 
on to make a mark in life. One was 
a Yale undergraduate named Spock 
who, many years ago, was set to 
work as a snoveller on a railway 
track gang. Spock told a classmate, 
Anson Stokes, about his experi¬ 
ences, and the next year Stokes 
signed on as an L-T carpenter’s 
helper. Dr. Benjamin Spock is now 
perhaps the world’s best-known 
paediatrician, and the Right Rev¬ 
erend Anson Phelps Stokes became 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 

One young L-T, Jack Bickell, be¬ 
came a leading Canadian financier. 
Another, Sherwood Lett, went on to 
be chief justice of British Columbia. 
Escott Reid, a former Canadian 
diplomat, attributes to his months 
in the bush the lasting conviction, 
that a man may be infinitely more 
than he seems. “There are unskilled 
workmen,’’ he says, “whose capa¬ 
city for decency and attainment 
match that of the best-educated 
men I know.’’ 

“Give them your hands, your 
head and your heart,’’ Edmund 
Bradwin used to tell his young 
L-Ts bound for the bush. And as 
long as Frontier College continues, 
there will be light in the deepest 
mine and the darkest forest. 


Happy is the man who can laugh at himself. He will never cease to be 
' amused. —Habib Bourgulba 



Love in a 



Nutshell 

By Jane Goodsell 


T he trouble witfi romance is, can give it. There is no problem so 
people don’t give enough simple that it doesn’t confuse me, 
thought to it. A man will too. So let’s have your questions 
spend months of research before de- one at a time, 
ciding which car to buy, but he’ll Q. How can I be sure of marry- 
select the mother of his children ing the right man? 
without even kicking the tyres, so to A. You can’t. Marrying a man is 
speak. A woman will marry some- like having your hair cut. You 
one she’s known for two weeks— won’t know whether or not it suits 
because she happens to like his you until it’s too late to change 
after-shave lotion. your mind. 

I think a person should at least Q. Isn’t it terrible the way some 
find out the name, age and cereal people marry perfect strangers? 
preference of the person with A. There’s nothing wrong with 
w'hom he’ll be eating breakfast marrying perfect strangers. It’s im- 
during the next 50 years. perfect strangers that cause such 

What people need on this subject nasty shocks, 
is advice, and I’m just the one who Q. Do you think a girl should 
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settle for less than her ideal man? 

A. Look at it this way: If you 
did find an ideal man, would he 
marry you? 

Q. My boyfriend says he fell in 
love with me at first sight, but he 
can’t say why. Can you ? 

A. Not exactly, but I suppose it’s 
the same as his reason for ordering 
the businessman’s lunch. It just 
happened to appeal to him. 

Q. If two people enjoy doing the 
same things, isn’t that a good foun¬ 
dation for marriage? 

A. Doing what things? Dancing 
together? Walking barefoot in the 
rain? Sharing a passion for pizza? 
None of these activities will occupy 
much of your time once you’re 
married. Now if you can paint a 
garage together, or work out a 
budget in perfect unison . . . 

Q. But don’t you think it’s im¬ 
portant to marry someone with 
whom you have interests in com¬ 
mon? 

A. Not especially. Once you’re 
married, you’ll have plenty of inter¬ 
ests in common—the bank state¬ 
ment, the morning paper, the 
leftover Sunday roast, the joint 
income-tax return. 

Q. Where does love fit in? 

A. Everywhere. Anywhere. It is 


the quintessential ingredient that 
makes marriage work. But what is 
it ? It’s more difficult to isolate than 
the virus that causes the common 
cold. 

Q. Don’t you think it’s romantic 
to be a young man’s first love? 

A. Yes, but it’s a lot better to be 
his last love. 

Q. But if he marries you, can’t 
you take that for granted? 

A. Not really. I’d say the best 
thing is to treat marriage as an un¬ 
breakable record. Trust that it’s as 
durable as it was guaranteed to be, 
but don’t drop it on the floor to 
make sure. 

Q. I don’t think money is impor¬ 
tant if two people love each other. 
Do you agree? 

A. Yes and no. Money isn’t im¬ 
portant as long as you have enough 
of it. As to what is enough, that’s 
difficult to say. Another woman’s 
model kitchen can make you feel 
very poor. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is an 
ideal marriage? 

A. In a nutshell, an ideal mar¬ 
riage is one in which two people 
love, cherish and manage to put up 
with each other—through all the 
crises, annoyances and complica¬ 
tions caused by their marriage. 


loosing Battle 

While shopping in a large department store, I noticed a little boy 
standing by my side. Inevitably, over the loudspeaker came the announce¬ 
ment : “A small boy named Donald has been lost. He is seven years old. 
Will Donald please come to the information desk?” The boy beside me 
^snorted. “Dammit,” he said, *Tm lost again.” —a. m. Felton 



New medical knowledge has stirred much controz^rsy 
over many traditional emergency measures. Here are>^- 
the fnost modern and authoritative techniques 

Bring Your First Aid 
Up to Date 

By Don Everitt 


D o YOU put iodine on a cut? 
Or use ointment on burns, 
or a tourniquet to stop 
severe bleeding? In a case of snake¬ 
bite, would you try to suck out the 
venom? Would you rush an acci¬ 
dent victim to hospital at all costs? 
If you would do any of these things, 
your first aid is out of date. 

But this need not surprise you. In 
recent years many once-popular 
treatments have been changed radi¬ 
cally, or replaced, in the light of new 
medical knowledge. Here are nine 
procedures, still widely used but 
medically out of favour, followed by 
the new techniques that everyone 
should know. 

Old. When burned, cover the 
skin with ointmeilt or a paste of 
baking powder. 

New. Never use ointments, 
greases or baking powder. Doctors 


.must always scrape them off, which 
delays treatment and can be excru¬ 
ciatingly painful to the patient. Un- 
sterile grease or paste can contribute 
to infection, and neither hastens 
healing. Dr. Maurice Bloch, lately 
of the Mclndoe Burns Centre at 
East Grinstead, England, and other 
authorities recommend only one 
first-aid treatment: cooling by cold 
water. 

Cold water dramatically lelieves 
pain and promotes healing. It is a 
method or treatment that has re¬ 
ceived popular medical approval 
only recendy, though some trades¬ 
men, such as foundrymen, have al¬ 
ways soothed accidental burns in a 
tank of cold water. In a classic case 
reported from Iceland—-where for 
generations lay folk have cured 
burns with ice-cold water—a girl of 
two scalded her arm. The lirnb was 
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immediately thrust into a half-filled 
bucket of cold water. The burn be¬ 
low the water level healed almost 
perfectly; the uncooled part above 
her elbow healed slowly and remains 
badly scarred. 

For all burns, remove any heat- 
retaining garments, then submerge 
the affected skin in cold water. Pour 
the water over burns that cannot be 
immersed. And the quicker you act, 
the better the results. 

“Cold water relieves pain, limits 
the injury, reduces fluid loss and 
lessens the need for skin grafting,” 
says Dr. Bloch. Always continue 
the treatment until the pain goes 
or, in more serious cases, skilled 
medical aid arrives. 

Old. If a person is bitten by a 
poisonous snake, cut an X through 
each fang mark and suck out the 
venom. 

New. “Calm and reassure the 
patient,” says a St. John Ambulance 
spokesman. “More snake-bite vic¬ 
tims die from shock produced by 
fright than from the venom.” 

Immobilize the bitten limb, if 
necessary by splinting it. Wash and 
cool the wound with soap and water 
to reduce the spread of venom. If a 


bandage is used, make sure it is not 
tight enough to obstruct the arteries 
and that it is not left on too long. 
Don’t rub, cut or suck the bite. You 
may aggravate it. Take the patient 
quickly to a doctor. (If possible, 
the dead snake should also be 
taken.) 

The importance of speedy, cor¬ 
rect treatment was shown when a 
five-year-old boy was treated for 
an ankle injury after he said he 
had trapped his leg in a door. Next 
day, when the whole limb became 
painfully swollen, he confessed that 
ne had been playing with a snake. 
He became painfully ill, and 
delirium andpneumonia ensued be¬ 
fore hospital doctors cured him. 

Old. To stop serious bleeding, 
apply a tourniquet or constrictive 
bandage. Never touch the wound 
with your hand or unsterile mater¬ 
ial. 

New. Thanks to antibiotics, the 
day that you dared not touch a 
wound for fear of infection has 
passed; Simply put the cleanest pos¬ 
sible cloth or—if none is available 
—your bare fingers or hand over the 
wound, and press hard. Pressure for 
up to 15 minutes will squeeze the 
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blood vessels against tissue, muscles 
or bone and will stop the flow. Don’t 
remove the cloth if it becomes satu¬ 
rated. Just add another. 

When a 14-year-old English girl 
fell off her bicycle, the handlebars 
punctured her groin and caused 
severe bleeding. None of ‘ the by¬ 
standers knew what to do until a 
housewife, who gave first-aid lec¬ 
tures in her spare time, came on the 
scene. She merely pressed a clean 
handkerchief pad into the wound. 
A hospital doctor said later: “Had 
the child bled for another five min¬ 
utes, she would have died.’’ 

As for the tourniquet—or the 
constrictive bandage often used as 
an alternative—a St. John Ambu¬ 
lance medical spokesman says: “If 
incorrectly applied, it can increase 
bleeding by obstructing the veins but 
not the arteries. Even if properly 
used, it may cause the death of a 
limb. Bleeding can generally be 
stopped by the safe, simple method 
of direct pressure.’’ 

Old. To kill germs in a wound, 
apply an antiseptic. 

New. Don’t use antiseptics; wash 
the wound with running water and 
the surrounding skin with gauze 
soaked in soap and water. Anti¬ 
septics may destroy tissue around 
the wound, retarding healing, and 
may seal in dirt and germs. 

Dr. A. Ward Gardner, co-author 
with Dr. Peter J, Roy lance of New 
Essential First Aid, gives this ad¬ 
vice : “Wipe the dirt outwards and 
away from the wound, starting at 


the edges. Time is well spent on 
cleansing. Wounds free of dead tis¬ 
sue and foreign matter heal quickly 
and resist inaction. To make sure 
that other members of your family 
are not tempted to use any anti¬ 
septics, ointments, lotions, iodine, 
germicides and so on, throw them 
awayl” 

Old. Keep an accident victim, 
or anyone in a state of shock, 
warm with blankets and hot-water 
bottles. 

New. Overheating such a patient 
is bad. When a person loses blood, 
his body shuts down circulation 
through the skin to ensure supplies 
to the vital organs—brain, i^art, 
lungs. 

The skin goes pale and cold, and 
the patient may actually shiver. To 
give him more than one blanket 
may upset this self-protective mech¬ 
anism and kill him, for heat causes 
the surface blood vessels to expand 
and claim more of the blood supply, 
allowing less for the body’s essen¬ 
tial needs. 

Old. Rub frostbite with snow; 
thaw a frozen limb very slowly in 
cold water. 

New. Rubbing frostbite with 
snow can rupture skin cells, may 
lead to infection, gangrene, and 
even amputation. Gende treatment 
is so important that in hospitals the 
frozen part is often suspended or 
packed in soft, absorbent material 
so that it cannot even touch the bed 
sheets. 

For superficial frostbite, cover an 
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affected area on the face with warm 
hands until the colour returns. If 
the victim has frost-nipped fingers, 
put them under his clothing in his 
armpit—or in someone else’s arm- 
pit. Alternatively, you can cup the 
hands over the area and blow warm 
breath on it. 

In more serious cases of frostbite, 
treatment consists of rapid re-warm¬ 
ing in a bath of water at 108-112 
degrees Fahrenheit (42-44 degrees 
Centigrade). But most important, in 
serious cases, is to get medical aid 
quickly. 

Old. Hold a drowning victim 
head downwards to drain the water 
from the air passages and lungs. 
Clear the mouth of obstructions 
such as weed and false teeth, before 
starting artificial respiration. 

New. “We now realize,” says a 
St. John Ambulance expert, “that 
not a second must be wasted if re¬ 
suscitation is to succeed, A lifesaver 
bringing a casualty ashore must 
begin mouth-to-mouth or mouth- 
to-nose resuscitation at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

Britain’s Royal Life Saving So¬ 
ciety expects its more highly quali¬ 
fied members to give artificial 
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respiration while swimming with 
the casualty. 

Old. If a newborn child does not 
cry or show signs of breathing, hold 
him up by his feet and smack his 
bottom. 

New. The first-aider should on 
no account handle the baby roughly 
or smack him. Hold him caremlly 
head downwards, feet up, and gent¬ 
ly wipe away any fluid from his 
mouth and nose. 

If, after two minutes, he does not 
breathe, hold his head well back 
and ventilate his lungs with mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation, blowing 
very gently. Send for the doctor or 
midwife immediately. 

Mouth-to-mouth resuscitation is 
also important in cases of electrical 
shock, suffocation or choking. In 
all first-aid treatment, it is vital to 
attend to the patient’s breathing 
before attempting to deal with 
injuries. 

Old. Get an accident or heart- 
attack victim to hospital with all 
possible speed. Every minute saved 
will help. 

New. Restrain the urge for pre¬ 
cipitate action. Moving an injured 
person hastily can be disastrous if 
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he has suffered spinal damage: it 
can also increase hlecding or cause 
fatal shock. Unless the victim is ex¬ 
posed to greater dangers, such as 
fire, give him first aid where he lies 
and wait for doctors or ambulance¬ 
men to move him. 

You rarely need to" worry about 
rushing a person to hospital if you 
can give him adequate care on the 
spot. Indeed, a high-speed, weaving 
drive through traffic often aggra¬ 
vates pain and shock. 

In the case of a man smitten with 


a heart attack, the real killers are 
frequently anxiety and pain. Both 
constrict his blood vessels and give 
his heart even more work at its 
most critical period. Confident; 
kindly handling and reassurance 
will do much to allay anxiety and 
pain. 

Says a St. John Ambulance sur¬ 
geon : “Let’s hope there’ll soon be 
an end to the dramas of ambulance¬ 
men forsaking immediate, essential 
first aid in order to get the patient 
to hospital at unnecessary speed.” 


Cartoon Quips 

Boss to employee : “Sam, under our bonus-profit-sharing plan, you owe 
the company Rs. 2,520.“, —M. M. 

Husband to wife, after church service: “I wish you wouldn’t nudge 
me during the sermon, Clara. I know my faults without your adding 
exclamation marks !” — n.e.a. 

Office worker, examining his pay cheque: “Well, I sec the govern¬ 
ment’s got another rise.’’ — d. g. 

President Nasser on being informed that new Russian tanks have 
arrived : “I hope this time the instructions arc in Arabic.” —J. R. 

Stout woman to friend : “I only weigh myself on days when everything 
goes wrong, because those days arc ruined anyway.” —F. f. 

Little boy to friend about baby brother : “He has some teeth, but his 
words haven’t come in yet.” —b. k. 

Secretary to irate visitor: “What did you wish to punch him in 
reference to?” —Haggiund 

Woman, accompanied by husband and six children, to marriage coun¬ 
sellor : “Our marriage would have broken up if it weren’t for the chil¬ 
dren. Ross won’t take them, and neither will I.” —Lichty 




As Catholics and Protestants, after centuries of 
dissension, begin using the same translation of the Bible, 
the ecumenical movement takes a big step forward 


One Bible for 
All Christians 


By James Daniel 


F or more than 400 years Protes¬ 
tants and Catholics have been 
reading and worshipping from 
different Bibles. This divisive prac¬ 
tice has fostered the secret suspicion 
that either the Protestant or the 
Catholic Bible was “doctored” to 
support particular beliefs. But to¬ 
day, for the first time since the 
Reformation, the churches are be¬ 
ginning to use the same translation 
of the Bible. This is the famous 
Revised Standard Version, the 
twentieth-century revision of the 
classic King James Bible, first 
published in 1611. 

Catholic and Protestant Bible dif¬ 
ferences have previously run deep, 
but they are based chiefly on two 
issues: what books the Bible should 
contain, and how the Bible should 
be interpreted—whether by the in¬ 
dividual Christian prayerfully exer¬ 
cising his own intelligence or by the 
church as the sole authority. To 
understand the issues, it is necessary 
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to examine how the Bible began, 
how the churches lost their Biblical 
bond at the‘Reformation, and what 
forces are now impelling them once 
again towards Bible unity. 

What we think of as one book is 
actually a library of Jewish and 
Christian writings spanning a thou¬ 
sand years, from about 900 b.c., 
when the early Israelites began set¬ 
ting down their orally transmitted 
traditions, to the completion of the 
New Testament around a.d. too. 

Long before Jesus, the Jewish 
Scriptures had been translated into 
various ancient Near Eastern lan¬ 
guages, most importantly Jesus’ 
familiar speech, Aramaic (a group 
of Semitic dialects closely related to 
Hebrew), and the Koine form of 
Greek, a second language for all 
peoples of the Near East. These 
versions developed differendy from 
the official Hebrew text preserved 
at the Temple in Jerusalem. 

When the Christianized Jews 
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fanned out from Palestine to found 
the church, their Bible was the 
Greek version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. As they gradually added the 
letters of the Apostles, the words 
and deeds of Christ (die Gospels) 
and the “Acts** of the missionary 
Aposdes, the two-testament Chris¬ 
tian Bible that we know today came 
into being. 

Other Works. All this time, nu¬ 
merous other Jewish and Christian 
writings circulated throughout the 
churches. Preoccupied with prob¬ 
lems of survival and warring sects, 
the church did not give serious at¬ 
tention to the authoritativeness of 
the whole body of Scriptures until 
A.D. 382. In that year. Pope Da- 
masus asked the foremost scholar 
of his time, Eusebius Sophronius 
Hieronymus — known today as 
St. Jerome—to start work on a new 
Latin version of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

In earlier times, Jews and prob¬ 
ably Christians had kept in one part. 
of their synagogue or church those 
scrolls which everybody agreed 
were perfect copies of inspired writ¬ 
ing. In another part of the building 
were scrolls called Apocrypha (or 
“hidden** writings)—copies which 
were dirty or torn, or contained 
known copying errors, about whose 
authenticity there was some ques¬ 
tion. Whicn writings were displayed 
and which were kept concealed 
varied from place to place. 

Jerome*s assignment came as the 
cliniax of a momentous change in 


“publishing.** Gradually the con¬ 
tents of numerous scrolls had been 
copied on two sheets of vellum. 
Because it was possible to write on 
both sides, more and more in¬ 
dividual tx^ks of the Bible could 
be put together between the same 
covers. Thus, the modern book was 
born—and with it the need for an 
agreed-upon table of contents for 
the Bible. 

Jerome apparently decided on a 
table of contents for the New Testa¬ 
ment by taking over, without any 
change, a list of 27 books which had 
just been proposed by St. Athana¬ 
sius, the Bishop of Alexandria. 

The Old Testament presented 
more difficulty. When Jerome com¬ 
pared the Cnristians* Greek Old 
Testament with the Hebrew text 
preserved by the rabbis in Jerusa¬ 
lem, he discovered that some seven 
or eight books—such as Sirach, 
Baruch, Tobit and Judith, a;id in¬ 
terpolations in such other familiar 
books as Daniel and Esther—ap¬ 
peared in the Greek or ' other 
translations, but not in the official 
Hebrew text. 

Jerome solved his problem by 
designating as “Apocryphal** the 
Jewish writings that he wished to 
preserve but which were not re¬ 
garded by the Jews of his time as an 
authentic part of the Bible. These 
“hidden books,** Jerome said, ought 
not to be used by Christians to es¬ 
tablish any doctrines, but they were 
still worth reading for information. 
Jerome’s translation was approved 
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by church councils, and for a thou¬ 
sand years his Latin Bible was the 
authorized Bible of Christianity. 

But at the Reformation, the Apoc¬ 
ryphal books got a bad reputation 
among Protestants because, among 
other reasons. Catholic apologists 
for such practices as saying Masses 
forthe dead and invoking the aid of 
the saints cited Apocryphal “proof 
texts” to justify these customs. Re¬ 
calling that Jerome had said that the 
Apocryphal books should not be 
used to establish doctrine, the 
•Protestants put them into a separ¬ 
ate section of the Bible. Eventu¬ 
ally, commercial Bible publishers 
dropped them from most copies sold 
to Protestant laymen. 

In recent years, arguments over 
the Apocrypha have largely died 
out, Protestant Biblical scholars 
have come to regard the Apocry¬ 
phal works as valuable records 
of the “between-the-Testaments” 
period, when Judaism was giving 
birth to Christianity. Catholics no 
longer insist that the Apocryphal 
books must always appear within 
the Old Testament. They do so 
appear in the “Catholic edition” of 
the RSV, published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, London. But they 
are printed at the end of the Oxford 
Annotated Bible with the Apocry¬ 
pha, RSV, now also, approved by 
the Catholic Church. 

The truce thus reached between 
Protestants and Catholics over the 
make-up of the Bible now extends 
to the other divisive issue—how the 
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Bible should be used and inter-* 
preted. In recent years, the Catholic 
Church has overcome its reluctance 
to allow the laity to study the Bible; 
it now sponsors Bible-study classes 
and individual Bible reading. 

The first version of the Scriptures 
printed in English was translated by 
William Tyndale and published in 
1526. Before Tyndale, a hand-let¬ 
tered Bible, whether in Latin or 
English, had cost more than an 
ordinary man’s house and lands. 
But printing enabled many more 
people to own a complete Bible or 
at least a copy of the Gospels; and 
the eager acceptance of Tyndale’s 
translation vitally affected the his¬ 
tory of the English-speaking world. 

Under the impact of the contrast 
that it offered between the elabor¬ 
ateness of late-medieval Christianity 
and the simplicity of the Apostolic 
age, England entered upon a period 
of prolonged religious dissension. 
During the next century no fewer 
than five revisions of Tyndale’s 
translation appeared. 

New Version. As translation suc¬ 
ceeded translation, each church 
faction sought to make the Bible 
support its doctrine. The ultimate 
product of the golden age of English 
Bible translation was the King 
James Version, deliberately de¬ 
signed as an ecumenical Bible. Not 
only did it select the most felicitous 
phrases and the deepest insights 
from all the preceding Protestant 
versions, but it also made use of 
the Rheims English Catholic New 
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Testament translation published in “experts” had rephrased the Bible 
1582. into “contemporary English,” 

No new Bible is ever accepted which soon seemed af]fected and 
overnight by all churches. But quaint. The committee elected to 
within 75 years the King James keep the “timeless English” of the 
Version gradually supplanted all basic King James Version and to 
other English translations—except strive as well to preserve its ecu- 
with Roman Catholics, who clung menical, consensus character. This 
to their Rheims Douai version, proved a farsighted decision. 

More than any other book, the King In 1954, members of the Standard 
James Version of the Bible set the Bible Committee came to London 
standard for the English language, for a meeting requested by scholars 
But even great works of art re- of the Catholic Biblical Association 
quire periodic restoration. During of Great Britain. Would it be pos- 
the late nineteenth century Protes- sible, the latter asked, to put out 
tant scholars became concerned that a Catholic edition of the RSV 

the King James Version was show- Bible? Permission was granted, 
ing signs of ageing. Some of its and the resultant English edition 
words were archaic, and in hun- was approved for Catholics, 
dreds of instances the discovery of The final step in achieving a corn- 
manuscripts enabled scholars to say mon Bible for English-speaking 
with more precision,^, what the Christians came swifuy thereafter, 
original authors of the Bible had in- Richard Cardinal Cushing of Bos- 
tended to convey. Their research ton brushed aside the last Catholic 
led, by the end of the century, to the objections and gave his approval to 
publication of the English Revised the regular edition of the Oxford 
Version of the Bible. Annotated Bible with the Apo- 

Then, in 1928, the International crypha, RSV, as published by the 
Council of Religious Education—a Oxford University Press in 1965. 
forerunner of the World Council of Future printings of this Bible will 
Churches—assigned a Standard note in the editors’ commentaries 
Bible Committee the task of com- a handful of places where Catholic 
plctely revising the King James and Protestant interpretations di¬ 
version. verge, but there will be no change 

The committee’s problem was in the RSV text or footnotes, 
whether to attempt a colloquial Bringing separated brothers to- 
translation or to update the oasic gether in the reading of God’s Word 
King James text. In the eighteenth may be the biggest step yet in the 
and nineteenth centuries, various march towards ecumenicalism. 

Old age isn’t so bad when you consider the alternative. —Maurice chevaUer 
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The Shah Who 
Leads a Revolution 

By Paul Friggens 





When Iranis leader 
crowned himself and his 
Empress, his action 
symbolized the climax of 
twenty-five years* 
courageous endeavour to 
catch up with the 
twentieth century 

IS NOT a source of pride to 
I rule a poor people,” Iran’s Mo- 
JL hammad Reza Shah Pahlavi 
has said often in the 26 years of his 
reign; and, indeed, he vowed never 
to be crowned king so long as his 
nation remained hungry and illiter¬ 
ate. But now, proud of his country’s 
progress, His Imperial Majesty, the 
Shahanshah, has finally mounted 
Iran’s dazzling Peacock Throne. 
On October 26th, his 48th birthday, 
the greying monarch put on the 
glittering, 10,400-caflat Pahlavi 
crown. Then he placed a crown on 
Empress Farah’s head—the first 
time in the Iranian Empire’s 2,500- 
year history a woman has actually 
been crowned. 

The whole country celebrated 
the long-delayed coronation. And 
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a mammoth celebration it was 
bound to be, for this 2,500-year-old 
land, founded by Cyrus the Great, 
has begun to reap the fruits of a 
royal revolution. “My country must 
catch up with the twentietn cen¬ 
tury,” tne Shah told me recently. 
“I am confident that Iran, in just 
one generation, can attain a stand¬ 
ard of living equal to Europe’s.” 

Dressed in a conservative blue 
suit and seated in a small tapestried 
study in his Niavaran Palace over¬ 
looking the capital, Tehran, the re¬ 
flective, soft-spoken Shah outlined 
his pace-setting reforms and philos¬ 
ophy of government. He has a 
passion for modernization. “We 
Iranians draw on the whole world 
for the ideas best adapted to our 
new society,” he said. “Independent 
nationalism, we call it.” 

Economic Boom. Iran, roughly 
the size of Western Europe, is a 
mountainous, high-plateau country 
of 25 million people, almost wholly 
Moslem. Oil and agriculture sup¬ 
port its economy, but Iran is also 
expanding industrially. 

Not far from the ruined city 
of Persepolis, where Darius I and 
Xerxes I ruled the vast Persian 
empire, a modern petro-chemical 
complex is being born; and during 
the- next five years, romantic Isfa¬ 
han, city of stately mosques and 
minarets, will become the hub of a 
long-dreamed-of Iranian steel indus¬ 
try. In 1966, Iran’s industrial growth 
shot up 17 per cent. Its gross na¬ 
tional product is about Rs. 4)875 


crores and now growing by some 
nine per cent a year—cme of the 
highest growth rates in the world. 

During my first visit to Tehran 
four years ago, shepherds trailed 
their sheep through the city, but 
today bumper-to-bumper traffic fills 
the broad streets of the cosmopolitan 
capital. (“One of the ordeals of 
Westernization,” the Shah says.) 
New hotels, blocks of flats and 
offices soar up side by side with 
glinting blue mosques. Western- 
style schools and supermarkets. In 
busding bazaars, air conditioners 
and television sets are sell-outs. 

Dramatic change is coming also to 
Iran’s ancient countryside. The vast 
Khuzistan in south-west Iran, once 
a desert, is now a productive bread¬ 
basket. Here the Pahlavi dam, one 
of the world’s highest, is beginning 
to transform agriculture and stan¬ 
dards of living on 300,000 acres. 
Tractors dot the fertile fields. In the 
villages, farmers proudly exhibit 
their one-room school, then the 
community bath-house. A few vil¬ 
lages are getting electricity, and 
those farmers without it have dis¬ 
covered the wonders of world news 
and entertainment via transistor 
radios, which they hook over the 
horns of their oxen while they 
plough. 

Happily for the country, an area 
of 100,000 square miles in south¬ 
west Iran is overflowing with oil— 
possibly the world’s greatest re¬ 
serves, currently yielding over Rs. 
562-5 crores a year mrough a 
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consortium of British, American, 
Dutch and French companies. 

From the beginning of his tenure, 
Mohammad Reza Shah has shown 
zeal for social reform. Appalled at 
the ignorance, neglect and grinding 
poverty of Iran’s i6 million tenant 
farmers (average income, then, 
about Rs. 300 a year), he began giv¬ 
ing away in 1950 his own vast crown 
lands—about 1,000 villages and 
three million acres—and ordered 
them sold at low cost and on small 
instalments to tenants working the 
land. 

Firm Action. The Shah had 
hc^ed by his example to induce “rul¬ 
ing families” to follow with land 
reforms. But the power Hite of ab¬ 
sentee land-owners and merchants, 
who lived in extravagant idleness in 
Tehran and abroad, managed to 
hold up his crusade for several 
years. At length, the Shah forced a 
confrontation, “Change your ways 
or there will be a revolution,” he 
warned. “And I will lead it.” 

The angry Shah meant business. 
Dissolving the landlord-dominated 
parliament, which had repeatedly 
stymied his efforts, he took his case 
before the people, and on January 
26,1963, promulgated a whole series 
of basic reforms—“Revolution from 
the top,” he calls it. 

These include land reform, 
universal suffrage and wholesale 
revision of election laws, national¬ 
ization of forests, profit-sharing in 
industry and plans to combat illiter¬ 
acy. The Shah's programme was 
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overwhelmingly adopted in a na¬ 
tional referendum. 

Land reform, of course, was the 
most urgent, for some 16 million 
peasants were huddled in the 54,000 
mud-walled, isolated ^villages of 
Iran, without decent diet, schools, 
sanitation or doctors. Of these 
medieval-style villages, pJowerful 
landlords owned some io,ooo and 
the best land. With the Shah’s 
stunning victory, multi-village land¬ 
lordism was ended once and for all. 

Now, five years later, 17,000 great 
farms and holdings of big landlords 
and small, in 52,818 villages, have 
been distributed among 2*3 million 
farm families,"or nearly 11*5 million 
people. Tens of thousands bought 
their land, while thousands more 
chose 30-year leases. While it is still 
too early to appraise the success of 
the Shah’s land reform, already 
there are encouraging signs and, 
psychologically, the change has been 
electric. 

At the moment the Shah is mov¬ 
ing into the final and boldest phase 
of his land reform: corporate agri¬ 
culture which would lump all of one 
village’s land together to be farmed 
as a large-scale unit. As the Shah en¬ 
visages the plan, small farmers will 
be given company shares in return 
for their land, and the consolidated 
unit will be run like an industry. 

In another of his major reforms, 
the Shah is bringing education 
to the primitive Iranian villages 
through the army. Take handsome, 
black-eyed recruit Modir Rousta, 
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whom I visited in the Elburz Moun¬ 
tains. Like every other able Iranian 
lad of 20, Modir was drafted 
for compulsory army service and, 
following four months’ special 
training, was required to spend i8 
months teaching in a village ele¬ 
mentary school. 

These soldier-teachers set up 
school as best they can—in a 
mosque, tent, under a convenient 
tree. Modir was lucky, for grateful 
villagers pitched in to help build 
a two-room brick school. Here he 
teaches 31 children by day and a 
score of adults by night, drilling 
them in the 32-letter Farsi alphabet, 
simple reading, arithmetic and 
hygiene. 

After school hours the soldier- 
teachers spend their time cultivating 
farm demonstration plots, helping 
to build a bridge, a new road, a 
community bath-house and lat¬ 
rines. Since its launching in 1963 
the Literacy Corps has dispatched 
34,000 of these young recruits to 
Iran’s remotest villages, where they 
have reached about 1-7 million chil¬ 
dren and 400,000 adults. Equally 
encouraging, some 13,000 soldiers 
have chosen to remain in teaching, 
and Iran has built more schools than 
during the previous 50 years. 

The Shah’s third major reform 
concerns one of the most revolu¬ 
tionary bills in Iran’s hbtory: a 
proposal to liberalize family and 
divorce laws. Traditionally a Mos¬ 
lem man could divorce his wife 
simply by repeating three times, “I 


divorce you ...” But now militant 
women’s organizations have won 
greater legal protection, such as 
specific grounds for divorce, proper¬ 
ty settlement and custody of chil¬ 
dren. The reform also prohibits a 
man from bringing home a second 
wife unless the first consents. 

With this and the equal-suffrage 
reform, Iran’s women are seeing 
exciting changes. Says Mrs. Effat 
Samiian, a leader in the 10,006- 
member National Iranian Women’s 
Organization, -‘‘We used to wear 
black chadors to hide our faces, but 
today we have six women in parlia¬ 
ment, more and more are being 
accepted in business and the profes¬ 
sions, and they receive equal pay 
for equal wort—something many 
Western countries have not yet 
achieved.” 

Trade Links. In its dash to catch 
up with the twentieth century, Iran 
is developing a practical, hard- 
headed business policy. The govern¬ 
ment deals boldly with both East 
and West. 

Last year the Shah negotiated a 
Rs. 405 crores, five-year trade pact in 
which the Soviets promised to build 
a giant steel mill and machine-tool 
complex for Iran. In exchange, Iran 
was to deliver to Russia 20,000 mil¬ 
lion cubic metres of waste gas over 
a Rs. 225 crores, 750-mile trans- 
Iranian pipeline. 

At the same time, Iran agreed to 
a mammoth undertaking in which 
a large U.S. chemical company is 
teaming up with Iran to build a 
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Rs. 127-5 crores petro-chemical plant 
that will be one o£ the world’s big¬ 
gest and a major source of fertilizer 
production, not only for Iran but 
for other nations of Asia and 
Africa. Thus, the Shah is making 
investment flow, a tremendous 
achievement for an Asian govern¬ 
ment. 

Iran these days is an amazing one- 
man show—the Shah. Pictures of 
him and his attractive 29-year'Old 
third wife, Farah (he separated 
from his first two for failure to pro¬ 
duce a male heir), appear in every 
public place. The Iranian Press, 
privately-run but still not free to 
criticize or oppose the administra¬ 
tion, perpetuates the father image of 
the Shah—the Tehran Journal calls 
his reign “enlightened absolutism” 
—and both major political parties 
obeisantly support him. (The com¬ 
munist-led Tudeh party is banned.) 
While the Shah is introducing Iran 
to more democratic institutions, he 
still runs a tight, one-man govern¬ 
ment. 

Despite two extremely close assas¬ 
sination attempts, the Shah travels 


freely in his country and is appar¬ 
ently widely popular, even revered. 
He appears to be a monarch genu¬ 
inely devoted to his people’s welfare. 
“The hardest-working man in 
Iran,” Iranians say of Jpeir Shah. 

Indeed, he sets himself a hard 
pace. An early riser, he reads* 
Iranian and foreign newspapers, 
scans oificial mail and messages, 
then plunges into a strenuous 15- 
hour day of appointments. He is a 
world traveller, a sharp observer, 
and extremely well informed. He 
speaks fluent French and English, 
is a voracious reader and the author 
of two books. Mission to My Coun¬ 
try and White Revolution, which 
chronicle the progress of his 
country. 

An avid sportsman, the trim, 
athletic Shah keeps fit with tennis, 
polo, soccer and bowling. He is an 
ardent sports-car fan and likes noth¬ 
ing better than to pilot a supersonic 
jet. He has a Crown Prince now, a 
second son and two daughters. 

Altogether good form for a king 
determined that his country catches 
up with the twentieth century. 
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New studies reveal how mental stress 
can affect you physically. Knowing the 
causes can be part of the cure 


DOES 

EMOTIONAL 
TENSION 
MAKE YOU ILL? 


By Patricia and Ron Deutsch 

or two months I’ve had these 
W spells,” Frances Wilson told 
JL the heart specialist. ‘‘I get 
short of breatk. My heart beats like 
a hammer and unevenly. I’m dizzy 
and I tremble. My chest hurts. 
Twice I’ve fainted. My doctor says 
that my blood pressure and electro¬ 
cardiogram are abnormal.” 

“Was there any upset in your rou¬ 
tine before the spells began.?” the 
specblist. asked. 

“My husband was transferred 
abroad,” said Frances. “I stayed 
behind to let the children finish the 
school year. Since he left, I haven’t 
slept well. Do you think fatigue 
caused my heart trouble?” 
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“I suspect we’ll find that you 
don’t have heart trouble at all,” said 
the specialist, “and that your illness 
is caused by emotion.” 

Althougn the doctor was proved 
right, Frances was not imagining 
her ailments. Nor was she mentally 
ill in the usual sense of the phrase. 
Emotional stress can produce real 
illness—true changes in the body 
chemistry and structure of quite 
normal people. And this phenome¬ 
non is amazingly common. At a 
recent conference, specialists agreed 
that psychogenic (emotion-caused) 
disorders account for perhaps two 
out of three visits to me doctor. 

Physicians have long known that 
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the mind could make the body ill. 
But they did not know how to dif¬ 
ferentiate between physically caused 
illness and that cdusea by emotional 
stress. Today, answers to this prob¬ 
lem arc beginning to appear. And 
many doctors are using this new 
information as regularly as they em¬ 
ploy their stethoscopes. 

Frances Wilson’s case illustrates 
one of the easiest means of recogniz¬ 
ing such ills: identifying character¬ 
istic “clusters” of physical symptoms 
which often point to emotional 
causes. 

Since her spells resembled a 
common cluster called “neurocircu- 
latory asthenia,” the heart specialist 
tried a simple test. For two minutes 
he made her breathe deeply and 
ra . She grew dizzy. Her heart 
pounded. She gasped th^t she was- 
having an attack. 

When she had rested, the doctor 
explained: “Those were some of 
the physical signs of great anxiety. 
Rapid deep breathing produces 
many such signs in any person. 
When we are afraid or angry, a part 
of the brain called the hypothalamus 
prepares the body for action. The 
heart speeds up to rush blood to our 
muscles. We breathe hard to fill the 
blood with oxygen. Hormones are 
released to bring the nervous system 
to a pitch of alarmed readiness. 
Sometimes our conscious mind, 
seeing no reason to be angry or 
afraid, may hide our awareness of 
anxiety. Yet all the while the hypo¬ 
thalamus continues the alarm.” 


Frances Wilson’s emotional alarm 
had evidently been triggered off 
by the temporary separation from 
her husband. “I feel upset if anyone 
close leaves me,” she admitted to the 
doctor. “When I was a child, my 
parents went away on holiday and 
were both killed in an accident. 
When Jim left—the first time in our 
marriage he’s been away more than 
overnight—I felt real panic. I pulled 
myself together, but I suppose the 
fear was still there.” Frances was 
given tranquillizers and saw the 
doctor three times to talk over her 
fears. The symptoms vanished in 
two weeks. 

Reflex Actions. The mind 
evokes certain automatic responses 
from the body. Think about food 
and you salivate. Words or thoughts 
can prepare sexual organs for func¬ 
tion, cause a blush or goose-flesh. 
But more serious effects can be 
wrought by emotion. Take the case 
of Ruth Chadwick. 

Four times Ruth had conceived a 
child but miscarried. On her fifth 
pregnancy, the obstetrician asked 
Rudi how she felt about mother¬ 
hood. He learned that, though she 
wanted a child, girlhood talcs of the 
rigours of labour had terrified her. 
He decided to let Ruth talk about 
her fears at each pre-natal visit. 
With no other treatment, Ruth de¬ 
livered a healthy full-term baby. 

Why? Researchers say that a 
woman fearful of pregnancy might, 
after weeks or months of carrying 
a baby, produce special hormon<:s of 
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a type normally produced only at 
the end o£ pregnancy. They cause 
cohtractionS) dilate tne opening of 
the cervix, and bring about birth. 
Indeed, many women like Ruth 
Chadwick, who habitually miscarry, 
may need only a little skilled advice 
to carry a child to a normal birth. 

How can thought work such 
changes.^ There is a pathway be¬ 
tween the hypothalamus, the brain 
segment that controls primitive re¬ 
actions to anger, fear, hunger and 
sex, and the pituitary gland. 

Discovery. This mysterious 
gland, the size, of a sugar cube, 
located at the base of the brain, was 
known to secrete a growth hor¬ 
mone. But research has uncovered a 
number of other hormones it pro¬ 
duces. The front lobe alone was 
found to create chemicals that trig¬ 
ger the making of sex hormones and 
govern the thyroid, which in turn 
controls the body’s metabolism. It 
yields yet another chemical that 
reflates adrenal secretion. 

The middle and back lobes of the 
pituitary affect the kidneys, con¬ 
tractions of the uterus, and blood 
pressure. 

“We have had only a superficial 
look at this gland,” says one re¬ 
searcher, “but we now know one 
way in which emotion can be 
translated into bodily changes.” 

With such clues to very real mech¬ 
anisms, many doctors have begun to 
look for signs of emotional stress in 
patients as a matter of routine. Writ¬ 
ten tests have been designed to 
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seek out the factors most commonly 
found among people whose ailments 
have been causea by emotion. 

One such patient was Jean Becker, 
whose low back pain had grown 
steadily worse for a year, with no ap¬ 
parent cause. The symptoms seemed 
to suggest a ruptured spinal disc, 
which sometimes cannot be seen on 
X-ray. Her doctor gave her a 20- 
question test. After analysing her 
answers, he asked, “Have you been 
depressed lately.?” 

“Ever since a year ago, when my 
father died,” she said. “Mother died 
when I was small, and Dad brought 
me up alone. Although my husband 
and children give me plenty of fam¬ 
ily life, without Dad all the joy 
seems to have gone out of things.” 

The doctor gave her anti-depres¬ 
sion pills and told her to come in 
for a chat everv few days. Within a 
Week Jean’s back pain had dis¬ 
appeared. Moreover, the talks re¬ 
vealed that she felt her children had 
litde need of her and that her hus¬ 
band was too occupied .with his 
business to give her much attention. 
Only her father had seemed to 
depend on her. 

When the situation was explained 
to Jean’s husband and children, they 
quickly gave her the assurance of 
love she needed, and thp pills could 
be stopped. Had the back pain per¬ 
sisted once Jean’s depression was 
gone, the doctor would have felt it 
more likely that the cause was pure¬ 
ly physical. 

One test devised by doctors seeks 
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out unexplained fatigue, lack of sex 
interest, loss of weigiit, constipation, 
hopelessness, feelings of uselessness, 
difficulty in making decisions and 
resdessness. We all have these feel¬ 
ings at times, but the key to this test 
is whether a number of such factors 
are present much of the time. 

Sleep disturbance is one of the 
prime clues: the person with a 
psychogenic disorder is likely to 
wake early in the morning or dur¬ 
ing the night and have a chronic 
feeling of fatigue. 

Sudden changes in life are often 
found to precede illness. In one 
study of patients with a wide range 
of ailments, three out of four were 
found to have recendy suffered 
some major loss—loved ones, jobs, 
homes. Even apparently pleasant 
changes, such as a holiday abroad, 
can cause trouble. The tourist who 
complains about foreign food or 
water would probably be wiser to 
blame the tension of being in a 
strange place. Moreover, suscepti¬ 
bility to minor illnesses may be 
caused by small emotional stresses. 


Are doctors other than psychia¬ 
trists really able to handle such 
emotional problems.? Numerous ex- 
{>eriences show that they are. Most 
doctors cannot devote an hour to 
talk with a patient a» psychiatrists 
do. But so [ong a time has been 
found unnecessary in treating most 
patients with psychogenic illness. 
They need, primarily, reassurance 
that their ills can be dealt with. 

As doctors learn to incorporate the 
new knowledge of psychogenic ill¬ 
ness into their work, some of the 
responsibility, as always, must rest 
with the patient, fie should make an 
effort to protect himself when he 
knows that stress has made him vul¬ 
nerable. He can help the doctor by 
telling him, when emotional up¬ 
heaval has preceded or accompanied 
an illness. He should be completely 
frank about his angers and fears, his 
frustrations and losses. 

The heroic view that “everything 
is line’’ may be good manners 
with a friend, but it is poor judge¬ 
ment when it is your doctor who 
wants to know. 



Catastrophe 

An income-tax inspector received a return from a woman over 65 claim¬ 
ing seven children as dependants. He noticed that the previous year she 
had claimed only two children. The woman was duly asked to explain. 

“The cat had kittens,’’ she said. The inspector replied that kittens might 
cost money but they can't be claimed as dependants. 

“Young man, you must be mistaken," she said. “I’ve been claiming the 
parents for years." —A. R. 
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**Bennetts Cottage on the Tamara near Launceston** by Samuel Prout ( 1783-185S) 


Song of the Streams 

By Henry Van Dyke 


A paean of praise for little rivers 


F or real company and friend¬ 
ship, there is,nothing outside 
the animal kingdom compar¬ 
able to a little river. It has a life, a 
character, a voice of its own, and it 
is full of good fellowship. It can talk 
in various tones, loud or low, and 
of many subjects, grave and gay. 


Under favourable circumstances it 
will even sing. 

I will admit that a very good case 
can be made in favour of the sea or 
the mountains. But, after all, love 
of the sea is a disquieting passion, 
lacking in comfort and mutual con- 
Hdence. The sea is too big for loving 
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and too uncertain. It will not fit 
into our thoughts. The mountain is 
voiceless and imperturbable; its very 
loftiness sometimes makes us more 
lonely. 

Trees seem to come closer to our 
life. They are often rooted in our 
richest feelings; our sweetest mem¬ 
ories, like birds, build nests in their 
branches. But when I invite a friend 
with me or wander alone to indulge 
the luxury of unlaborious thought, 
my feet turn not to a tree, but to the 
banks of a stream. It is there that I 
would choose to make love, and to 
revive old friendships, to play with 
the children, to escape from vain, 
selfish desires, and to cleanse my 
mind from all the false and foolish 
things that mar the joy of living. 

The life of a little river, like that 
of a human being, consists in the 
union of soul and body, the water 
and the banks. They belong to¬ 
gether. The stream moulds and 
makes the shore, hollowing out a 
bay here, building a point there; 
luring the little bushes close to its 
side, and bending the tall slim trees 
over its current. The shore guides 
and controls the stream; now bend¬ 
ing it in a hundred sinuous curves, 
and now speeding it straight as a 
wild bee on its homeward flight. 
Here it hides the water in a deep 
cleft overhung with branches, there 
spreads it out like a mirror to reflect 
the sky. 

Every stream that flows has 
something worthy to be loved. But 
those that we love most arc the ones 


we have known best. It is with them 
as it is with people: the greatest are 
not always the most agreeable. You 
can imagine much better company 
for a walking trip than Napoleon 
Bonaparte. I am all for the little 
rivers. 

And if an open fire is the eye of a 
room, then surely a little river may 
be called the mouth, the most ex¬ 
pressive feature, of a landscape. It 
animates and enlivens the whole 
scene. Even a railway journey be¬ 
comes tolerable when the track fol¬ 
lows the course of a running stream. 
Here is a white cascade, foaming in 
silent pantomime as the train clat¬ 
ters past; and there is a long, still 
pool with the cows standing knee- 
deep in the water and swinging 
their tails in calm indifference to the 
world. 

Little rivers seem to have the in¬ 
definable quality that belongs to 
certain people—they excite interest 
by their very presence and way of 
doing things. The most fascinating 
part of a city or town is that through 
which the water flows. Idlers always 
choose a bridge for their place of 
meditation and, failing that, you 
will find them sitting on the bank, 
with their feet hanging over the 
water. 

But the real way to know a little 
river is not to glance at it here or ‘ 
there in the course of a hasty jour¬ 
ney, nor to become acquainted with 
it after it has been partly spoilt by 
too close contact with the works of 
man. You must go to its native 
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haunts; and you must follow its 
meanderings wherever they may 
lead you. 

It is essential that you are glad to 
be led; you must take the little river 
for guide, philosopher and friend. 
It can show you, better than any 
other teacher, how nature works 
her enchantments with colour and 
music. As evening draws near, and 
the air is full of filmy insects out for 
their last dance, the voice of the 
little river becomes louder and more 
distinct. In this mystical hour you 
will hear the most entrancing of 
bird songs. Sometimes, you will see 
the singer as he pours his whole 
heart into a long liquid chant. 

The very best thing of Charles 
Darwin’s that I know is this bit 
from a letter to his wife: “At last I 
fell asleep on the grass, and awoke 
with a chorus of birds singing 
around me, and squirrels running 
up the tree, and some woodpeckers 
laughing; and it was as pleasant and 
rural a scene as ever I saw; and I did 
not care one penny how any of the 


birds or beasts had been formed.” 

It is not required of every man 
and woman to be or to do something 
great; most of us must content our¬ 
selves with taking small parts in the 
chorus. Even those wjio have great¬ 
ness thrust upon them will do well 
to lay the burden down now and 
then, and congratulate themselves 
that they are not altogether answer¬ 
able for the conduct of the universe. 

We can take ourselves and the 
world too seriously. Half of the un¬ 
rest of modern society comes from 
the vain idea that every man is 
bound to be a critic of life, and to 
let no day pass without finding some 
fault with the general order of 
things, or projecting some plan for 
its improvement. And the other 
half comes from the greedy notion 
that a man’s life consists in the 
things that he possesses, and that it 
is somehow more respectable and 
pious to be always at work making 
a larger living than it is to lie on 
your back beside the still waters and 
thank God that you are alive. 


Heading for Extinction 

A U.S. VEHICLE survey has revealed that, in 1940, each car on the road 
contained an average of 3-2 persons. In 1950, occupancy had declined to 
2*1 persons per car. By i960, the average was down to 1-4 persons. At this 
rate, by 1980 every third car going by will have nobody in it. —t.s. 

Told that future machines will operate almost without man’s help, 
Kenneth Maidment, vice-chancellor 01 New Zealand’s Auckland Univer¬ 
sity, remarked : “I can visualize in the future a great hall filled with all 
sorts of electronic equipment and a solitary biped standing in the middle. 
If you ask what he is called, the answer comd be MAN—^Meaningless 
Archaic Nonentity.” —The Railway CUrk 
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He was the greatest 
one-man show 
on earth 


Our 

Preposterous Friend, 



CHARLES DICKENS 


By George Danger field 


C HARLES Dickens stormed across 
the English Victorian scene 
like a mob in action. He 
fought social evils with two of the 
most powerful weapons in the 
world—laughter and sentimentality. 

He visited jails and orphan asy¬ 
lums and protested against their 
abominable conditions. He nerved 
himself to attend a public execu¬ 
tion, and with a letter to The 
Times started a campaign which 
eventually ended hanging as a 
public spectacle. He even founded a 


home for prostitutes which bore the 
picturesque narnc of Urania Cot¬ 
tage, where the fallen woman 
could be transformed into the vir¬ 
tuous wife of the unsuspecting 
colonial farmer—all by cultivating a 
garden and learning a few simple 
lessons. 

Poor Dickens! The atmosphere 
at Urania wasn’t always what it 
should have been; the place was 
often broken up in drunken brawls. 
But it held out for some 30 years. 

No doubt he was over-exuberant, 
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like most of his characters, and 
over-dressed like almost all his 
pros^. When he sat for his portrait 
the artist protested against his 
robin’s-egg-blue overcoat with the 
scarlet cuffs. “I like colours,” 
Dickens said simply. He was natur¬ 
ally theatrical and never excused 
himself for anything he did. 

Foolhardy. Once he took mali¬ 
cious pleasure in ducking a young 
lady into the sea. She was a coy 
teaser who led him into a flirtation 
which had no point. A flirtation in 
those days led to the altar, or it led 
nowhere—and Dickens was mar¬ 
ried. But she goaded him too far, 
and on a moonless night he held her 
in the rising tide until her best silk 
dress was ruined. 

He was laughing and she whim¬ 
pered with rage and fear. “Don’t 
struggle, poor little bird,” he de¬ 
claimed, “you are powerless in the 
claws of such a kite as I. Dress! 
Talk not to me of dress. Am I not 
immolating a brand-new pair of 
patent-leathers still unpaid for? In 
this hour of abandonment to the 
voice of destiny, shall we be held 
back by the puerilities of silken 
raiment? Shall leather stop the bolt 
of Fate?” 

There is also the story of Maria 
Beadnell. Dickens first met her 
when he was 17 and she was a dark 
little beauty of 18, known among 
her friends as the “Pocket Venus.” 
Her father, a bank manager, did 
not approve of the many visits from 
a young reporter with a talent and 
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no perceptible future. And eventu¬ 
ally, Maria herself jilted him and 
married a steady, dullish fellow 
with a small income. Dickens never 
forgot her, and never ceased to love 
her; she was the orig^ of Dora 
Spenlow in David Copperfield. 

Twenty-two years passed. Then 
one day Dickens received a letter 
from Maria, confessing openly 
that she had always loved him. 

Dickens’s own marriage had not 
turned out too well, and the very 
sight of Maria’s handwriting made 
him tremble all over. A meeting 
was arranged, and Heaven knows 
what bright mixture of Maria and 
Dora he expected; what he found 
was a dumpy, dingy little woman 
with a taste for gin. So Dora Spen¬ 
low of David Copperfield became 
Flora Finching of Little Dorrit, the 
cruellest piece of character writing 
that Dickens ever did. For 20 years 
he had built up the image of an 
ideal woman, only to murder her 
in cold print. 

The older he grew, the more he 
thought of himself as a public in¬ 
stitution—which he was. After his 
wife had presented him with ten 
children, Dickens left her because 
she got on his nerves—a challenge 
to Victorian convention. He pub¬ 
lished a bombastic explanation in 
the big newspapers, and in House¬ 
hold Words, his own magazine. 

Afterwards, when he was seen in 
the company of actresses whom he 
innocendy adored, as he adored 
everything connected with the 
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theatre, there were scandalous 
whispers. But he had the kind of 
personality which instinctively woos 
danger, and from whom danger 
furtively retreats. Queen Victoria, 
that touchstone of middle-class re¬ 
spectability, not only gave him an 
audience, but presented him with a 
copy of her Journal in which she 
inscribed, “From one of the hum¬ 
blest of authors to one of the 
greatest.” He had survived a scan¬ 
dal not only with arrogance but 
with distinction. 

His books were read by tens of 
thousands. Long queues shivered 
outside the various halls where he 
was to speak. When he visited 
America, one queue in Brooklyn lit 
bonfires and lay out on mattresses 
all night, risking frostbite and 
pneumonia for the privilege of pay¬ 
ing three dollars to see what was, 
after all, the most stupendous one- 
man show in history. 

In his public readings, Dickens 
would stand in front of purple 
velvet curtains behind a table cov¬ 
ered with matching plush. Gas 
lamps cast startling shadows, illu¬ 
minating and silhouetting. Thus 
focused, his eyebrows, eyes and 
mouth shuttled about in his face 
like a Disney cartoon. 

His voice was capable of every 
tone and inflexion. He could be 
Sarah Gamp, Sam Weller, Scrooge; 
and when the voice of Tiny Tim 


came pure and artless from above 
his beard, nobody thought it in¬ 
congruous. His audience groaned, 
sobbed, and howled with laughter. 
He was a colossal success, and it 
killed him ... 

He died, as he had always prom¬ 
ised himself, in harness. On June 8, 
1870, he had been at his desk all 
day, writing Edwin Drood. The 
writing of this book had put far too 
much strain on him, but he did not 
want to disappoint his beloved 
public. That evening, sitting at 
dinner, he suddenly collapsed, and 
“died of popularity,” on June 9. 

He was buried in London’s West¬ 
minster Abbey with the reverence 
of his public and the approval of his 
queen. The nineteenth century 
could offer no more. 

Dickens liked a good laugh, a 
good cry, an honest rage, and a fit 
of the horrors; and he liked to give 
these things to other people. His 
novels came out in monthly num¬ 
bers, and from month to month he 
was besieged with letters, imploring 
him to keep some character alive, or 
even to change his plot. A dour 
Scottish lawyer burst into tears at 
the death of Little Nell; a gentle¬ 
man who had been given two weeks 
to live thanked God that the next 
number of Picl(wic\ Papers would 
be out in ten days. 

This was a public, and this was 
a man! 


We try to think twice about big decisions. And then we think a third 
time, to break the tic. —c. r. 
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LAUGHTER 

the Best Medicine 



We had been discussing saints, 
naming our favourites among them. 
“Which saint would you like best to 
be?” we asked our daughter, expect¬ 
ing the usual platitudes about the viva¬ 
cious Teresa or the modest Clare. 

“Oh,” she said firmly, “I’d choose to 
be a martyr.” We evidently gaped un¬ 
believingly—but she had her reasons 
ready. “You sec,” she explained, “you 
only have to be a martyr once.” 

—Phyllis McGinley 

Bidding for various objects was pro¬ 
ceeding furiously, when the auctioneer 
suddenly announced, “A gentleman in 
this room has lost a wallet containing 
Rs. 10,000. If it is returned, he will pay 
a reward of Rs. 2,000.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then from the back of the room came 
the cry: “Two thousand five hun¬ 
dred.” —M. s. 

A YOUNG couple bought a budger¬ 
igar which would only say, “I^t’s 
have a kiss.” The local clergyman 


suggested that they put his bird, 
which always said, “Let us pray,” in 
the same cage with the delinquent 
bird so that the latter might learn the 
more uplifting phrase. 

When the two were put together, 
the couple’s bird said, as usual, “Let’s 
have a kiss.” Whereupon the preach¬ 
er’s bird said, “My prayers have been 
answered!” —l.&n. 

Some small girls were taken to visit 
a Science Museum. When they came 
to an exhibit showing the stages of 
development of the human embryo, 
they stood in awe before the first 
display. 

Then a bright young miss dashed 
down to the final one, ran back and 
announced, “It’s a boy!” —M. h. c. 

Here is an “All Purpose Political 
Speech for Any Audience.” Its open¬ 
ing paragraph: 

“These are perilous limes. We stand 
at the cross-roads of decision, the 
frontier of destiny. Years ago this was 
not as true as it proved to be later on. 
Today there is an increase of 23 per 
cent in the national index alone. 
Mental illness accounts for an appal¬ 
ling three per cent. The rest go-s in 
tax.’ —Jack Guinn 

My wife had been elected treasurer 
of her club. Knowing that she had 
never kept financial records before, I 
wondered how she was getting on. 
She asked for no advice, and I asked 
no questions, but one day I sneaked a 
look at her books. Two columns of 
figures were neatly headed Income 
and Outgoing, while a third, at the 
bottom of the page, was labelled 
Outcome. —g. e. g. 
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In its programme of consumer re¬ 
search, the management of a depart¬ 
ment store asked one of its salesmen 
to describe the average man’s reaction 
when he looks in the mirror and secs 
himself in one of their suits. 

“It’s a funny thing,’’ said the sales¬ 
man. “A customer comes in and I 
help him into a new jacket, adjust 
the shoulders and pull down the 



sleeves. Then I take him to a three- 
way mirror, and all he says is, ‘Gosh, 
I need a haircut!’’’ —s.p.d. 


A FELLOW tells us his wife worried 
so much about growing old that she 
turned blonde overnight. —Earl Wilson 

Cartoonist Rollin Kirby was telling 
Humphrey Bogart and me about his 
infallible talent for saying the wrong 
thing at the wrong time. He had just 
returned from a holiday in Bermuda, 
where a friend had taken him to a large 
luncheon. 

At his end of the table, Kirby heard 
someone mention the American con¬ 
sul, and he said, “To me, being an 
American consul in a place like this 
is a confession of failure—like being a 
ship’s surgeon.” 

His friend nudged him, nodding his 
head towards the man who sat at the 
other end of the table, and whispered, 
lOjf 


“Our host is the American consul.” 

I said, “Rollin, you certainly can put 
your foot in it.” 

“Yes, Rollin,” Bogart agreed. “My 
father was a ship’s surgeon.” 

—Howard Lindsay 

9 

When I accompanied my husband 
on a business trip abroad, he kept a 
daily list of our expenses. One night 
as we prepared for bed in our hotel 
room, we heard the soft strumming 
of a guitar. Stepping out on the bal¬ 
cony, we saw a young strolling musi¬ 
cian. My husband tossed several coins 
down to the boy, and we stood there 
entranced by the sweet-sad strains of 
love songs. 

But the romantic mood passed 
abruptly when my husband took our 
expense book out of his pocket and 
scribbled; “Serenade: Re. i.” —M.b.c. 

Members at Weight Watchers’ 
meetings get up and recite their indivi¬ 
dual problems and how they are 
solving them. One woman stood up at 
a meeting recently and said, “I’m 
down from i8 stone to 13, and guess 
what my friends call me—Twiggy!” 

—j. A. 

The local reporter was interview¬ 
ing two old farmers. His final question 
to them was: “What would you do if 
you were to inherit a million dollars 
tomorrow.?” 

The first man said that he would 
stop working at once, fish, take life 
easy and live off the income from his 
windfall. 

The second scratched his head, 
thought for a while and answered, “I 
suppose I’d just keep on farming until 
it was all gone.” — t.e.o. 
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The Joy 
of the Here-and-Now 


By Arthur Gordon 


I WOKE that morning, I remem¬ 
ber, to the sense of despond¬ 
ency and depression that had 
been troubling me for several days. 
There were no great crises facing 
me, just minor worries. The post 
seemed to consist of nothing but 
bills, I had done some work that 
wasn’t much good. I had agreed to 
attempt a job that I didn’t like: I 
was afraid of it, really. In my bleak 
and self-pitying mood, I felt trapped. 
If I looked ahead, there was the 
spectre of failure. If I looked back, 


there was the shadow of disappoint¬ 
ment. And where else was there to 
look ? 

For an hour or so I tried to work, 
but it was no good. Outside my win¬ 
dow, the sea rolled green and gold. 
When the tide turned, the surf 
would begin to hammer on the out¬ 
er bars, a mile or so offshore. Out 
there, I knew, was temporary escape. 
So, saying nothing to anyone, I left 
the house. And on the path leading 
down to the boat 1 met my friend, 
or, rather, my acquaintance the 
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rabbi. We didn’t know each other 
well. .Nearing 70, he was a distin¬ 
guished Jewish scholar, recently re¬ 
tired. He had a wonderful face, 
clean-shaven and strong, and an 
aura of great dignity and compo¬ 
sure. He glanced at my two long 
surf rods—I always carry a spare— 
and then at the skiff riding just off¬ 
shore. “Fishing? Alone?’’ 

1 nodded, and said jokingly, 
“Want to come?” And waited for 
the polite refusal. 

He looked at me thoughtfully. 
“Do you want company?” 

I stared at him, taken aback. I was 
not at all sure that I wanted to share 
my flight with anyone. And I was 
quite sure that the rabbi knew as 
much about surf fishing as I knew 
about the Talmud. Still, I had asked 
him. “It’s chancy fishing,” I said. 
“Wet and rough. Good fish or none. 
But if you’d like to try it-” 

“That’s very kind of you,” he said. 
“May I have ten minutes to change 
my clothes?” 

“Take your time. I’ve got to catch 
some bait.” 

After I had caught three mullet, 
I sat on the gunwale, trying not to 
regret my invitation. I didn’t see, 
really, how an elderly rabbi could be 
happy on a wave-haunted sandbar so 
far from shore. 

Around me everything was as 
familiar as my skin: the jade water, 
the greener marshes, the fierce sun, 
the gentle sky. The little boat was 
just a curved piece of fibre-glass, but 
she knew how to play tag with the 


sea. The rods were shabby and sea- 
stained, but the reels were oiled and 
bright. The engine was shedding its 
paint, but I knew its moods down 
to the last sullen hiccup. These were 
my toys, and ordinarily ^hen things 
went wrong I could merge myself 
with them and be comforted. But 
today, somehow, I took them for 
granted. 

The rabbi came back, eager as a 
boy. The engine whined; the wake 
flared out behind. At the mouth of 
the inlet we took the first big roller 
at an angle, jumped the trough, and 
landed on the second with a spine- 
shivering crash. The explosion of 
spray was higher than our heads. 
The rabbi’s eyes were as bright as 
the sun dazzle around us. The roar 
of the engine filled my ears, but I 
could read his lipsi “Marvellous!” 
he was saying to himself. “Marvel¬ 
lous!” 

Drop Anchor. The bar was a rib¬ 
bon of sand perhaps 50 yards wide. 
At high tide it disappeared alto¬ 
gether, and already the sea gnawed 
at its eastern edge like a wolf at a 
bone. Here in the white water, 
sometimes, the big bass swam. 

The anchor sank its iron teeth 
into the sand. Ahead, the sea 
stretched away, unfettered. Beyond 
the breakers, pelicans were fishing, 
each final plunge as sharp and 
streamlined as an arrowhead. 

When we left the boat, the rabbi 
looked down in wonder ‘awthe 
sculptured sand patterns beneatl^lis 
feet. “The footprints of the sea,” he 
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said. He held up a shell with dc 
light. “Look! It still has the sunrise 
in it!” 

I had passed such shells a thou¬ 
sand times. Now, suddenly, looking 
at the flushed opale&ence, I felt an 
casing of tension, a lessening of 
loneliness. 

We came to the leaping surf. As 
I baited the hooks, I gave a short 
lecture on the mysteries of bait cast¬ 
ing, the art of letting the rod do the 
work, the importance of maintain¬ 
ing thumb pressure on the reel to 
avoid the horrors of a backlash. The 
rabbi listened patiently, a teacher 
taught. “I’lJ make the first cast for 
you,” I said. “Then you’re on your 
own. If a fish strikes, back up slowly, 
wear him down, and slide him out 
on the beach. The drag is set so that 
he shouldn’t be able to break the 
line. Hut keep the pressure on him.” 

I handed over the rod, moved 
away, made my own cast. Silence, 
then, except for wind-hum and 
wave-slap, foam-hiss and bird-cry. 

I found myself thinking about the 
rabbi, groping for the essence of 
the man. There was something dif¬ 
ferent about him, something so sim¬ 
ple yet so profound that I couldn’t 
quite grasp it. Out of the corner of 
my eye I could see him, braced 
against the buffeting of the waves, 
face turned skyward to watch a gull. 
He had let his rod-tip drop until it 
was almost in the water. All wrong, 
bur there was no use shouting at 
him over the surf. 

Time pas.sed. The rabbi managed 
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f roped frantically in the depths. 1 me. He was soaked, bedraggled, 
new that, if the fish had taken up trembling, but there was no defeat 
the slack, the rod would be gone, in his eyes. He looked at me and 
But he found it, raised it aloft. The smiled. “Marvellous!” he said 
reel moaned a metallic protest. The hoarsely. “Marvellous!” He rested 
fish was still on; the line hissed one hand on my shoulder, and 1 felt 
through the water like a scythe. how tired he was. “Come on,’’ I said 

The rabbi, turning to face his gently. “Let’s go home.” 
adversary, kept moving resolutely Like a dream it all faded, sun and 
backwards. But he was moving salt, sand and sky. On the shore my 
away from the beach, deeper and friend turned and made a little for- 
deeper out into the ocean. I had to mal bow. “Thank you,” he said. 
Bounder out and turn him back. “Thank you for one of the great 
Then there was nothing to do but mornings of my life.” 
wait and hope that hook and leader “Thank you,” I murmured. I 
would hold, that man would outlast watched him go up the path through 
fish. Twice more 1 saw 40 inches of the dunes, and echoes of his phrases 
frenzied copper swirl beneath the came back to me—"footprints of the 
surface, and each time I yelled and sea—the shell with sunrise in it. 
clapped my hands like a child, be- There was a kind of secret joy in 
cause the haze was gone from my them, and I thought that perhaps 
mind and heart, and I saw it all as now I knew what the secret was. 
the rabbi was seeing it; new and This man didn’t regret the past or 
wonderful and splendid and true. flinch from the future. He lived in 
The great bass came in at last on the present, the actual quivering 
the shoulder of a wave, head down, moment of existence, the only point 
still full of fight. In his excitement, where true contact with reality is 
the rabbi dropped his rod-tip until it possible. 

was pointing straight at the fish. I ”Ta^e therefore no thought for 
gave a strangled cry of warning—too the morrow ...” 

Tate. The massive tail slammed I picked up the backlashed reel, 
against the sand as the bass reversed With my knife I cut away the snarls, 
himself. With a twang like a broken There was still plenty of line left. I 
harpstring, the leader snapped, put the boat in order. Then I went 
Spray flashed like diamonds. He back, back to the demanding hours, 
was gone. back to the love and work and 

I stood, hollow with disappoint- friends and family waiting for me 
ment. The rabbi came up beside in the marvellous hcre-and-now. 

, Heredity is what makes the mother and father of teenagers wonder a 
little about each other. —o. f. c. 
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SAMOA: 
South Sea 
Paradise 
Regained 


The efforts of one 
remarkable man have 
transformed these Pacific 
islands from a slum 
into a showplace 


O NLY SEVEN ycafs ago, the 
small cluster of islands 
composing Eastern Samoa 
was a disgrace to the United States. 
Nestling deep in the South Seas, 
this tiniest, most forgotten of U.S. 
territories slumbered in tattered 
neglect. The handsome people, of 
pure Polynesian blood, had long 
since grown spiritless, and each 
year, hundreds of Eastern Samoa’s 
more ambitious youths left the 
islands to seek education and em¬ 
ployment elsewhere. 

But today, this former South Seas 
slum is the showplace of the Pacific. 
Young expatriates are flooding back 
to participate in the islands’ burst¬ 
ing new life and prosperity. Other 
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islanders'come to stare enviously at 
Eastern Samoa’s new schools and 
roads. Teachers come to observe 
Samoa’s exciting experiment—the 
first anywhere—in almost total 
teaching by television. And with its 
capital, Pago Pago, now the main 
stop on the direct route from 
Hawaii to Australia and New 
Zealand, tourists by the hundreds 
are tumbling ofif the jets atOceania’s 
finest airport, to savour life in an 
idyllic South Seas setting. 

What brought about this magical 
metamorphosis? Two factors, main¬ 
ly : the threat of a diplomatic disas¬ 
ter, and a remarkable man. 

The threat arose early in 1961 
with the realization that, in July of 
the coming year, Eastern Samoa was 
to be host for the triennial meeting 
of the South Pacific Conference. 
More than 200 delegates would be 
coming from other Pacific terri¬ 
tories. Worldwide radio and press 
coverage would contrast America’s 
vaunted concern for the world’s 
underprivileged with the shabby 
neglect of her own. 

Troubleshooter. Appalled at the 
prospect. President Kennedy rushed 
to Congress a request for an emer¬ 
gency grant of 465,000 dollars. He 
then told the Department of the 
Interior to get a new governor out 
there to smarten the place up. The 
Department picked a seasoned 
troubleshooter: Rex Lee. 

Lee arrived in Pago Pago four 


around the islands—“a melancholy 
vista if I ever saw on^.” Govern¬ 
ment buildings were rotting, ter¬ 
mite-infested and peeling. Roads 
were rutted paths leading nowhere. 
Raw sewage was piped into Pago 
Pago’s spectacular harbour, which 
was ringed by open latrines. Sa¬ 
moans suffered from unchecked 
disease and malnutrition. Agricul¬ 
ture had gone downhill, and heavy 
imports of even the barest neces¬ 
sities lifted the cost of living to 
ridiculous heights. The only private 
industry of any consequence was a 
small tuna-canning factory. 

Most shocking were what passed 
for village schools—mainly sagging 
little grass-roofed shacks, crammed 
with children. The Samoan teachers 
had the equivalent of no more than 
five or six years’ schooling them¬ 
selves. And the only secondary 
school could accommodate fewer 
than a third of the pupils •who 
wanted to enter. 

A man of lesser fibre might have 
given up. Not Rex Lee. In three 
weeks he returned to Washington, 
full of ideas and zest. From Con¬ 
gress he won a down payment on 
the 9-5 million dollars requested for 
the first year’s budget. Then he 
went to Hawaii, where he obtained 
a promise of immediate help from 
the U.S. Navy, apd enlisted an 
architect to design an auditorium 
for the forthcoming South Pacific 
Conference. 
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SAMOA: SOUTH SEA PARADISE REGAINED 


boatloads of men and equipment ar- 
-iving from Hawaii. “Now you’re 
going to get some of the things 
you’ve yearned for—^first of all, a 
road,” he said. The chiefs quickly 
recruited 900 workers, and some 
joined in themselves as road-gang 
foremen. 

With Lee everywhere at once, 
checking, prodding, approving, 
Pago Pago’s appearance quickly 
changed. The waterfront was swept 


new power plant—and 20,000 im¬ 
mensely proud Samoans. 

But Rex Lee was not satisfied. 
“Simply to fix this place up for the 
SPC meeting and then abandon it,” 
he had concluded, “would be worse 
than nothing.” Now he plunged 
into his plan to make Samoa inde¬ 
pendent of outside support. Educa¬ 
tion, as he saw it, must be his main 
objective. Reforming the primitive 
education system by gradual steps 



clear of latrines. Villages were tidied 
up and planted with flowers. Some 
5,500 gallons of paint were brought 
in, and Samoans painted everything 
in sight. 

Ready by the time the SPC 
delegates arrived were: the jet air¬ 
port with its 9,ooo-foot runway; 15 
miles of 20-foot-wide macadam 
roads leading to the beauty spots of 
the island of Tutuila; 29 new teach¬ 
ers’ housing units with modern 
plumbing; three new buildings for 
Samoa’s secondary school; the 
handsome new civic auditorium; a 


would take decades. It needed “an 
explosive upgrading.” But what 
kind? 

The idea came to Lee in a flash. 
The answer lay in television—not 
as a supplemental aid but as the core 
of teaching. It was a revolutionary 
idea for Samoa, which had no tele¬ 
vision at all. But once the high cost 
of setting it up was met, television 
education would be comf>aratively 
inexpensive, for a small group of 
top-quality instructors could reach a 
maximum number of students. 

Impressed but sceptical. Congress 
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granted Lee 40,000 dollars to look 
into the idea. A study team from the 
U.S. National Association of Edu¬ 
cational Broadcasters (NAEB) re¬ 
ported after on-the-spot examination 
that Educational Television (ETV) 
was indeed “the best potential tool 
for the task.” Congress then ap¬ 
proved a grant of i >5 million dollars 
for a three-channel system. 

The NAEB began rounding up 
and training engineers, technicians 
and ETV teachers from all over the 
United States. In early 1963, con¬ 
tracts were placed for equipment 
and for the erection of a 226-foot 
transmitter on top of 1,700-foot 
Mount Alava across the bay from 
Pago Pago. 

When reaching the transmitter 
site proved a problem, engineers 
swung a 5,ioo-foot cable across the 
harbour—estimating that the aerial 
tramway would'pay for itself as a 
tourist ride. It provides a spectacular 
view as far as Western Samoa, 77 
miles away. 

The Samoans erected 22 perma¬ 
nent schools. And with the opening 
of the 1964 school year, television 
station KZVK beamed its first ele¬ 
mentary lessons to the new schools. 

After three years, Samoa’s experi¬ 
ment in television teaching has 
been outstandingly successful. Tests 
show that young Samoans are not 
only learning twice as fast as before, 
but are retaining their knowledge 
much longer. 

At ni^nt, the schools become 
community centres, packed to 
122 


standing-room-only with older Sa¬ 
moans eagerly imbibing lessons in 
farming, home care, sanitation, the 
principles of government and de¬ 
mocracy. News broadcasts in both 
Samoan and English "are featured 
nightly, as are travelogues showing 
how other people live and solve 
their problems. 

Eastern Samoa’s Educational 
Television system has been studied 
by international agencies and tech¬ 
nicians from many countries. Its 
implications for underdeveloped 
areas everywhere arc significant, 
since the broadcasts could just as 
well go to 2,500 schools simulta¬ 
neously as to Samoa’s 25—and for 
only a modest additional cost. With 
the encouragement of Governor 
Lee, methods of adapting television 
teaching to their own needs have 
been studied by other areas. KZVK 
telecasts come in loud and clear in 
neighbouring Western Samoa. 

Tourist Bmiii. Other accomplish¬ 
ments have been scarcely less im¬ 
posing. Business and employment 
have picked up noticeably. With the 
islands’ exotic beauty, attractive 
people and the finest jet airport in 
the South Seas, tourism was made 
to order for Samoa. Five years ago, 
Lee helped island leaders to form the 
Samoan Development Corporation. 
“If anyone is to profit from Samoa’s 
tourist attractions,’’ he said, “it will 
be Samoans.’’ Today, the fine 
new Polynesian-style hotel is too per 
cent Samoan-owned. All shops and 
services — Polynesian handicrafts. 
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car rentals, fishing boats—will cven- 
tuaUy be run by Samoans trained by 
an international hotel-management 
concern. 

Most Samoan farms had produced 
only scant crops of basic foods be¬ 
fore Lee came. But one of his first 
acts was to rejuvenate the govern¬ 
ment’s weed-grown experimental 
farms. Experts showed the island¬ 
ers how to step up the quantity and 
variety of their products. Free trans¬ 
plants of seedlings were provided, 
farm machinery was hired out, in¬ 
secticides and fertilizers were sold 
at cost price. Suitable strains of 
poultry and pigs were brought in. 

The result: Samoa’s average pro¬ 
duction per acre has almost doubled 
since 1961, Over-all, food prices are 
at an all-time low. Many farmers 
now own machinery, bought on 
hire purchase. And today in Samoa’s 
traditional open-air, grass-roofed 
shacks stand hundreds of large 
white refrigerators. 

Another of Lee’s early acts was to 
launch engineering studies for a 
comprehensive sewage-disposal sys¬ 
tem for the Pago Pago bay area; and 
then to begin a long-term pro¬ 
gramme aimed at providing sanitary 
facilities in each village, including 
laundry and showers. 

With the help of imported special¬ 
ists, a control programme has 


sharply reduced the incidence of 
pulmonary troubles, filariasis, in¬ 
testinal parasites, anaemia and other 
diseases. Malnutrition in the young, 
due to faulty diet and alarmingly 
fatal to infants. Was attacked 
through a school-lunch scheme and 
home-demonstration programmes. 

Lee also wangled from Congress 
a three-million-dollar grant to build 
a badly needed new hospital. A 
number of scholarships have now 
been established for Samoans in 
U.S. schools of medicine, to supply 
top medical talent for the future. 

Since his objective was to make 
Samoans self-sufficient politically as 
well as economically, Lee boldly 
surrendered many of his powers, 
laying in the lap of the legislature 
the responsibility for enacting and 
enforcing its own laws. Lee now 
estimates that Eastern Samoa should 
be self-sufficient by 1975. 

But will all this development 
mean the loss of Samoa’s charm, the 
abandonment of its appealing cul¬ 
ture? Not at all, says Lee. “All we 
do is aimed at keeping Samoa Sa¬ 
moan.’’ 

The island chiefs unanimously 
agree. As High Chief Le’iato says: 
“If we lose any of our old ways, it 
will be because we choose to, not 
because changes are being forced 
upon us.’’ 


Phonetics 

I MISSED an important long-distance phone call the other morning be¬ 
cause my wife, still in bed while I was snaving, failed to get up to answer 
the phone. She said it sounded like a wrong number. —H. c. 
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The 

Negro’s Bright Badge 
of 


Courage 

Side by side in the same 
life-and-death struggle, 
American coloured 
and white troops have 
found a unity as yet 
unknown at home 
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D eep in the heart of the 
Vietnam jungle, a lone U.S. 
helicopter flapped furiously 
down on an abandoned track. 
Even betore it hit the ground, its 
six passengers, in black and green 
striped jungle dress—their faces 
streaked with camouflage paint— 
were out and running, fading 
swiftly into the pereniijial twilight 
of 8o-foot trees, imp6ifctrable bam¬ 
boo thickets, and tai^ks of thorn 
and vines. This was a long-range 
reconnaissance patrol, sent to seek 
out and destroy two Vietcong regi¬ 
ments. Within moments the team 
was itself in imminent danger of 
destruction. 

Skilled in all the tricks of jungle 
warfare, the patrol soon realized 
that they had landed in the middle 
of a group of Vietcong and were 
being hunted. Staff Sergeant Clide 
Brown halted his men and listened 
closely. 

Then above the high-pitched 
hum of the insects, he heard the 
snap of two Angers and the click of 
a rifle bolt not 30 yards away. 
“We’re getting out of here,” he 



THE NEGRO’S BRIGHT BADGE OF COURAGE 


whispered. ‘*They’re just behind 
us.” 

Linked like circus elephants by 
their “escape ropes,” eacn weiehea 
down with half a hundredweight of. 
equipment, rifle muzzles still cov¬ 
ered to keep out mud and dirt, the 
scouts took advantage of distant 
artillery salvos to mask their foot¬ 
falls. 

As the jungle dusk deepened, 
Brown, in dhe lead, groped through 
the blackness, with the map in 
mind, counting his steps. At last he 
moved his men soundlessly into a 
defensive position behind a tangle 
of fallen trees—each man flat on his 
back, head to the centre of the circle, 
his black-stocked M-i6 rifle ready. 

The passing of the night was 
measured in careful intimations, si¬ 
lent exhalations, and the clack of 
bamboo signal, sticks used by Viet- 
cong patrols that passed wi^in 30 
feet of them. At dawn the team 
moved back to hunt out the Viet- 
cong base camp. 

Only after Brown had spotted the 
concentration of Vietcong soldiers 
did his team withdraw. As enemy 
sniper bullets showered around and 
between them, the scouts blasted 
back with fragmentation grenades 
and bursts of automatic Are that 
tore the undergrowth into shreds. 
Brown set off smoky yellow signal 
grenades to bring in the helicopters 
and, while hovering gunships 
lashed out with rockets and -50- 
calibre bullets, the patrol pulled out, 
mission accomplished. 


Sergeant Brown, 24, is a Negro; 
in 16 sorties he has not lost anyone in 
his five-man team, none of whom is 
a Negro. His cool, professionalism 
emphasizes a major lesson of Viet¬ 
nam—a hopeful and creative de¬ 
velopment in a dirty, hard-fought 
war. 

For the first time in America’s 
military history, its Negro fighting 
men are fully integrated in combat, 
fruitfully employed in positions of 
leadership, and fiercely proud of 
their performance. They are win¬ 
ning—indeed have won—a badge 
of courage that their nation must 
for ever honour. That badge pro¬ 
claims a truth that Americans had 
not learnt about themselves before 
Vietnam: colour has no place in 
war; merit is the only measure of 
the man. 

Friend or Foe. The Negro is 
both savage in combat and gentle in 
his regard for the Vietoamese. He 
can clean out a bunker load of the 
enemy with a knife and two hand 
grenades, or offer cigarettes to -a 
captured Vietcong ana then tquat 
beside him trying to communicate 
in halting Vietnamese. He fights 
for the dignity of the Negro, to 
shatter the stereotypes of racial in¬ 
feriority, to win the respect of non¬ 
commissioned officers and officers 
of whatever colour. 

Even though 70 per cent of all 
American Negroes are rejected by 
draft boards because of ill health 
or lack of education, those who 
make the grade for military service 
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are well-disciplined, willing, deter- 
miped competitors, many of whom 
volunteer for dangerous duty both 
for the higher pay and for the extra 
status it gives them. 

Many of the best are former civil- 
rights demonstrators, men who 
marched on cafeterias and on 
Washington itself to win equal 
rights for their race. 

“With all its inadequacies and 
imperfections,” says a Negro infan¬ 
try officer, “the United States still 
offers more individual rights than 
any other country. It’s still worth 
dying for.” 

Negro officers in key technical 
and diplomatic posts include Major 
Beauregard Brown, who supervises 
combat logistics in the headquarters 
of General William Westmoreland, 
U.S. Commander in Vietnam, and 
Lieutenant-Commander Wendall 
Johnson of the Navy, one of Saigon’s 
key contacts for Thai, Nationalist 
Chinese and other Allied co-opera¬ 
tion with American forces. They 
also include two other unrelated 
Johnsons: Major Clifton Johnson, 
a chemical-warfare expert, and 
Special Forces Captain Wallace 
Johnson, who leads a Vietnamese 
pacification programme. 

There are Negro women such as 
Lieutenant Dorothy Harris, a slen¬ 
der, dark-eyed nurse who spends 
much of her time treating disease 
and malnutrition among Vietnam¬ 
ese civilians. They often touch her 
brown skin and cry, “Same! Samel” 
She plans to extend her tour of 

ISO 
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duty by six months this year. 

More numerous are the front-line 
warriors, commissioned and en¬ 
listed alike. Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Frank Hamlet is a tough 
battalion commanded of the First 
Air Cavalry Division. The men who 
fly Hamlet’s 75 helicopters respect 
him for going on even the most 
dangerous missions and for talking 
forthrightly to his officers. 

Air Force Major James Boddie, 
a much-decorated Phantom fighter- 
bomber pilot, flew 153 missions dur¬ 
ing his first seven months in Viet¬ 
nam. Boddie can lay bombs or 
napalm within 30 yards of his own 
troops and take as much ground fire 
as the Vietcong can give. Yet he is 
able to say of U.S. anti-war demon¬ 
strators : “I’m here to protect their 
right to dissent.” 

Popular Character. Few Negro 
soldiers are better known than Ser¬ 
geant Lonnie Galley Samuel, who 
leads a “Blue Team” of an Air 
Cavalry battalion. His job: to draw 
enemy fire from a helicopter, then 
land in the hope of provoking a 
major battle (Samuel has provoked 
a batch in the past year). Asked 
why he does not apply for a com¬ 
mission, Sam, at 41, laughs; “I 
can’t do that. I’d be the oldest 
lieutenant in the Army.” 

Foremost among the Negro com¬ 
bat heroes are two who have won 
the Medal of Honour, America’s 
highest military decoration for gal¬ 
lantry. Private Milton Olive re¬ 
ceived his award posthumously for 
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throwing himself on a grenade and 
saving the lives of four other mem¬ 
bers of his squad during a fierce 
fire fight near Phu Cuong in 1965. 

The only living Negro winner of 
the Medal of Honour is Lawrence 
Joel. On a fiery slope near Bien Hoa 
in November 1965, Joel met the 
Vietcong. As his platoon was de¬ 
voured by enemy cross-fire, and he 
himself took two bullets in the legs, 
Joel hobbled and crept through the 
holocaust to patch ripped chests, 
plug bottles of plasma into dangling 
arms, give mouth-to-mouth resusci¬ 
tation to corpses and woimded 
alike, give morphine injections to 
mangled men. 

He allowed himself only one 
injection for his own wounds, 
for fear that he might,dull his 
mind and hamper his work. At 
dawn, the job done, Joel remem¬ 
bers looking at himself: hands 
encrusted with blood up to the 
wrists, legs thick with dropsy and 
dirty bandages. He lay under a tree 
and cried for the first time since he 
was a boy. 

Strong (pinion. In May 1966, 
Joel and his wife were the guests 
of President Johnson at a White 
House military receptionii Joel 
responded firmly when reporters 
pressed him about the morality of 
the war: “Most of the men who 
have been to Vietnam feel this war 
is right.*’ 

Naval Lieutenant Friedel Greene, 
a radar tracker on an aircraft car¬ 
rier, remarks, “Over here they just 


look to see if you do your job.” 
That hopeful sentiment rcfiects a 
concern with full citizenship that 
goes far beyond the desperate oanal- 
ities of Negro dissidents in the 
United States. 

The whirlwind of civil-rights 
protest, for example, never touted 
Sergeant Clide Brown. In his 
starched khaki uniform and cocky 
tan beret, he is a five-foot seven- 
inch, 12-stone pillar of dignity. 
Great-grandson of a slave, he grew 
up in a sawmill town in the pine 
woods of Alabama. Schoolfriends 
still recall how, when Clide was 12, 
he converted a cap pistol into a 
home-made gun and shot a deer, 
then dived into a river to wrestle 
with it and bring it out and into the 
family larder. Clide had no desire 
to spend his life in the pine woods, 
notching pine trees to collect the 
gum for turpentine. 

As soon as he graduated from 
BreWton’s all-black Booker T. 
Washington High School, he joined 
his father in the construction trade. 
Having promised his mother that 
he would not enlist, Clide was 
secretly happy to be drafted in 1961. 

A tour of duty in West Germany 
as a paratrooper convinced him that 
the Army was his life. Back in the 
States, Clide taught judo at an 
Army school. After passing stiff 
tests in map reading, marksman¬ 
ship and “maturity,” Brown was 
picked as a patrol leader in Novem¬ 
ber 1966. When not on patrol, he 
reads, listens to pop records or chats 
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with his friend, Sergeant Arthur 
Silsby, a New Yorker, who happens 
to be white. As for Vietnam, Brown 
is casual. “You stay alert, you stay 
alive,” he says. 

Like most soldiers. Brown is basi¬ 
cally apolitical; yet as a Negro he is 
a member of America’s most politi¬ 
cally active minority. How does he 
justify the contradiction.? “I don’t 
know whether I would march if 1 
became a civilian again,” he says. 
“But nobody is going to shove me 
around. That goes for those peace 
people who don’t want to support 
the U.S. government, and the 
white bigots, and Stokely Car¬ 
michael and his fellow advocates of 
‘black power’ who don’t want to 
support my people.” His people? 
By that Brown means not the 
Negro, but his own patrol members. 

Wrong Attitude. What vexes 
most Negro fighting men is the 
charge made by Stokely Carmichael 
—that Vietnam is a “race war” in 
which the white U.S. Establishment 
is using coloured mercenaries to 
murder brown-skinned freedom 
fighters. “We’re here fighting for a 
cause,” snaps Brown, “not a white 
or a black cause or any rubbish like 
that.” A Negro major says, “I wish 
Martin Luther King and William 
Fulbright could see for themselves 
the savage butchery that the Viet- 
cong have wrought in the name of 
liberty.” 

Massachusetts’ Edward Brooke,* 

* See “The Senator Who Happena to Be h 
Negro/’ Reader 'a Digeat, June ^67. 


the first Negro elected by popular 
vote to the U.S. Senate, emerges 
clearly as the most popular leader 
among Negro troops, who esteem 
him as a bridge builder who tries to 
cross the racial gap rather than 
widen it. They were impressed with 
Brooke’s painful reversal of opinion 
about the war after his first-hand 
look at the battleground. According 
to Sergeant Velmon Phillips, who 
won a recommendation after trying 
in vain to save the life of a white 
paratrooper, Brooke “proves that a 
Negro can make it on merit alone.” 

Whatever the outcome of the 
war, whatever its length and price 
in suffering, the experience should 
pay high dividends in reshaping 
white Americans’ attitudes towaros 
social justice. It has already given 
50,000 Negroes a sense of self^on- 
fidence and a commensurate de¬ 
mand for deeper participation in 
American society. “If anybody 
slights one of my soldiers for racial 
reasons when he gets home,”, says 
Clide Brown’s commanding officer, 
Brigadier-General John Deane, “I 
expect that soldier’s going to get 
madder than anyone bargained 
for.” 

Whatever the conditions when 
they return, Negro war veterans 
will be more able to make a better 
life for themselves. They will have 
acquired sophistication and skills 
along with their expectations. 

University of Chicago sociologist 
Morris Janowitz, one of the rcw 
scholars who have given intensive 
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thought to the problems of return to 
civilian life, believes: “The experi¬ 
ence of the military will integrate 
them into the larger society. They 
will be more likely to enter the 
mainstream of political American 
life.” 

Meivin Stennis, who as a squad 
leader commands the life-and-death 
movements of five whites and one 
other Negro, has perhaps the defini¬ 
tive word on the future of Negro 
progress. Before entering the Army, 
Stennis watched the Watts riot from 
his doorstep. “I hear people are still 
rioting at home,” he says. “It makes 


you feel angry, sick and guilty. 
Riots don’t do anything. Instead, 
you’ve got to work for what you 
want. Don’t beg, steal or burn. 
You’ve got to work for it.” Then he 
pauses. “In Vietnam, we are work¬ 
ing for it.” 

American society also has to work 
for him. By channelling the ener¬ 
gies and accommodating the am¬ 
bitions of the returning Negro war 
veteran, the United States can only 
enrich its own life and demonstrate 
that democracy can work as well in 
the cities and fields of America as in 
the foxholes of Vietnam. 


fVhat fVas That? 

A BOOK published in Bombay entitled Planned Families contains the 
following publisher’s warning: “Any reproduction strictly forbidden 
without our written permission.” —Noel Anthony, nana 

Sign in a Tokyo shop: “Our nylons cost more than common, but you 
will find they are the best for the long run.” —Evening standard, London 

Headline in a California newspaper: “High Heels Replace Kimonos 
in Japan.” — p. a. 

« 

Last fVord 

A MUSICIAN, when asked if a well-known opera singer could hit E above 
top C, said, “Only when a columnist reports her real age.” —d. w. 

Two-year-old Robin was alone in the kitchen—and ominously quiet. 
“What are you doing in there?” his mother asked. “Spreading peanut 
butter on my shoes,” said Robin. —E. C. 

Artist Ben Shahn was once asked the difference between an amateur 
artist and a professional. Shahn replied, “An amateur is an artist who sup¬ 
ports himself with outside jobs which enable him to paint. A professional 
is someone whose wife works to enable him to paint.” —Leonard Lyom 
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men off property - 

Yakub ^azvi, 20, had to take up a job right after school. Recently joined morning college. 
Here's what he says about his Rs. 5,000/- property: 



“As a child, I envied friends from wealthier families. But now I realise that there is one 
kind of property even more valuable than a house, shares or land—and easier to own, 
too. That's Life insurance! I chose a Convertible Whole-Life Policy because It's the 
easiest way for a young man to acquire property at a low cost. Besides, after 5 years, I 
can convert it Into Endowment Assurance to provide for my old age. Now I save regularly 
and at last, there's some property to call my own—something fpr my mother and sister 
to fall back on if they were to lose me..." 

Life Insurance is property—guaranteed property! 

It’s the only kind of property you own entirely the moment you pay your firet 
premium. It haa helped these two young men to acquire valuable property right 
at the start of their new life. Yes, only Life Insurance has the power to actually 
’create’ property so easily and quickly. 
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just two of many 

Ramesh Patel, 28, civil engineer. Recently married. Wisely, he has already laid a solid 
foundation for the future. He says: 


“Anupama was so excited about our new home. But that started me thinking. Would I 
realiy be abie to take care of her forever and ever? Or, would time defeat me? If only I 
had some property...Then, Chachaji cheered me up. There was one kind of property, he 
said, that I could buy on easy instalments for Anu. He even took me to the LIC office in 
our neighbourhood. That's how I became the owner of a Rs. 1S,000/- property! an Endow* 
ment Assurance policy. Now I am not afraid. I know Life Insurance will look after Anu.” 
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To Father, With Love 


By Frederick Manning 


A s THE TRAIN swcpt southwards 
/\ over the yellowed, frostbit- 
.XX. ten land that autumn, I 
was racked with a kind of anxiety 
I had thought I’d forgotten how to 
feel. It had been only a slight heart 
attack, he’d written to tell me—so 
slight that he hadn’t wanted to 
worry us about it until he was up 
and about, all right again. Still, the 


sudden realization that anything 
could happen to my father (some¬ 
how rd always thought of him as a 
permanent pillar of strength) filled 
me with a grave sense of urgency. 
As my wife Lisbeth, son Freddy and 
I rushed home to Alabama to see 
what the situation really was, my 
heart brimmed with a wordless 
eloquence—with all the love I had 
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always felt for my father but had 
never been able to express. 

This time, 1 told myself, 1 would 
have to find some right and proper 
way of telling him what he meant 
to me, to all of us. 

Yet the moment we pulled into 
the station and saw him waiting on 
the platform, 1 began to get the self- 
conscious, almost tongue-tied feel¬ 
ing that comes when you experience 
an emotion too big for mere words. 

Awkward Moment. We met 
and embraced, and I heard myself 
say, almost gruffly, “You sure 
you’re really O.K., Father?” 

“Fine,” he saii “Fm feeling 
fine!”—though, with a sinking in 
the stomach, 1 could see that he 
wasn’t fine at all. Despite his jaunti¬ 
ness, his youthful, invincible spirit 
that refused to grow old at 70 , he 
looked, at the moment, shaken, ill. 
His determination not to admit it, 
not to let us “worry” about it, 
brought a lump to my throat as he 
steered us towards the car. 

There was an uncomfortable si¬ 
lence as we began the drive home. 
“Well, son,” he asked after a while, 
“how’s your work coming along?” 

“Fine. And yours at the store?” 

“Fine.” 

Then silence again, except for the 
swish of the tyres on the road. 

As we turned into the drive of our 
sprawling old family place, 1 felt a 
snarp pang of guilt. My four sisters 
and 1 nad lone since moved to dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, leaving 
Father alon^ to cope with the big. 


now-too-quiet house and—since my 
mother’s death—^with his loneliness. 
The slight shaggincss of the lawn 
gave me a keener stab. I thought of 
barefoot days when I’d kept the 
grass smooth-mown; of the extrava¬ 
gant compliments that Father, 
coming home in the evenings, had 
had for my “work”; of long sum¬ 
mer nights when we’d sat together 
on the veranda swing seat and 
planned what I’d do, wmt I’d be. I 
wanted to remind him, now, how 
much those talks meant to me. 

But Father, who must have seen 
something brewing in my eyes as 
we drove pp to the door, said 
quickly, “Well, I suppose we’d 
better get washed for lunch.” 

The afternoon drifted away. 
Father, Freddy and I took a little 
walk down by the creek, where 
Father and I used to spend so many 
hours. We talked about fishing, 
mosdy. * 

That night, Lisbeth and Freddy 
went to bed early. Father and I were 
sitting out on the veranda swing 
seat, listening to the rusty chains 
creaking slowly, watching the pass¬ 
ing lights of cars, which made the 
shadows of the ornate banisters 
march in curious procession along 
the walls. A little to the left of the 
willow tree, now grown tall, thick 
and unfamiliar, a harvest moon was 
rising. “When the moon reaches the 
tree,” I thought, “I’ll start trying to 
say it.” , 

It wasn’t the things he "had done 
without in order to provide for his 
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TO FATHER. WITH LOVE 


family that 1 loved him for. It was 
the experiences we had shared. 

“Father,” I wanted to say, “do 
you know what the world was like 
when I was seven—^Freddy’s age? 
Well, it was a place where, when 
you were about—even asleep in the 
next room—everything was all 
right. There was nothing to be 
afraid of, not even these shadows of 
banisters marching across the 
veranda. I thought the world was 
in good, safe hands because there 
were people like you up there some¬ 
where running things.” 

Memories. I wanted to bring up 
times that were as far away now as 
knee-length bathing suits; or catch¬ 
ing hreHies at dusk and putting 
them in milk bottles to show him; 
or playing ball with hhn on some 
long midsummer afternoon. 

But most of all I wanted to tell 
Father about the special day. “Tell 
him at least about that,” 1 ordered 
myself, as the moon edged towards 
the shaggy willow. Wouldn’t it 
mean something to him to know 
how well I remembered that special 
day 30 years ago? 

That morning it had still been 
dark when 1 awoke to the unusual 
sound of Father making a fire in the 
grate in my bedroom. When I sat 
up, rubbing my eyes, the room was 
full of dancing yellow light and the 
good, warm swell of newspapers 
and pine logs burning. 

He had a lot of nonsensical names 
he called me then. “Well, Old 
Timer,” he used to say, or “Well, 


Old Snickelfritz . . .” With names 
like that alone he could start 
creating the special, lighthearted 
world he thought that all children 
were entitled to. 

“Well, Old Timer,” he called out 
that morning, “rise and shine I 
We’re going hunting together today 
—just you and I.” Father always 
had the knack of communicating 
high excitement about things to 
come, but that morning of my first 
hunt he outdid himself. 

“Up and at ’em,” he said. “We’re 
going to have quite a day, quite a 
day. I’m cooking us some sausage. 
It’s something that’ll stay with a 
man.” 

The sausage was burnt—it always 
was when Father cooked it—and 
the fried eggs were brown and 
greasy. But after that, burnt sausage 
and eggs cooked too brown always 
summoned up the anticipation of 
adventure. 

“Well, Father,” I wanted to say 
to the 70-year-old man in the swing 
seat beside me now, “it wasn’t 
much of a hunt, as hunts go— 
nothing to compare with some of 
the hunts we had later. But it was 
the day that seemed to start it all, 
our closeness, our sharing of things 
good and bad together. Funny 
thing. Father, but after that the 
smell of a hunting coat always 
smelt to me like strength and 
security—the way you smelt 
standing there that morning warm¬ 
ing up die room for me.” 

Well, a man nearing 40 just can’t 
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say things like that, not out loud. 
Tne moon reached the top of the 
willow and went on across it, and 1 
still sat speechless. 

“Chilly tonight,” Father said at 
last. “Like autunrn. Be cold in the 
morning.” 

“I expect so,” I said. 

We lapsed into small talk again, 
and went to bed. 

By the fifth night—^we were leav¬ 
ing two days later—the silences 
between Father and me had length¬ 
ened even more. I gave up the idea 
of ever trying to get my thoughts 
across to him. 

It occurred to me, too, that I’d 
been neglecting my own son. The 
week hadn’t been much fun for 
him. Suddenly, I wanted to show 
Freddy that this wasn’t just a ghost 
of a house, to hint to him some¬ 
thing of the bright, warm times I’d 
known here. 

It was cold and dark when the 
alarm-clock went off at four the 
next morning. 1 shivered as I tip¬ 
toed into my old room—^the one 
where Freddy was sleeping—and 
built a fire. The yellow pine was 
crackling merrily when I shook 
him awake. 

“Get up. Old Timer,” I said to 
him. “We’re going hunting to¬ 
gether, you and I.” I could see by 
the way he began jumping into his 
clothes that my voice carried the 
proper excitement. “We’re going to 
have quite a time together.” 


I was burning the sausage and, 
despite all I could do, getting the 
eggs too brown when I turned and 
saw Father standing in the kitchen 
doorway. As he stc^, nightgown- 
clad, I saw it slowly dawn on him 
that he was looking in on an old 
and familiar scene, an act from a 
favourite play of ours of long ago. 

His eyes questioned at first, then 
he comprehqpded. In one quick 
glance he saw how faithfully 1 was 
trying to do for my son exactly 
the things he’d done for me, how 1 
was hoping to pass on to Freddy 
something of the same magic he 
had made me feel. I’m certain he 
realized, too, that not just one good 
day but a lifetime of good days was 
beginning all over again—or con¬ 
tinuing. 

Gruffly, to. hide his emotion, 
Father said, “What in heaven’s 
nairie are you two doing up in the 
middle of the night.? And why 
haven’t you ever learnt to cook.?” 

But from the way he looked at 
Freddy and me as we started out 
into the early light together in the 
old hunting coats, I knew he under¬ 
stood—understood all the volumes 
of difficult things I need never 
again try to say. 

Even before he put a hand on 
each of our shoulders and said, 
“Well, good luck. Old Timers,” I 
knew that, without speaking, I had 
told him that 1 loved him. And I 
knew that he had heard me. 




Tomorrow is often the busiest day of the year. —fipanith proverb 
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CONCORDE 

The Supersonic 
Partnership 

'Pold for tJic first time: the heartening story 
of liow British and hYendi planemakers 
overcame their national differences to build 
the world’vS most exciting airliner 

By James Winchester 


O NE DAY soon 46-year-old France, will have begun the latest 
French test pilot Andre staggering revolution in air travel. 
Turcat, tall, trim, and At 1,450 m.p.h., outspecding both 
taciturn, will lift^a sweeping bird sdund and sun, the Anglo-French 
from the runway at Blagnac Air- Concorde will go into service in 
field outside Toulouse in south-west 1971, after three years of testing. 
France. Four mammoth jet engines. With 132 passengers, it will-span 
together weighing 12 tons and the Atlantic on a shuttle service in 

creating more power than the new 195 minutes, arriving in New York 

Queen Elizabeth 11 , will thrust the “before” it started from London, 
needle-nosed, elegant beauty on its Co-operation is the word today 
arrow-like maiden flight. Concorde for Europe’s top planemakers, and 
001, prototype of the world’s first supersonic flight is no exception, 
supersonic airliner, backed share- “Neither Britain nor France could 
and-share alike by Great Britain and have afforded a supersonic airliner 
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alone,” says James Hamilton, the. 
British Government Director-Gch- 
eral for the project. ‘‘It was do it 
jointly or not at all.” 

Britain and France each looked 
around for other mates before they 
settled on the partnership. T.he 
Americans, when approached, 
wanted to go for a more advanced 
technology. West Germany wasn’t 
interested. The Italians wer^; flat¬ 
tered at being asked but had too 
little to contribute. 

With nowhere else to turn, James 
Harper, then Managing Director of 
the British' Aircraft Corporation’s 
Filton Division, and Louis Giusta, 
Director-General of France’s Sud 
Aviation, worked out a practical 
plan to use the technical talents 


Andri Turcat, who will pilot the 
Concorde on its maiden fight 
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of both countries, avoid competition 
and duplication, share costs and 
markets and get a head start on 
everyone else. Both countries were 
to pay equally for the development 
"and manufacture of six pre-produc¬ 
tion planes. Britain agreed. Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle’s Ministers were 
reluctant, but when they learned 
that only by joining forces could 
France compete against the United 
States, they were convinced. Late in 
1962, a wary handshake between 
Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan and the French Presi¬ 
dent sealed the agreement. 

Concorde was born—the name 
was suggested by the son of BAC’s 
press officer (who spelt it with an 
e*) to signify harmony. 

The cross-Channel partners (Brit¬ 
ish Aircraft Corporation (BAC) 
with Bristol Siddeley Engines, now 
a division of Rolls-Royce, and Sud 
Aviation with SNECMA—Societe 
Nationale d’Etude et de Construc¬ 
tion de Moteurs d’Aviation) have 
succeeded far better than anyone 
ever thought possible in this largest 
and costliest civil air project ever 
undertaken outside the United 
States. The Concorde is almost 
ready to fly. 

Eight main factories and 18,000 
workers in both Britain and France 
are co-ordinated in the construction. 

* Thereafter, while the French government 
spelt it Concorde, the British insisted on drop¬ 
ping the e. The problem was not resolved until 
last December, when British Minister of Tech¬ 
nology Anthony Wedgwood Benn gave way at 
the unveiling of Concorde Prototype 001 at 
Toulouse. ‘~E.“ he suggested, "stands for 
Excellence, England, Europe and the Entente.” 
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Sud Aviation’s Marignane works, 
for example, make centre fuselage¬ 
wing sections. British Aircraft’s 
Weybridge Division make the 
fuselage noses. The engines, too, are 
built in-the two countries. Compo¬ 
nents are shipped both ways across 
the Channel and mated in final 
assemblies. France makes about 6o 
per cent of the Concorde airframe, 
but Britain has a larger share in 
engine design and production. 

For the special, police-escorted 
trucks needed to transfer the huge 
parts, narrow roads pose knotty 
complications. In France all move¬ 
ments are on week-days, since 
lorries are restricted at week-ends. 
In the tourist season, stops have to 
be made every 15 minutes to let 
cars overtake. Before a larger cross- 
Channel ferry was available at 
Southampton, there was just four- 
fifths of an inch to spare on cither 
side of the trucks. Weeks were 
needed to make surveys ensuring 
that Concorde loads can pass sharp 
turns and obstructions. 

Teamwork. Concorde collabora¬ 
tion is a triumph of people who get 
on with each other—they have 
established their own grass-roots 
understanding,even as their govern¬ 
ments have wrangled. “We are not 
national rivals,’’ says a Sud Avia¬ 
tion engineer. “We think in terms 
of the people with whom we deal.’’ 

Concorde workers meet daily to 
thrash out problems. “There are 
so many of us crossing the Chan¬ 
nel that you almost don’t hatre to 


produce a passport,’’ reports a 
SNECMA engineer. British Air¬ 
craft’s Pat Burgess, in charge of 
Concorde sales, travelled to France 
some 50 times last year. “I spend 
more time with Jean de Lagarde, 
my Sud Aviation counterpart, than 
I do with my own deputy,’’ he ex¬ 
plains. One executive who regularly 
commutes the 1,200 miles from 
Bristol to Toulouse and back in a 
day reports he finds the journey 
much less tiring than driving to 
London. 

Compromise has been necessary 
for the whole new technology, dif¬ 
fering managements, contrasting 
measurements and separate langua¬ 
ges. On the technical level, for ex¬ 
ample, one problem concerned the 
half-million rivets which hold the 
Concorde’s aluminium skin togeth¬ 
er. The British wanted the heads 
milled down to protrude only “three 
thou’ ’’ (three-thousandths of an 
inch). “Let’s leave them at four,’’ 
the French countered. “It won’t 
affect the performance or safety of 
the plane and it will save some ^625 
[about Rs. 11,250] on each plane.’’ 
“Fine,” agreed the British, without 
arguing. “It makes sense.” 

Two-nation committees, with al¬ 
ternating chairmanships and equal 
representation, decide everything, 
often after laborious discussion. One 
joint group had to hold two meet¬ 
ings to agree on a mutual size for 
Concorde letterheads. The normal 
French size is 210 x 270 mm. British 
office stationery is longer. Final 
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settlement: 216 x 279 mm. sheets. 
For book-keeping depreciation, the 
French write things off much faster 
than the British. A committee 
worked for over a year to reach a 
solution: halfway'between. “The 
application of two different attitudes 
to the same problem can often pro¬ 
duce a better third approach,” says 
Dr. W. J. Strang, BAC’s Technical 
Director at Bristol. “It’s the old prin¬ 
ciple of challenge and response.” 

Engine tests are conducted in' 
Britain and France—in metres and 
kilograms for the French, feet 
and pounds for the British. One 
hundred different readings every 
minute are* punched on paper tape 
and exchanged beween computer 
centres over regular telephone cir¬ 
cuits. At each end the computers 
take the recordings and automati¬ 
cally convert them into both sets 
of measurements. 

Nor do people-to-people exchanges 
pose major barriers. Glossaries 
of French and English technical 
words have been compiled, contain¬ 
ing more than 4,000 entries. “Actu¬ 
ally, the language of technology 
knows no national boundary,” ex¬ 
plains Leslie Daniels, in charge of 
BAC’s production liaison team at 

' to another engineer. An exact num¬ 
ber is an exact number anywhere.” 
Trevor Williams, a BAG technician 
in France, adds: “A sheet of graph 
paper is as good as an interpreter.” 

At important meetings, inter¬ 
preters are present, and the use of 
/50 
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two languages, say engineers, has 
positive advantages. A Bristol Sid- 
deley executive reports: “Waiting 
for the official translation gives us 
time to consider our reply. In this 
way we don’t rush into statements 
and there are fewer crossed wires. 
There simply isn’t time for the non¬ 
sense that clogs up most one- 
language meetings.” 

“With the delays caused by 
working in two languages,” says a 
SNECMA officer, “decisions that 
would normally be put off until the 
last minute now have to be made 
well ahead of time.” 

Letters and teletype messages are 
in the language of the writer, with 
rapid translation services at each 
end. Concorde employees also at¬ 
tend language classes in company 
time. One of' BAC’s chauffeurs 
regularly turns up for the two-hour 
evening sessions. His reason: “I 
can talk belter with the visitors 
from Paris and Toulouse.” Roger 
Pedemons, a Sud Aviation foreman, 
studies English at home with do-it- 
yourself records. Bristol Siddeley 
engineers, assigned to jobs in 
France, play roulette. Monopoly j 
and bingo in French to get to grips 
with French numbers. Signs in 
Concorde buildings are in both 
English and French. 

But misunderstandings some¬ 
times arise. A BAG engineer re¬ 
calls: “I once spent a whole 
morning trying to find out whether 
non appliqu^ meant ‘not applied* 
or ‘not applicable.* ” Once Bristol 



Where 20 years ago 

just 100 families 
eked out a mere subsistence 



today stands India’s oiost modern 
automobile factory that has,.. 

■k bioughi about the transformation of Hooghly 
distiictin West Bengal from a rural economy 
to an industrial complex, 
provided avenuesof employment lo over 10,000 
workers at LIttatpara and to hundreds of 
thousands of others indirectly through a net¬ 
work of manufacturing and merchandising 
operations in the country, 
helped the economic growth of West Bengal' 
and of the whole country by marketing over 
200,000 cars and trucks. 

■k given the car industry an outstanding lead over 
the years in the percentage of indigenous 
content, thus saving the country precious 
foreign exchange. 


uzu 


I Hindustan Motors have been stepping 
up production of vehicles year after yeai and are 
planning to increase pioduclion still iiirther to meet 
the couniry's ever-growing demand. 
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Siddeley used the word “eventual- Leslie Weaver, a BAG technical 

Jy“ in a directive. To the French, liaison engineer: “We are now less 

the word meant “possibly”; to the ambiguous in our language. It’s a 

British, “not now but certainly in good thing.” 

the future.” It took months to The Concorde collaboration has 
straighten out the confusion. A taught both sides maay lessons. “I 

technical meeting collapsed over the admire the English for their tenacity 

word “control.” The English to see a problem through to the 

wanted documents to be recorded as end,” reports Sud Aviation’s Direc- 

they passed from one factory to tor-General. 

another; the French took “control” Sir George Edwards, Managing 
to mean workshop snooping, and Director of the British Aircraft 
they baulked. Corporation, is impressed with the 

A really troublesome English French passion for Concorde. As 

word for the French is “but.” a French foreman says proudly, 

SNECMA’s Jean Sollier says: “We “It’s my future.” When a section 

think we’re in accord when they say, of the Concorde fuselage^ was 

i agree, but . . .’ Actually, the moved from one Sud Aviation 

British are disagreeing. Some of us plant to another across Toulouse 

are still tripped up by it.” Says recently, hundreds of people waited 

Concorde Prototype ooi at its official public debut in Toulouse last December _ 
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in the streets during the night to sec 
it. creep past. “The old-fashioned 
fervour drifting across the Channel 
is good for Britain,” says Sir 
George. 

A real entente cordiale has been 
established between exchange work¬ 
ers in Toulouse and Bristol. Each 
finds the other’s country less for¬ 
bidding than expected. In the 
gardens of Toulouse restaurants, 
British workers have learnt to play 
“boule,” which resembles the tradi¬ 
tional English game of “bowls.” 
On the other hand, a Sud Aviation 
liaison man at Filton now prefers 
English pubs to French bistros. 

In Toulouse, Derek Hayward, a 
BAG fitter, is enthusiastic about the 
flexibility of French working hours. 
For the Tour de France, the great 
French cycling event, Sud Aviation 
workers have come in at 4 a.m. and 
left at midday to enjoy the sport. “I 
wish we could adopt the idea for 
similar events in England,” Hay¬ 
ward says. 

Exchsinge Visits. French and 
English counterparts meet with 
their families on the Cote d’Azur, 
or exchange homes. Overnight 
stays in each other’s homes during 
business trips are common. Families 
take each other’s children during 
the school year so that they can learn 
each other’s language. Daughters of 
Sud Aviation executives work in 
British Aircraft Corporation offices 
in Filton during their summer 
holidays. 

When a Sud Aviation electrician 
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arrived in Britain for a six-months 
assignment, a BAC foreman spent 
a week’s spare time driving him 
round to find a boarding-house 
where the landlady ^poke French. 
“It’s one of the things that help 
cement this show together,” re¬ 
ports a company executive. Civic 
officials of Bristol and Toulouse 
also pay good-will calls on each 
other. Louis Bazerque, Mayor of 
Toulouse, explained: “It makes the 
project more personal.” 

Britain’s Labour Government, at 
first firmly opposed to the Concorde 
project because of its excessive cost, 
now endorses it as one of the na¬ 
tion’s bargaining points for admis¬ 
sion to the Common Market. Says 
British Prime Minister Harold Wil¬ 
son, “The aircraft industry is one of 
the sophisticated technologies that 
has most to gain from a wider 
European Community.” 

Meanwhile, Concorde’s payoff 
promises to be one of the biggest 
business prizes in history. The 
Anglo-French supersonic jet will be 
flying three years before America’s 
larger, faster and more sophisticated 
Boeing SST airliner, its only real 
competitor* in the air race to shrink 
the world. 

With this long-term market all to 
itself, a minimum of 200 Concordes 
are expected to be sold by 1975, at 
up to Rs. i 6-2 crores each. Beyond 

* The Russian TU-144. a supersonic airliner 
smaller in size but allegedly 100 m.p.h. fatter 
than the Concorde, is also expected to fly in 
1968, but its sales will be largely to Aeroflot, 
the U3SR airline. 
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that is a potential market for 500 
more supersonics to be shared with 
the Americans, representing some 
Rs. 12,750 crorcs in sales. 

This demand for supersonic 
planes is expected even though the 
major technical problem of the 
sonic boom (“le Bang,” as the 
French call it) has yet to be solved. 
In low-level flight, the boom, created 
by all supersonic aircraft, can break 
windows, crack plaster and loosen 
brickwork. 

“But if we’re barred from flying 
over populated land areas,” insists 
BAC’s sales manager, “the Con¬ 
corde will still be welcomed. Near¬ 
ly three-quarters of the world’s air 
routes are over water, desert or ice, 
where there arc no people and 
nothing to damage.” 

In full production, the Concorde 
project will pour some Rs. 450 crores 
a year into the economies of Britain 
and France, equivalent to the export 
of 200,000 family saloon cars. More 
than 40,000 workers will be em¬ 
ployed on simultaneous manufac¬ 
ture of the Concorde and its engines 
in the two nations. 

The Concorde will be more ex¬ 
pensive to operate than today’s jets, 
and tickets could cost up to 25 per 
cent more than those on conven¬ 
tional jetliners. Even so, the Anglo- 
French superjet is designed to earn 


money. A single Concorde, making 
two round trips a day to New York 
from London, Frankfurt or Paris, 
could seat as many passengers as 
two of today’s largest jets. With 
only 60 per cent of these seats 
sold, an airline with a fleet of 12 
Concordes could make an esti¬ 
mated profit of Rs. 315 crores in 12 
years. 

Concorde’s real achievement, 
however, may be the continuing 
benefits resulting from the unity it 
has created between the aeronautical 
industries of Britain and France, 
despite the two nations’ continuing 
political differences. Sir Richard 
Smeeton, Director of the Society of 
British Aerospace Companies, says: 
“A co-operative European aircraft 
industry is a sensible answer. By 
joining hands we can be big enough 
to compete internationally while, at 
the same time, we create our own 
large domestic market in the 18 
countries of Western Europe.” 

Lucien Servanty, Director of 
Commercial Aircraft Design for 
Sud Aviation, who created France’s 
first jet in the Second World War, 
adds his own conclusion: “Con¬ 
corde is not just a contract. The 
work has been carried on in such a 
way that when it is finished each 
side can proudly plant its flag on it 
without reservation.” 


I HAVE a remarkable memory: I forget everything! It is wonderfully 
convenient. It is as though the world were constantly renewing itself for 

me. —The Journal of Julet Kenard 
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FIRST IN 
THEIR 
HEARTS 



Condensedfrom a forthcoming book by 

THOMAS FLEMING 
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George Washington, Amer¬ 
ica’s great revolutionary 
leader, was “first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” said 
“Light-Horse Harry” Lee, 
who knew and loved him. But 
since Washington’s death, 
pious legends and school¬ 
book myths have made him 
seem an awesome historical 
figure, remote and unap¬ 
proachable. 

In this new biography, 
Thomas Fleming reveals 
Washington as he was. Here 
is the young Virginian tor¬ 
mented by a hopeless love, the 
dandy who could dance till 
dawn, the frontier soldier 
“charmed” by the sound of 
bullets. Here is Washington 
the spy master, tactician and 
diplomat, the card-player 
who roared at men’s jokes, the 
commander who made an 
army out of a mob, the reluc¬ 
tant President who preferred 
the quiet plantation life. And 
here i§ Washington the states¬ 
man, who did more than any 
other man to create the 
United States and chart its 
course. 
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A LL THROUGH that bitter Decern- 
ber day he laboured beside 
A. ^ the icy river, felling trees 
with a hatchet. Beside his com¬ 
panion, who helped him lash the 
logs to make a raft, he looked like a 
young giant. He stood six feet three 
and a half inches tall, in an age 
when disease and poor diet kept 
most men half a foot shorter. He had 
thin, russet-coloured hair. His hands 
were twice the size of an ordinary 
man’s, and amazing strength flowed 
into them from powerful arms and 
massive shoulders. 

George Washington needed every 
ounce of his strength as he worked 
with Christopher Gist, a veteran 
frontiersman, by the Allegheny Riv¬ 
er. The place where they built their 
raft to cross the stream is now with¬ 
in the city limits of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, but in the winter of 
1753 it was in the heart of a forest 
wilderness. For days the two men 
had tramped through miles of snow 
and tangled woods. Both were near 
exhaustion now, but Washington 
would not stop to rest. He was on 
the last leg of a thousand-mile 
journey, racing to the British gover¬ 
nor of Virginia with a secret report 
that would soon help to start a world 
war. 

When the raft was finally ready, 
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just after sunset, Washington and 
Gist poled away from the bank. Sec¬ 
onds later they realized how badly 
they had under-estimated the river’s 
power. Massive ice floes smashed 
against the raft, flinging it like a 
chip of wood through the rushing 
water. Swiftly, Washington shoved 
his pole to the bottom, hoping to 
hold the craft steady until he could 
sec an opening in the thundering 
streams of ice. 

But the moment the pole touched 
bottom, the raft spun in a wild cir¬ 
cle, and Washington was pitched 
head first into the dark, freezing wa¬ 
ter. The raft swirled past him, while 
Gist could only stare in paralysed 
horror. Then, at the last possible 
second, one of Washington’s long 
arms shot out, and his big hand 
caught the edge of a projecting log. 
Swearing strenuously, he dragged 
himself aboard. 

Desperate now, Washington saw 
that it was impossible to reach either 
side. Fortunately, the raft was near 
a small, barren island in the middle 
of the river, and the two men stum¬ 
bled ashore. 

They spent the night there, with¬ 
out even wood to make a fire. All 
they could do was pace up and down 
in the sub-zero temperatures, beat¬ 
ing their arms and stamping their 
feet to keep themselves from freez¬ 
ing to death. Long before morning, 
Gist’s fingers ana toes were badly 
frostbitten, but Washington, al¬ 
though drenched to the skin, was 
unharmed. In the first light of 
i6o 
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dawn, he peered at the river. With a 
whoop of joy, he shouted to his 
friend. The river was now a solid 
sheet of ice. They could walk across. 

Washington ^^as only 21 years 
old when he survived that last 
harrowing adventure of a mission 
which was to influence the fate of 
both the Old and New Worlds. 
Months before, British colonists had 
been alarmed by reports of several 
French forts on English territory, 
south of Lake Erie. Suspecting that 
the French would soon lay claim to 
the entire Ohio Valley, Robert Din¬ 
widdle, the governor of Virginia, 
had written to England. In reply, he 
had received a letter signed by King 
George II, who instructed him to 
send an emissary to the French with 
a demand that they withdraw from 
the forts. 

Washington, “a raw laddie,” as 
the old Scot Dinwiddle called him, 
had volunteered for the trip. Quick¬ 
ly organizing a party, including 
Gist, the young man led the expedi¬ 
tion through 500 miles of unmapped 
forest and delivered the message to 
the French commander at Fort Le 
Boeuf. It was politely rejected. 

But even before he had reached 
Fort Lc Boeuf, Washington was 
able to confirm Dinwiddle’s suspi¬ 
cions. Meeting a detachment of 
French soldiers along the way, 
he had dinner with tocm. When 
the Frenchmen began to “dose 
themselves pretty plentifully with 
wine,” he sipped soberly, and lis¬ 
tened as the soldiers started to brag 
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about their troop movements and 
reinforcements. “They told me 
it was their absolute design to take 
possession of the Ohio and by G— 
they would do it,” he wrote ih his 
journal. 

It was this news which had driven 
Washington to attempt crossing the 
Allegheny on the makeshift raft 
which had almost cost him his life. 
Surviving this near-disaster, he de¬ 
livered his report to Governor Din- 
widdie. Events thereafter moved 
swiftly. 

Within weeks Washington was 
out on the frontier again, this time 
as a lieutenant-colonel in charge of 
a regiment of Virginia militia, with 
instructions to halt any French ad¬ 
vance down the Ohio River. When 
a Red Indian chief sent"word that 
there was a patrol near a meadow 
on the western Allegheny plateau, 
the young commander immediately 
decided to attack. Marching all 
night, he stealthily surrounded the 
sleeping enemy. Then, with a fear¬ 
lessness that was to be his trade¬ 
mark as a soldier, he strode into the 
clearing and commanded his men 
to fire. The French reply was a 
volley in Washington’s direction. 
One man was killed and two were 
wounded only a few feet away from 
him. 

“I heard the bullets whistle,” he 
wrote to his brother Jack later, “and 
believe me there is something 
charming in the sound.” 

Those shots, in a skirmish Wash- 
ingtcMi won 15 minutes later, were 


a prelude to the Seven Years War, 
a vast conflict which raged through 
Europe, the West Indies, Asia and 
America. It is almost uncanny that 
Washington, born 3,000 miles from 
the centres of global power, should 
have helped to set the wheels of 
history whirling, at the age of 22 . 
How did it happen ? Who was 
this oversized, impetuous young 
Virgin ian.f^ 

Early Ambition 

He was born the third son of 
Augustine Washington, proprietor 
of some 10,000 acres in Virginia, and 
part-owner of an ironworks. The 
two older sons, born of a first mar¬ 
riage, had been sent to a good school 
in England. George would certainly 
have received the same gentlemanly 
education, but in 1743 his father 
died. Lawrence, the eldest son, in¬ 
herited the bulk of the estate, and 
George became a poor relation at 
the age of ri. 

He found himself marooned at 
Ferry Farm, across the Rappahan¬ 
nock River from ■ Fredericksburg, 
with a younger sister, three younger 
brothers and his mother. He soon 
began spending much of his time 
with his half-brothers, particularly 
26-ycar-old Lawrence, whom he 
loved with a hero-worship that only 
a fatherless boy could feel. Primari¬ 
ly a soldier, Lawrence had obtained 
a captain’s commission in a British 
expedition against Spanish colonies 
in South America. He had returned 
home wreathed in local fame and 
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later renamed his estate on the 
Potomac River “Mount Vernon,” in 
honour of his commander, Admiral 
Edward Vernon. 

George enjoyed every hour he 
spent at Mount Vernon, but during 
the winters his mother insisted that 
he attend a school in Fredericks¬ 
burg. There he revealed a streak of 
fierce ambition. While other boys 
spent their spare time playing 
games, George preferred to stay at 
his desk, toiling over his lessons. 
Rut he quickly devoured all this 
local school had to offer, and he 
began to long for a better future 
than the prospect of a life with his 
mother at Ferry Farm. 

Mary Ball Washington was a 
large, headstrong, short-tempered 
woman who browbeat her children, 
and George soon found himself at 
odds with her. He took his troubles 
to Lawrence, who hatched the first 
of several schemes to liberate him 
from Ferry Farm. George’s great¬ 
grandfather had been, for a time, a 
ship’s mate, and Lawrence sug¬ 
gested that George go to England 
and prepare to seek a commission in 
the Royal Navy. But his mother 
thought it “a very bad scheme’” and 
issued a flat “no.” 

By now George was 14 and, while 
his grammar and spelling were atro¬ 
cious, he had shown a flair for math¬ 
ematics. 

Lawrence decided that surveying 
would be a natural career for the 
boy fand also an excellent way of get¬ 
ting nim ofl Ferry Farm), and to this 
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proposal Mary Washington agreed. 

The surveyor in those days was a 
man of great importance—the mas¬ 
ter navigator of the great surge west¬ 
ward, the key to the vast»tracts of 
new land being opened up. George 
set to work learning his profession, 
and soon he was earning money as 
an apprentice surveyor. He grew 
even closer to Lawrence, who had 
married Anne Fairfax, a member of 
one of the leading families in Vir¬ 
ginia. Some of the best society 
swirled through Belvoir, the Fairfax 
mansion just down-river from 
Mount Vernon, and here i6-year-old 
George danced *and flirted shyly 
with society belles, suffering his first 
adolescent heartbreaks and writing 
some very bad poems. 

He also acquired an education no 
school could have equalled, for the 
Fairfaxes were in the great tradition 
of the English aristocracy, a family 
that had defended liberty for gener¬ 
ations. They saw life in terms of 
duty and honour, both personal and 
public. No duty was higher, no hon¬ 
our more glorious, than service to 
one’s country. And, according to 
their code, a man could not hope to 
perform this service well witfiout 
achieving self-mastery. 

This philosophy, though it sounds 
impossibly noble to our cynical era, 
gave Washington the goals he would 
pursue all his life. His eyes opened 
to horizons beyond the social whirl 
of horse racing, hunting, dances 
and girls that absorbed most young 
Virginia men. In the long evening 
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hours.at Belvoir, George listened 
while Lawrence and the Fairfaxes 
discussed plans for a company which 
would develop thousands of acres in 
the Ohio River Valley. There was a 
sense of being at the centre of things 
with these men. As letters flowed in 
from London, and business consul¬ 
tations were held with Virginia’s 
royal governor, the great world of 
international politics began to open 
before George’s eyes. 

At 17, Washington was made the 
official surveyor of Culpeper Coun¬ 
ty, and for the next three years he 
worked diligently, keeping a metic¬ 
ulous record of earnings and ex¬ 
penses, and investing his money in 
land. He laid out the first lots and 
streets of a new town that became 
Alexandria, Virginia. Many of his 
surveys are still on file in Virginia, 
and there is a precision and delicacy 
to his lines and arrows that ap¬ 
proaches beauty. 

At the end of these formative 
years came tragedy. Lawrence, the 
thoughtful substitute father, was 
stricken with tuberculosis and died. 
Within a few months George be¬ 
came master of the Mount Vernon 
estate, and stepped forward to take 
Lawrence’s place as the head of the 
family. 

Though Washington was only 20, 
the Fairfaxes persuaded the gover¬ 
nor to appoint him as one of the 
colony^ four militia majors. When 
someone complained that George 
was too young to be a major, the 
Fairfaxes reportedly replied, “All 
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Washingtons are born old,’’ A year 
later, George proved his maturity on 
the harrowing journey to the French 
fort on Lake Erie. 

# 

Hopeless Love 

After he heard the “charming” 
sound of bullets, Washington wrote 
to Governor Dinwiddie, “If the 
whole detachment of the French be¬ 
have with no more resolution than 
this chosen party did, I flatter myself 
we shall have no great trouble in 
driving them to Montreal.” 

He soon regretted his overconfi¬ 
dence. A few weeks later, French 
reinforcements attacked him in Fort 
Necessity, a flimsy stockade his men 
had built west of the Allegheny 
plateau. Floping to fight a drillmas- 
ter’s battle, Washington marched 
out to engage the enemy in an open 
field. But the French, well-trained 
in forest fighting, scattered behind 
rocks and stumps to pour a wither¬ 
ing fire into Washington’s compact 
force. The Virginians took cover in 
the fort’s trenches, where a down¬ 
pour of rain fouled their guns, 
soaked powder, filled the trenches 
knee-deep with muddy water. Soon 
almost a third of Washington’s men 
were dead or wounded. 

In a midnight parley, the French 
offered to let the survivors march 
out with their arms, unmolested, if 
they agreed to retire to Virginia. 
Washington looked ground him. 
His men were completely demoral¬ 
ized, their weapons almost useless. 

There was no alternative but 
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to swallow his first taste of bitter 
defeat, and surrender. The next day, 
the battered little army straggled 
towards Virginia, carrying the 
wounded on their backs. 

George returned to Mount Ver¬ 
non, where a worse disaster overtook 
him: he fell in love with his best 
friend’s wife. George William Fair¬ 
fax, Washington’s companion dur¬ 
ing his frontier surveying days, had 
brought home to Belvoir a tall, slen¬ 
der bride named Sally. Extremely 
well-educated, a rare thing for Vir¬ 
ginia women of that era, she was 
also witty, impudent and flirtatious, 
just the sort of woman to entrance a 
shy young officer. 

It was an absolutely hopeless love. 


February 

so Washington did the only thing a 
man of honour could do; he buried 
the desire deep in himself and tried 
to forget her. But it was impossible 
to escape from Sally’s bright talk 
and mocking eyes. Thtf invitations 
to dinners and dances at Belvoir 
were frequent and, when he ac¬ 
cepted one of them, Sally would 
teasingly ask why Colonel Wash¬ 
ington was avoiding her. He would 
take her in his arms, whirl her 
around the dance floor and make 
harmless jokes about the problems 
of his bachelor life. 

For months, he struggled to mas¬ 
ter this inner prment. Then Gen¬ 
eral Edward Braddock arrived from 
England with two regiments of 
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British soldiers to quench the flames 
of war on the frontier. 

It was with Braddock that Wash¬ 
ington experienced another pro¬ 
found emotion: the first faint reali¬ 
zation that he was not English, but 
American. It is difficult to appreci¬ 
ate this awakening today. In the 
Virginia of Washington’s youth, 
England was “home,’’the repository 
of good education, culture and mili¬ 
tary genius. But now, when Brad- 
dock and his officers spoke with 
contempt of American inconmre- 
tence in the war, the young officer 
found he could not keep silent. 

Years later, a fellow Virginian re¬ 
called how Washington, in his blue 
uniform and cocked hat, “put his 


two thumbs into the armpits of his" 
waistcoat” and bluntly contradicted 
Braddock, urging him to blame in^ 
dividuals, not the whole country; 

Amazingly, Braddock let him get 
away with it. There was something 
about George that made older men 
admire him. Braddock, famous for 
his brutality when discipline was 
breached, would listen to Washing¬ 
ton’s lectures and growl to his Brit¬ 
ish officers, “What think you of this 
from a young hand—from a beard¬ 
less boy?’* 

A few weeks later the “beardless 
boy” was one of the few soldiers 
who kept his head when Braddock’s 
redcoats were attacked by a how¬ 
ling band of French and Red 
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Indians. Washington was all over 
the battlefield, carrying Braddock’s 
orders, trying to rally the panic- 
stricken soldiers. Two horses were 
shot from under him, and four bul¬ 
lets passed through his clothes. 
When Braddock fell, mortally 
wounded, and the panic became a 
rout, Washington was among a 
handful who got the dying general 
off the battlefield and organized a 
rear guard to protect the fleeing 
army. 

Frontier Command 

On the night of George’s arrival 
back at Mount Vernon, he received 
a note from Sally Fairfax. “After 
thanking Heaven for your safe re¬ 
turn,” she wrote, “I must accuse 
you of great unkindness in refus¬ 
ing us the pleasure of seeing you 
this night.” 

But there was no time for Sally 
now. The remnants of Braddock’s 
army had retreated all the way to 
Philadelphia, leaving Virginia’s 
350-mile frontier unprotected 
against the French guns and Red 
Indian knives. 

The colony looked to 23-year- 
old George Washington for pro¬ 
tection. Frantic letters from the 
politicians at Williamsburg, then 
Virginia’s capital, arrived at Mount 
Vernon, asking if he would be will¬ 
ing to serve on the frontier. 

His answer was an absolute no 
—unless the House of Burgesses, 
the colony’s parliament, was ready 
to vote a realistic amount of money 
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for the campaign and give the com¬ 
mander in the field the right to ap¬ 
point his own officers. Gone was the 
early spirit of the volunteer. Two 
shattering defeats had done much to 
make a professional soldier of 
George Washington. The Burgesses 
listened, and promptly voted him 
everything he wanted, including 
^40,000, the authorization to raise 
a thousand men, and a commission 
as full colonel and commander-in¬ 
chief. 

Washington was maturing in 
other w.iys. Several weeks after 
Braddock’s defeat, he happened to 
be in Alexandria at election time, 
when a cocky politician named Wil¬ 
liam Payne came striding down 
the street carrying a walking-stick. 

Payne was running against a 
neighbour of Washington’s for the 
House of Burgesses and, as he 
passed, George made a sarcastic 
remark. Payne returned the com¬ 
pliment and Washington, his tem¬ 
per flaring, called him a nasty 
name. Whereupon Payne, whose 
head did not reach Washington’s 
shoulder, struck him with the 
walking-stick and knocked him flat 
on his back in the dusty street. 

Next morning Payne received a 
letter from Washington asking for 
a meeting in a near-by tavern. The 
news swept through the town. If 
Payne did not apologize, said the 
gossips, he would find himself star¬ 
ing down the wrong end of a duel¬ 
ling pistol. 

The uneasy Payne trudged to the 
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tavern at the appointed hour, fol¬ 
lowed by a curious crowd—but 
never were sensation-seekers more 
disappointed. Colonel Washington 
sat at a table with a decanter of wine 
and two glasses. There were no 
pistols in sight. When Payne ap¬ 
proached, the tall man rose and held 
out his hand. 

“Mr. Payne,” he said. “I was 
wrong yesterday. You have had 
some satisfaction. If that is suffi¬ 
cient, here is my hand. Let us be 
friends.” The gesture transformed 
Payne from an enemy to a passion¬ 
ate supporter of Washington for the 
rest of his life. Payne’s wnole family 
told and retold the story for the next 
50 years. 

When he reached the frontier to 
assume his new command, Wash¬ 
ington found a chaotic situation. 
The inhabitants refused to supply 
horses, wagons and provisions to 



the officers who were trying to pro¬ 
tect them. Near-riots ensued when 
Washington attempted to recruit 
his soldiers. What men he did man¬ 
age to scrape together v^crc almost 
impossible to discipline, and they 
spent much of their time pilfering, 
drinking and deserting. 

Meanwhile, Red Indian war par¬ 
ties poured in. Farmhouses went up 
in flames; men and boys were mas¬ 
sacred, women and girls dragged 
into captivity. “Every day we have 
accounts of such cruelties and bar¬ 
barities as are shocking to human 
nature,” wrote the new commander. 
Now petitions 'and pleas for help 
came in a steady stream, but Wash¬ 
ington had only 700 men, two for 
every mile of the wooded fron¬ 
tier. The Red Indian raids took a 
terrible toll. “We have fought some 
20 skirmishes,” Washington wrote, 
“and lost near a hundred men killed 
or wounded.” 

Then, from the Assembly in 
Williamsburg, came cries for in¬ 
vestigation of drunkenness and im¬ 
morality among Washington’s men. 
If the young commander had ma¬ 
tured swiftly in the past few years, 
there was one weakness he had not 
mastered: he was hypersensitive to 
criticism. He wrote long, wrathful 
letters back to Williamsburg. 

He was also infuriated by any 
challenge to what he considered his 
rights. He quarrelled endlessly with 
Governor Dinwiddie, for example, 
over how many aides he was 
allowed. When a Maryland captain 
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with a royal commissicHi disputed 
his authority, Washington was so in¬ 
censed that he rode all the way to 
Boston, where the matter was settled 
(in George’s favour) by William 
Shirley, the British commander-in¬ 
chief. 

When he returned to the frontier, 
the war settled down to dull attri¬ 
tion. The British realized that Can¬ 
ada was the heart of French power 
in North America, and the main 
battles were fought in the north. 
Washington was left behind, a 
frustrated commander in a minor 
theatre of war. He was completely 
unaware that he was learning valu¬ 
able lessons about what to expect 
from recalcitrant legislatures and 
politicians who thought they were 
generals. v’ 

He learned the realities of army 
discipline. When one of his officers 
was scalped by Red Indians after 
being deserted by his sergeant, 
Washington court-martialled the 
sergeant and condemned him to 
death. He had no power to carry out 
the sentence, but he told the Assem¬ 
bly to give him the authority, and 
they promptly passed a bill which 
enabled him to send the man to a 
firing squad. Not long after, he built 
a gallows “40 feet high” and hanged 
two deserters on it. 

Lady is in the Case*’ 

In March 1758, on a trip to Wil¬ 
liamsburg to confer with the gov¬ 
ernor, Washington stopped at “The 
White House,” a six-chimneyed 


mansion owned by a young widow, 
Martha Dandridgc Custis. This was 
their first recorded meeting, but 
Martha, who was one of the wealth¬ 
iest women in Virginia, had un¬ 
doubtedly received George at her 
mansion before. At any rate, they 
knew each other well enough to be¬ 
come engaged. 

Some cynical biographers have 
seen the match as a pure business 
arrangement, and it certainly was 
not in the tradition of high romance. 
Washington was still struggling to 
quench his love for Sally Fairfax. 
Martha was mourning a husband 
eight months dead, by whom she 
had had four children. Washington 
had a big house but no wife to run 
it; she had a vast estate which badly 
needed a good manager. 

But there is ample proof that they 
bore each other a genuine affection. 
A few weeks after his engagement, 
as Washington departed for his last 
wilderness campaign, he scribbled 
a tender farewell note to Martha, 
in which he described himself as 
“your ever faithful and affectionate 
friend.” 

To Washington, friendship was 
the noblest emotion of life, and 
it meant something deeper and far 
more important than romance. He 
frequently spoke of “loving” his 
friends, and all his life he made a 
sharp distinction between passion 
and the steady, devoted love of a 
husband and wife. 

Less than four weeks after he 
vowed his devotion to Martha, he 
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was fighting his way through the 
western wilderness once more. Then 
he received a letter from Sally Fair¬ 
fax. In her mocking, elusive style, 
she teased him over his impatience 
at the slow progress of the cam¬ 
paign. Was it because he was en¬ 
gaged, and had become more lover 
than soldier? 

Sally did not realize that she was 
playing around the rim of a volcano. 
What came back to her in a letter 
from the wilds was nothing less than 
an explosion: a searing cry of an¬ 
guish from a reticent man who 
could bury his love no longer. 

“ ’Tis true I profess myself a 
votary of love,” he wrote her. ‘‘I 
acknowledge that a lady is in the 


Februaty 

case and further I confess that this 
lady is known to you. I feel the 
force of her amiable beauties in the 
recollection of a thousand tender 
passages that I could y^ish to oblit¬ 
erate till I am bid to revive them.” 

In hinted meanings, Washington 
was crying out to Sally one last 
time: ‘‘I love you. Do you love me?” 

“Misconstrue not my meaning; 
doubt it not nor expose it,” the letter 
continued. “The world has no busi¬ 
ness to know the object of my love 
declared in this manner to you when 
I want to conceal it. But adieu to 
this till happier times, if I shall ever 
sec them.” ’ 

As always, Sally was discreet. 
Though her answer is lost, it was 
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jpparcntly indirect, perhaps cau¬ 
tionary, for Washington’s letter 
asked : “Do we still misunderstand 
the true meaning of each other’s 
letters? I cannot speak plainer with¬ 
out—but I’ll say no more and leave 
you to guess the rest.’’ 

Washington’s frontier service end¬ 
ed soon after this when he marched 
to Fort Duquesne with General 
John Forbes and a large new British 
force. This time the French chose 
to abandon the fort and retreat, 
leaving Virginia’s frontier secure. 
Washington returned home a hero 
and a member of the House of 
Burgesses, to which he had been 
elected during his absence. 

Weeks later, Washington married 


Martha. During the ceremony the 
bride must have felt more than a 
few romantic flutterings. To the end 
ot her days Martha saved a piece of 
her wedding dress—white brocaded 
satin threaaed with silver—and the 
white military gloves her tall colonel 
wore as he took her small hand in 
his and said, “I do.’’ 

The Quiet Years 

Washington now began what 
can only be described as a new life. 
For 16 years, from 1759 to 1775, he 
was content to be ficorge Washing¬ 
ton, Esquire, master of Mount 
Vernon. 

He soon proved to be a first- 
class businessman and an ingenious 
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farmer. The standard crop in Vir¬ 
ginia was tobacco and, on the side, 
plantations grew maize for food. 
Washington studied all the latest 
books from England on agricultural 
science, and decided to revolutionize 
Mount Vernon. Besides tobacco, he 
grew wheat and established his own 
grinding mills. 

Washington was responsible not 
only for Mount Vernon, but for 
some 900 workers (about two-thirds 
of them slaves), and all of Martha’s 
estates, which involved thousands of 
acres. He was years ahead of his 
time in his approach to the job. 
Eighteenth century America was in 
love with an Arcadian ideal, in 
which every man was his own boss 
and the first freedom was the right 
to be idle. 


Washington clashed head-on 
with this attitude. He was con¬ 
stantly on his horse, checking up on 
overseers, berating carpenters who 
took as much as seven weeks to 


build a pasture gate. “System,” he 
declared, “is essential to carry on 
business well and with ease.” 


But he loved innovation, as well. 


He designed a many-sided barn in 
which 30 men could thresh wheat, 
instead of letting henrses tread it in 
the open where the weather fre¬ 
quently damaged it. He tried to 
develop a domesticated variety of 
American wild grape to begin a na¬ 
tive wine industry, and established 
fisheries along his river banks where 
thousands of pounds of herring and 
shad were caught. 
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He denounced the Virginia habit 
of exhausting the soil and then let¬ 
ting it lie fallow. It offended his 
passion for efficiency. He wrote to 
one of his farm managers: “My ob¬ 
ject is to labour for prdfit, and there¬ 
fore to regard quality instoad of 
quantity.” 

How well did Washington suc¬ 
ceed as a businessman.? In an era 
when other large landowners were 
often on the verge of bankruptcy, 
Washington, at his death, was worth 
more than a million dollars. And he 
achieved this fortune while spend¬ 
ing 21 years away from home on 
public service. 

With marriage, Washington also 
assumed the responsibilities of par¬ 
enthood. Martha’s two living chil¬ 
dren, Jack Custis, four, and Patsy 
Custis, two, called their stepfather 
“Poppa” and were as fond of him as 
he was of them. In the first order for 
goods he sent to London after his 
marriage, Washington asked for 
“ten shillings’ worth of toys,” and 
“one fashionable dressed baby doll.” 
Soon he was writing for “a box of 
ginger bread toys and sugar 
images.” 

Tragically, Patsy developed a 
form of epilepsy as she grew 
older. Washington struggled in vain 
to help her, consulting the best 
doctors he could find. But nothing 
helped, and she died at the age of 
17, in the midst of a seizure. 

It was during these years that 
Washington began a lifetime habit 
of secret generosity towards his 
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fomily and friends. In all, he under¬ 
took the support of 22 nieces and 
nephews. 

But Washington’s temper could 
still flare up. Once'he was riding 
across his estate near the Potomac 
when he heard a shot and saw a 
duck plummet into the water. 
Crouched in a canpe among the 
reeds was a familiar figure from 
across the river—a poacher whom 
Washington had ordered off his 
land twice before. 

With a shout of rage, Washington 
sent his horse thundering down the 
river bank and into the water. The 
poacher leaped up, aimed his gun 
at Washington and screamed, “Stop 
or I shoot 1 “ 

Totally ignoring the threat, 
Washington leaned from.Jiis horse, 
seized the prow of the canoe and 
dragged craft and passenger back 
to land. I'here he sprang to the 
ground and thrashed the poacher 
until he swore on his knees never 
to trespass on Mount Vernon again. 

Such interludes were rare, how¬ 
ever. Most of the Mount Vernon 
years were rich in peace and pleas¬ 
ure for Washington. Often he went 
to Fredericksburg to spend an eve¬ 
ning with friends at the Indian 
Queen Tavern. There, one night, a 
British officer sang a song “as funny 
as it was improper,” which caused 
Washington to laugh until tears ran 
down his cheeks, and call for an 
encore. 

They were years of hard work, 
and the play that Washington loved 


—card games, horse races, dances 
and fox hunting, long evenings with 
friends and good wine. After all his 
years of glory, Washington said, “I 
had rather be at Mount Vernon with 
a friend or two about me, than to be 
attended at the seat of government 
by the representatives of every 
power in Europe.” 

“I Am Ready to March” 

For 15 years Washington retained 
his seat in the House of Burgesses 
and faithfully attended its meetings 
at Williamsburg. There, in these 
golden years of Virginia’s colonial 
government, he listened to such 
men as Thomas Jefferson, George 
Mason and Patrick Henry discuss 
the political issues of the day. And 
in their debates, he heard the first 
rumblings of trouble between Eng¬ 
land and her colonies. 

In 1765 he heard Patrick Henry, 
in a speech against British taxation, 
utter his famous cry: “If this be 
treason, make the most of it! ” Four 
years later when the British Parlia¬ 
ment tried to tax the colonies again, 
Henry and others made more fiery 
speeches. But Washington, who had 
no illusions about his oratorical 
abilities, did something more practi¬ 
cal. He rode off on his horse and 
personally persuaded numerous Vir¬ 
ginians not to import taxed English 
items. 

Even at this early date, while 
others talked of appeals and em¬ 
bargoes, Washington saw that the 
final test of strength would be on 
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the battlefield. In a letter to Mason, 
he wrote; “At a time when our lord¬ 
ly masters in Great Britain will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the 
deprivation of American freedom, 
it seems highly necessary that some¬ 
thing should be done to maintain 
the liberty which we have derived 
from our ancestors. No man should 
scruple to use arms in defence of so 
valuable a blessing.” 

Though his best friends, the 
Fairfaxes, sympathized with the 
Americans, their ties to England 
were too strong to break. In 1773, 
George and Sally Fairfax decided to 
go to England to look after their 
family interests there. Since Wash¬ 
ington’s marriage, the two couples 
had seen each other constantly, but 
in Washington’s diary, where there 
are numerous references to these 
social meetings, there is no hint of 
that passionate longing he had once 
revealed to Sally. 

The day the Fairfaxes sailed, 
George and Martha rode to Bel- 
voir to see them off. It was 
Washington’s last glimpse of the 
unattainable woman he had loved 
in his fiery youth. 

Suddenly, a few months after the 
Fairfaxes’ departure, Virginia was 
stunned by news of the Boston Tea 
Party, and Parliament's decision to 
close the New England port and 
impose martial law. When the Vir 
ginia Assembly passed a resolution 
supporting Boston, the royal gover¬ 
nor dissolved the Assembly. Swiftly, 
Washington and 24 other Burgesses 
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decided to form an assembly with¬ 
out the governor, and, at its first 
meeting, Washington completely 
stole the show from Patrick Henry 
and his fellow orators with a one- 
sentence speech. ' 

“I am ready to raise 1,000 men,” 
be said, “subsist them at my own 
expense and march at their head for 
the relief of Boston,” 

As a result, Washington was one 
of seven Virginians chosen to repre¬ 
sent the colony in the first Conti¬ 
nental Congress, a rallying of colon¬ 
ists in Philadelphia in 1774. During 
the seven-week Congress, he did not 
make a single public statement. But 
he played a powerful role in the 
long conversations that followed 
nigntly after the public sessions. Pat¬ 
rick Henry, when asked whom he 
considered the greatest man in the 
Congress, answered, “Rutledge, if 
you speak of eloquence, is by far the 
greatest orator. But Colonel Wash¬ 
ington, who has no pretensions to 
eloquence, is a man of more solid 
judgement and information than 
any man on that floor.” 

Just after his election to the second 
Continental Congress, Washington 
heard the news of a battle at Lexing¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, between colon¬ 
ists and British soldiers. When he 
took his place at this historic con¬ 
vention, he wore the red and blue 
uniform he had worn in the French 
and Red Indian War as a colonel of 
the Virginia militia. Shrewd New 
Englanders, John Adams among 
them, quickly saw that they neeeba 
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a Southerner to lead the largely 
Yanlcec army they had gathered 
outside British-occupied Boston. 

Adams rose to recommend Wash¬ 
ington as commander-in-chief. With 
superb tact, Washington slipped out 
of a side door so that no one need 
hesitate to speak frankly about his 
suitability. A well-organized minor¬ 
ity of New Englanders resented this 
strong backing of a Southerner. 
Nevertheless, after a final vote, the 
Congress formally offered the posi¬ 
tion to Washington. 

Rising to make his usual brief 
speech, Washington revealed how 
the offer stirred his deepest emo¬ 
tions. He knew that he was going 
forth to challenge the mightiest na¬ 
tion in the history of the world, 
whose fleets and armies dominated 
the globe, and that he had never be¬ 
fore commanded anything larger 
than a regiment.' 

“I feel great distress,” he told 
Congress, “from a consciousness 
that my abilities and military ex¬ 
perience may not be equal to the 
extensive and important trust. I beg . 
it may be remembered by every 
gentleman in the room that I this 
day declare with the utmost sincerity 
I do not think myself equal to the 
command.” But he vowed “to exert 
every power I possess for the sup¬ 
port of the glorious cause.” 

In this touching, simple state¬ 
ment, Washington created one of 
the hallmarks of his greatness. He 
did not ride into history like a 
Napoleon, trumpeting his military 
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genius. He knew, from harsh experi¬ 
ence, that defeat was all too pos¬ 
sible. 

He refused any payment beyond 
his expenses. No amoutj^t of money, 
he said, “could have tempted me to 
accept this arduous employment at 
the expense of my domestic case and 
happiness.” 

On June 23, after writing a tender 
farewell letter to Martha, he rode 
north to take command of the 
American army before Boston. 

Reluctant Dictator 

For some time, at the start of the 
war, there was evidence that Wash¬ 
ington, at 43, retained much of the 
hypersensitive spirit he had shown 
as a young Virginia colonel. He 
took a very dim view of New Eng¬ 
landers as soldiers. “They regard 
their officers as no more than 
broomsticks,” he complained, and 
soon he was Ascribing New Eng¬ 
landers in general as “a dirty and 
nasty people.” 

Then, suddenly, there was a 
change. Some people think it may 
have come from the worst of the 
many shocks he received in the first 
months of his command. To begin 
with, he discovered that, instead of 
an estimated 20,000 soldiers, he had 
14,000. 

Even this small army was dwin¬ 
dling before his eyes, as three- 
and six-month recruits simply 
icked up their guns and went 
ome. And a member of his staff 
informed Washington that there 
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had been a miscount of the powder 
barrels. Instead of a reserve of 308, 
.there were only 90. 

The old George Washington 
would have explooed in rage. But 
General Jdm Sullivan, a New 
Hampshire lawyer and patriot, 
remembered Washington’s reaction. 
**He was so struck,” said Sullivan, 
**hc did not utter a word for a half- 
hour.” 

Thereafter, there was a steady de¬ 
cline of criticism in Washington’s 
letters until it finally vanished com¬ 
pletely. In that silcrit half-hour he 
apparently took stock of himself and 
the people he was trying to lead. 
Their one hope of succeeding, he 
realized, was in unity. With that 
inner decision, George Washington 
set himself to the task of simultane¬ 
ously defending and cfeating an 
America that did not yet exist. 

The problems were staggering. 
His solmers were more mob than 
army. Discipline, particularly 
among the independent New Eng¬ 
landers, was a dirty word. Worse, 
officers resigned by the dozen in 
squabbles over seniority or rank. 
Washington had to spend endless 
hours soothing wounded egos, writ¬ 
ing to Congress ior permission to 
juggle commissions and fill vacan¬ 
cies. 

“Connecticut wants no Massa¬ 
chusetts man in their corps,” he 
wrote. “Massachusetts thinks there 
is no necessity for Rhode Island 
men to be introduced among them; 
and New Hampshire says it*s very 


hard that her valuable and experi¬ 
enced officers should be discaroed.” 

Strategy, diplomacy, supplies, or¬ 
ganization—^America needed all 
mese things. But only a fighting 
army could win a war, and only a 
general capable of controlling the 
unruly, headstrong Americans of 
1776 could lead such an army. 
Washington soon proved he was 
the man. 

One day a snowball fight between 
the soldiers of the Marblehead (Mas¬ 
sachusetts) regiment and some Vir¬ 
ginia riflemen turned into a riot 
which soon had 1,000 men in full 
mutiny against their officers, punch¬ 
ing and kicking one another in the 
snow. When Washington heard 
what was happening, he threw him¬ 
self into the saddle of his horse and 
galloped to the pasture where the 
troops were fighting. 

One of his servants, Pompey, had 
been ordered ahead to take down the 
pasture bars, but before he could 
do the job Washington sent his 
horse soaring over Pompey and the 
bars into the midst of the rioters. 
Leaping from the saddle, he grabbed 
two brawny soldiers by the throat 
and held them at arm’s length—-one 
in each hand—^shaking mem like 
children while he roar^ commands 
at the rest. The fight was instantly 
extinguished. 

“The moment I realized his per¬ 
sonal ascendancy over the turbulent 
tempers of his men,” said General 
Sullivan, “I never faltered in the 
faith that we had the right man 
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to lead the cause of American 
liberty.” 

But Washington’s innate gifts for 
leadership were all but hamstrung 
by the Continental Congress. When 
Washington asked for an army of 
50,000 men with long-term enlist¬ 
ments, Congress brushed him off. 
There was a deep fear that a stand¬ 
ing army would lead to a military 
dictatorship. As a result, much of 
Washington’s energy was expended 
in recruiting new men. 

In addition, he had to find quali¬ 
fied staff officers. It is amazing 
how many men of ability saw not 
the slightest need to volunteer 


their services. Men like Patrick 
Henry resigned because they were 
not made generals. Twenty-seven 
signatories of the Declaration of 
Independence were younger than 
Washington; not one folunteered. 

For a full year Washington ar¬ 
gued for a better military policy, but 
Congress did nothing. Thus, in mid- 
1776, he went into battle with a 
semi-trained army of a little more 
than 9,000 men, which he had to 
enlarge with totally amateur militia¬ 
men fresh from the farms. Against 
him stood 20,000 superbly equipped 
and disciplined British soldiers. 
Little wonder that the year 1776 
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brought a scries of shocking disas^ 
ters to the American cause! 

The battle of Kips Bay, near New 
York, was perhaps the worst hour 
of Washington's life. As an advance 
guard of 6o British light infantry 
approached the American trenches, 
600 green Connecticut militia pan¬ 
icked and fled. 

The awful sight momentarily 
annihilated Washington’s hard- 
won self-control. In a fury he flung 
his hat on the ground and shouted, 
“Are these the men I am to defend 
America with?” 

Cursing like a man possessed, he 
flailed officers and men alike with 
a cane whip; but still the troops 
swept by him like a stampede of 
wild animals. Eventually Washing¬ 
ton was left alone on the field, wim- 
iii 100 yards of the British. He sat oh 
his horse, numb with rage and dis¬ 
gust, almost asking them to kill 
him. 

Fortunately, the British were 
baffled by the sight of an unguarded 
American general and hesitated, 
suspecting a trap. Then an aide 
rode up and led Washington away. 

American fortunes continued to 
dwindle until Congress fled from 
Philadelphia in raw panic and, 
abandoning all its pretensions to 
military knowledge, appointed 
Washington a virtud dictator. For 
eight weeks he was on his own^ 
with total power to call up troops, 
issue proclamations and nght nis 
battles when and where he chose. 

History is full of generals who 
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discovered the efficiency erf dictator¬ 
ship and decided to convert it into a 
principle of government. But Wash¬ 
ington, the moment Congfless had 
voted him his special powers, wrote 
to Robert Morris and two of Mor¬ 
ris’s colleagues: “Instead of think¬ 
ing myself free’d from all civil obli¬ 
gation by this mark of Confidence, 
1 shall constantly bear in mind that 
as the Sword was the last resort for 
the preservation of our Liberties, so 
it ought to be the first thing laid 
aside when those Liberties are firm¬ 
ly established.” 

About midnight on Christmas 
Day, 1776, he" slashed across the ice- 
choked Delaware River to capture 
900 bewildered Hessians in Tren¬ 
ton, New Jersey. When the British 
sent Lord Cornwallis husding across 
New Jersey with an army to contain 
him, Washington ordered another 
midnight manoeuvre. 

Camp fires were stoked to a 
cheerful blaze for the benefit of the 
British night watch. Then wagon 
wheels were muffled with cloth, 
and the army marched in silence 
through the night. By dawn Corn¬ 
wallis was staring at the fires of 
an empty American camp, while 
Washington was some 20 miles 
at his rear, routing three redcoat 
regiments at Princeton. 

In two weeks Washington re¬ 
captured two-thirds erf New Jersey, 
winning two batdes that completely 
reversed the downward plunge of 
American morale. Then he sur¬ 
rendered his dictatorial powers to 
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Congress and again became the 
obedient servant of its ineptitude 
and intrigues. 

The "Old For” 

From chafing at Washington’s 
discipline, the army turned to wor¬ 
shipping him. Here was a leader 
who would not be corrupted by 
power, and a general who was never 
content to run things from a safe 
distance behind the lines. Washing¬ 
ton always rode to the sound of 
guns; and were it not for the testi¬ 
mony of eye-witnesses, many stories 
of his courage would be unbeliev¬ 
able. 

During the opening skirmish at 
Princeton, a British regiment 
checked the American advance 
guard. Washington, to teach his 
men contempt for British marks¬ 
manship, rode forward to within 30 
yards of the British, urging his men 
to form apd fire. Then both sides 
cut loose with a volley. One of his 
aides, Colonel John Fitzgerald, was 
so certain Washington was dead 
that he covered his face with his hat 
so that he would not see him fall. 
When he looked again, there was 
the big figure on his white horse, 
cantering exultantly through the 
battle smoke to watch the British 
break and run. 

Just before the battle of Brandy¬ 
wine, a British major named John 
Ferguson was scouting with a patrol 
in die woods near thc^ American 
lines. Ferguson was an expert in 
forest warfare, and the best shot in 


the Bridsh army. Suddenly, through 
the trees, he saw an American om- 
cer riding ^ bay horse. It was Wash¬ 
ington, on a scouting sortie of his 
own. Completely concealed, Fergu¬ 
son and his men took dead aim at 
the rider. Then, abruptly, Ferguson 
signalled to hold fire. He said later 
that he could not bring himself to 
shoot a defenceless man. 

Revealing himself, Ferguson 
called out, hoping to draw fire. In¬ 
stead, Washington stopped, lool^ed 
straight into the muzzle of Fergu¬ 
son's gun, then turned his bac\ and 
slowly rode away. 

“I could have lodged half a dozen 
balls in him,” said the baffled Fer- 
uson. “But it was not pleasant to 
re at the back of an unoffending 
individual, who was acquitting him¬ 
self very coolly of his duty, so I let 
him alone.” Only later did he learn 
the identity of his target. 

The English made many mistakes 
in fighting Washington, but in 
none did they flounder more fool¬ 
ishly than in their attempts to hu¬ 
miliate him. When William Howe 
was preparing to attack New York, 
a letter insultingly addressed to 
“George Washington, etc., etc.,” 
was handed to the American lines. 
Washington ordered his aides to re¬ 
fuse it. The next day the British ad¬ 
jutant-general respectfully requested 
an interview with “His Excellency 
General Washington.” 

The American commander re¬ 
ceived him wearing his full-dress 
uniform. His epaulettes, plus his 
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enormous height and frigidly cor¬ 
rect manner, had a shattering effect 
on the adjutent-generars com¬ 
posure. Spluttering and stammer¬ 
ing, he tried to argue that the letter 
was not intended to be disrespectful. 

“Etc., etc., implies everything,” 
he said. 

“So it docs,” growled Washing¬ 
ton, “and anything.” 

General Howe soon gave up this 
little game, but his successor, Gen¬ 
eral Henry Clinton, tried to revive 
it. He sent a letter by a British mes¬ 
senger addressed to “Mr. Washing¬ 
ton.” When it was handed to Wash¬ 
ington, he simply put it in his 
pocket. 

“This letter,” he told the messen¬ 
ger, “is directed to a planter of the 
State of Virginia. I shall have it 
delivered to him after the end of the 
war. Till that time it shall not be 
opened.” That ended it. Within the 
hour Clinton’s messenger was back 
with a duplicate addressed to “His 
Excellency General Washington.” 

Washington felt no personal ani¬ 
mosity towards the British, and he 
had a deep humanity which saved 
him from the brutal extremes of the 
soldier’s code. At Princeton, watch¬ 
ing an outnumbered force of red¬ 
coats defending themselves fiercely, 
he cried, “See how those noble fel¬ 
lows fight!” After the battle, he 
found a wounded British soldier be¬ 
ing robbed by several American 
stragglers. Furious, Washington 
drove the thieves away and ordered 
another man to stand guard over the 
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bleeding redcoat until he could be 
moved to camp. 

When misfortune befell an enemy 
general, Washington’s instinctive 
generosity Came to the fore. He in¬ 
terceded on behalf of'“Gentleman 
Johnny” Burgoyne, captured at 
the Battle of Saratoga, the colonists’ 
first major triumph. Washington 
persuaded Congress to permit the 
British general to go back to Eng¬ 
land on parole to defend himself 
against slanderous critics in Parlia¬ 
ment. He wrote Burgoyne a letter, 
sympathizing with his “feelings as a 
soldier.” Burgoyne read it before 
Parliament „ and declared that 
though it came from an enemy, “it 
did credit to the human heart.” 

Nevertheless, Washington never 
forgot he was fluting for his life. 
No general ever learned the art of 
total war faster than he did during 
the crisis-filled winter of 1776-77. 
Lacking in strength, hetresorted to 
guile—and became one of the most 
talented spy masters in history. 

Quartered for the nearly disas¬ 
trous winter in Valley Forge, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Washington boldly sent an 
agent toGeneral Howe with an offer 
to supply him with secret papers 
from Washington’s own files, Howe 
swallowed the bait at once and for 
the next few months Washington 
industriously composed fraudulent 
statistics on the army’s strength, add¬ 
ing memoranda about plans to 
attack Philadelphia and New York, 
and other impossible stratagems. Be¬ 
cause the “stolen” papers were in 
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Washington’s handwriting, the 
British general believed them, and 
did not attack Washington’s weak¬ 
ened forces. 

By the time the war was three 
years old, Washington was operat¬ 
ing as many as three separate spy 
networks inside the British lines. 
He saw to it that the same false 
information reached the British 
from two, three, and even four 
sources, telling an aide to keep a 
careful record of everything that 
was fabricated so that “if any other 
person should go in upon the same 
errand he may carry the same tale.’’ 
Time and again such doctored in¬ 
telligence kept the redcoats from 
starting a battle that would have 
meant almost certain defeat for the 
Americans. No wonder tljc British 
called Washington the “( 3 ld Fox.’’ 

Camp Life 

1'hroughout the war years, Mar¬ 
tha Washington came north every 
winter to share the hardships and 
dangers of camp life. This timid 
v/oman, whom Washington had 
feared to leave alone, braved trips 
that took her hundreds of miles over 
difficult roads to be at her husband’s 
side. And she was badly needed; in 
the winter of 1777, she arrived just 
in time to nurse Washington back 
to health from an almost fatal bout 
of influenza. 

In camp, Washington lived sur¬ 
rounded by a group of picked 
troops, known as his Life Guards. 
One of the constant American fears 


was of an attempt to kidnap the 
commandcr-m-chicf, and these men 
were sworn to defend Washington 
with their lives. At every alarm 
Irom a sentry, the Life (iuards 
charged from their tents to Wash¬ 
ington's house, and many a night 
Martha shivered under the covers 
while these burly liohters burst into 

4 ^ 

her room and poised their loaded 
muskets at her window. 

But camp life was not all danger 
and hardship. Washington firmly 
believed, as he wrote to a friend, “It 
is better to go laughing than crying 
through life.’’ At Valley Forge he 
tempered discipline with humour by 
ordering every soldier who got 
drunk to dig up one of the stumps 
left behind from hut building—a 
sardonic punishment which soon 
cleared out all the stumps. His ex¬ 
perience with Virginia belles led 
him to smile when a young officer 
begged for leave on the grounds that 
his sweetheart was pining away for 
lack of his company. 

“Women,” said Washington firm¬ 
ly, “don’t die of such things.” 

5 k>metimes the measure of a man 
can be glimpsed in little things. 
One of Washington’s most consist¬ 
ent traits was his consideration for 
other people. When he left the 
house he had commandeered for his 
winter quarters in Morristown, he 
ordered an exact inventory of every 
item in the building. The account 
was presented to the owner, who re¬ 
ported only a single loss: a table- ■ 
spoon. A few months later, there 
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arrived a package from Mount Ver¬ 
non. It contained a single spoon en¬ 
graved with the initials “G.W.” 

In his youth, Washington had 
been helped by older men. As com¬ 
mander-in-chief, he returned this 
generosity tenfold. He was constant¬ 
ly on the look-out for talented young 
men (like 20-year-old Alexander 
Hamilton and the 19-year-old Mar¬ 
quis de Lafayette) to serve as his 
aides, and he became extremely fond 
of most of them. 

Lafayette was unquestionably his 
favourite. Within six months after 
their meeting, the young French 
noble was calling Washington his 
“adopted father,” and it may well 
be that he awoke in Washington the 
love for that son Martha never bore 
him. Once when Lafayette returned 
to France to secure additional 
French aid, Washington had dinner 
with a French friend and eagerly 
enquired after him. The man gave 
a glowing picture of Lafayette's 
popularity for his achievements in 
America. 

“Washington blushed like a fond 
father,” the Frenchman wrote. 
“Tears fell from his eyes. He clasped 
my hand and could hardly utter the 
words,‘1 do not know of a finer soul, 
and 1 love him as my own son.’ ” 

Fond as he was of Lafayette, how¬ 
ever, Washington never let emotions 
interfere with his judgement. In 
1778, when Lafayette concocted a 
grandiose scheme to lead an expedi¬ 
tion to conquer Canada, Washing¬ 
ton vetoed the plan. He even 
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expressed the suspicion that Lafay¬ 
ette might be a tool of the French 
Cabinet. If France reconquered 
Canada, Washington pointed out in 
a letter, it would, with its possession 
of New Orleans and influence 
among the Red Indians, completely 
surround the American states. This, 
he feared, would be “too great a 
temptation to be resisted by any 
power.” 

It was such shrewd, clear realism 
that enabled Washington to win 
the Revolutionary War. 

“Done in the Trenches” 

From the earliest weeks of the 
war, Washington saw that the dis¬ 
organized colonies could never pro¬ 
vide an army powerful enough to 
expel the British. So he accepted the 
premise of a long war and fought 
that way, husbanding his scarecrow 
regiments, striking only when the 
British gave him an opening. Mean¬ 
while, he strengthened his forces 
w'ith foreign help. Germans such as 
Baron von Steuben, Poles such as 
Count Pulaski, his old enemies 
the French—Washington accepted 
them all, winning their respect and 
affection. 

As the war continued, many men 
gave up and abandoned Congress 
and the army. Washington stayed. 
Month after month, year after drag¬ 
ging year, he struggled with the 
endless shortages of food and 
money, with desertions and resigna¬ 
tions. The letters, reports, mem¬ 
oranda, orders of the day flowed out 
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—during the six years of the Revo¬ 
lution, they totalled some 13,000 
documents. 

Then, in late 1781, came the sup¬ 
reme chance to trap General Charles 
Cornwallis and his British army at 
Yorktown, Virginia. Washington 
decided on the same daring combin¬ 
ation that had won him all his 
victories: false intelligence, a secret 
march, a sudden attack where the 
enemy least expected it. 

As the American and French 
armies lingered outside New York, 
agents deluged the redcoats with 
fake plans for an attack on this cita¬ 
del of British power. Washington 
himself questioned a known Tory 
sympathizer about landing beaches 
and routes of march on Long Island, 
sternly cautioning the fellow not to 
mention his interest to anyone. (“I 
have no doubt,” said an eye-witness 
to the performance, “that the British 
general heard about it that night.”) 
When the allied armies moved 
across New Jersey on the first leg of 
their journey to Yorktown, the Brit¬ 
ish were convinced that it was a 
manoeuvre to disguise an attack on 
New York via Staten Island. 

Washington concentrated the 
French and American armies before 
Yorktown in one of the great 
marches of military history. Then, 
with a masterful combination of 
diplomacy and leadership, he sum¬ 
moned from both armies and the 
blockading French fleet what he 
called “a singular spirit of emula¬ 
tion”—friendly competition—for 
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the ensuing siege. Working night 
and day, often under Washington’s 
personal direction, the French and 
Americans opened trenches, drag¬ 
ged huge cannon into position, and 
poured a catastrophic* stream of shot 
and shell on the bewildered British. 
In nine days, his fortifications in 
ruin, Cornwallis surrendered. 

At the thunderous conclusion of 
the battle, Washington signed the 
simplest dispatch any victorious gen¬ 
eral ever sent to an anxious senate. 
It began : “I have the Honour to in¬ 
form Congress that a Reduction of 
the British Army under the Com¬ 
mand of Lord Cornwallis is most 
happily efrected.” The rest was 
praise of others. 

With General de Rexhambeau be¬ 
side him, he rcxlc to a captured 
British redoubt and there waited 
for Cornwallis to send out the 
signed document of capitulation. 
When it came, Washington signed 
it in the saddle and added, “Done 
in the trenches before Yorktown, in 
Virginia, October 19, 1781.” That 
afternoon the British marched out 
to lay down their arms. 

The moment the ceremony was 
over, he was magnanimity itself to 
his captives. Cornwallis and his 
officers were invited to a series of 
dinners. At one of these, de Ro- 
chambeau offered a toast to the King 
of France. Cornwallis • responded 
lamely with a toast simply to “the 
king.” 

Washington, holding up his 
glass, added what Cornwallis was 
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thinking. “Of England,” he said. 
“CtMifine him there and I’ll drink 
him a bumper I ” 

The Revolution Is Rescued 

For Washington, Yorktown was 
by no means the end of the war. 
After a week of his beloved Mount 
Vernon, he rode north again, for he 
saw that it was absolutely necessary 
to keep the army together so that 
American diplomats could negoti¬ 
ate from strength at the peace table. 
As usual, food and clothing for the 
troops were in short supply, and 
money was non-existent. 

Then, as rumours of peace be¬ 
came more insistent, ominous 
signs of revolt appeared in the 
discontented army. 

The trouble began with a sober 
memorandum submitted to Wash¬ 
ington by one of his colonels, argu¬ 
ing that the only hope of governing 
the country sensibly lay in a mon¬ 
archy—with George Washington as 
king. 

Washington reacted swiftly. “Be 
assured, sir,” he wrote in reply, 
“no occurrence during the course of 
the war has given me more painful 
sensations. Let me conjure you, if 
you have any regard for your coun¬ 
try, to banish these thoughts from 
your mind.” 

Then Congress, bungling as usu¬ 
al, decided to welsh on promises it 
had made to the officers with regard 
to their pay. Already reduced to sell¬ 
ing their uniforms for vegetables 
and using their ammunition to kill 


game, the desperate men exploded. 
A rabble-rousing call to arms was 
circulated. Handbills shrieked: 
“Can you consent to be the only 
sufferers by the Revolution.?” 

Washington called an officers’ 
meeting. This moment, so little re¬ 
membered, was the real crisis in the 
nation’s birth. America stood at the 
cross-roads on March 15, 1783, as 
the tough, angry men filed into a 
crude log building called the 
“Temple” to listen to their leader. 

It was entirely within Washing¬ 
ton’s power to send America down 
the bloody, bitter path which almost 
every other revolution in the world’s 
history has followed—to a dicta¬ 
torship built on the army’s bayo¬ 
nets. The American army was ready 
for such a drastic move that day— 
until Washington rose to address 
them. 

He called on his “brother officers” 
to renounce the mutinous proposals 
of the handbills, and vowed he 
would do everything in his power 
to win justice from Congress. He 
implored them not to resort to any 
measures which “viewed in the calm 
light of reason will lessen the dig¬ 
nity and sully the glory you have 
hitherto maintained.” 

Then he began to read aloud a 
letter from Joseph Jones, a Virginia 
congressman wno was sympathetic 
to the army’s claims. Washington’s 
eyes, worn from so many hours of 
reading dispatches by candlelight, 
could not make out the closely writ¬ 
ten sentences. He reached into his 
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pocket and took out spectacles he 
had recently ordered. 

“Gentlemen,” he said as he fum¬ 
bled with the glasses, “yuu must 
pardon me. I have grown grey in 
your service and now find myself 
growing blind.” 

The simplicity and truth of this 
statement struck every heart in the 
hall. Dozens of hard-bitten veter¬ 
ans wept openly. Washington fin¬ 
ished the letter and left the stage. 
A few moments later the men voted 
to repudiate the handbills and place 
their hopes for the future in Wash¬ 
ington’s hands. 

Back in his tent, Washington de¬ 
manded justice for his men in a 
letter that scorched the cars of C>on- 
gress. “If retiring from the field 
they are to grow old in-poverty, 
wretchedness and contempt,” he 
wrote, “if they arc to wade through 
the vile mire of dependency and 
owe the miserable remnant of that 
life to charity which has hitherto 
been spent in honour, then shall I 
have learned what ingratitude is. 
Then shall I have realized a tale 
which will embitter every moment 
of my future life.” 

Within a month Congress voted 
to give the departing officers full 
pay for five years. The Revolution 
had been rescued. 

Forging the Union 

Washington now turned to guid¬ 
ing the Revolution along the path 
to national achievement. In his fare¬ 
well letter as commander-in-chief, 


sent to all governors and legisla¬ 
tures of the 13 states, he criticized 
the ramshackle Articles of Confed¬ 
eration by which the nation was at¬ 
tempting to govern itself. He called 
instead for “an indissoluble union 
of the states under one federal 
head.” He also called on Americans 
to “forget their local prejudices and 
policies, to make those mutual con- 
ce.ssions which are requisite to the 
general prosperity.” 

It took four years for Washing¬ 
ton’s fellow citizens to realize the 
wisdom of these words. Then, in 
1787, the Constitutional Convention 
met in Philadelphia to hammer out 
the plan by which the quarrelsome 
slates would become a united 
America. 

I'hc man who presided over the 
convention was, naturally, George 
Washington. And when the battle 
for ratification of the Constitution 
divided the country, it was Wash¬ 
ington, again, who did more than 
any other man to win the nation’s 
approval. For most Americans, it 
w.is enough to know that he 
approved the Constitution. 

Soon letters poured in to Mount 
Vernon from influential Americans 
everywhere, urging him to become 
the first President. Washington re¬ 
coiled at the idea, saying it cast “a 
kind of gloom upon my mind.” He 
was 57 years old and, through eight 
years of turmoil, he had earned 
enough honour and reputation to 
satisfy any man. Now he was being 
asked to risk his good name on a 
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battlefield he disliked, the grey and 
•tricky terrain of politics. It also 
meant another farewell to Mount 
Vernon. Nevertheless, when the 
electoral college voted unanimously 
to make him President in 1789, he 
accepted this latest call from a coun¬ 
try in crisis. 

“I go to the chair of government,” 
he confided to an old friend, ‘‘with 
feelings not unlike those of a culprit 
who is going to the place of his exe¬ 
cution.” But he also went with an 
iron determination to prove that the 
Constitution would work. 

His task was nothing less than 
the creation of a government. Every¬ 
thing done or said, eve]\ down to 
such trivia as the title by which Con¬ 
gress should address him (they 
finally decided on ‘‘the President”), 
set a precedent. 

Washington had to cope with 
the executive departments—For¬ 
eign Affairs, War, Post Office and 
Treasury—of the old Articles of 
Confederation. The heads of these 
departments reported to Congress, 
not to the Chief Executive. Wash¬ 
ington realized that a brusque as¬ 
sertion of the authority granted to 
him by the Constitution could be 
fatal to the relationship between the 
President and Congress, so he let 
the old procedure continue. But 
within three months he was asking 
the department heads for sum¬ 
maries giving him a ‘‘full precise 
and general idea” of their work. 
Then, without a ruffle of protest, 
he quietly took charge of Foreign 
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Affairs, and slowly extended his con¬ 
trol over the others. 

In choosing his Cabinet, Wash¬ 
ington showed a distinct preference 
for brains. He chose Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son as Secretary of State, Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Henry Knox as Sec¬ 
retary of War. He soon realized that 
Jefferson and Hamilton were too 
brilliant and politically opposed to 
tolerate each other at the summit of 
power. But he was able, in those first 
years, to use their genius to create a 
balanced foreign policy and internal 
economic stability. 

By the>time Congress adjourned 
on September 29, 1789, Washington 
could write to a friend, ‘‘National 
government is organized, and as far 
as my information goes, to the satis¬ 
faction of all parties.” 

Political Storms 

The greatest crisis of Washing¬ 
ton’s Presidency was the struggle to 
preserve America’s neutrality in a 
war which erupted between Britain 
and Revolutionary France in 1793. 
The passions which this conflict 
aroused in the American people al¬ 
most tore the nation apart. It di¬ 
vided Washington’s Cabinet—Jef¬ 
ferson siding with France, Hamil¬ 
ton with England—and at mo¬ 
ments seemed to threaten Washing¬ 
ton’s very life. 

French rebels had guillotined 
Louis XVI, with whom America 
had made a treaty of alliance, at¬ 
tacked England and called for “a 
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war of all peoples against all kings.” 
France’s new rulers arrogantly de¬ 
manded that the infant American 
republic enter the war as a partisan 
of liberty. No man had risked more 
for liberty than George Washington, 
but he was not the sort to plunge 
into a war simply because someone 
shouted a slogan. He made it clear 
to Jefferson that America would 
maintain a “strict neutrality.” 

He set a brilliant example of this 
policy when a notorious French 
revolutionary named Constantin 
Volney asked him for a letter of 
recommendation to ease his pro¬ 
gress about the United States. The 
President wrote the following dip¬ 
lomatic masterpiece: 

C. Volney 

needs no rccommenclatkjn from 
Crco. Washington 

The French and their Americ.an 
supporters attacked Washington in 
the Press, comparing him to a cro¬ 
codile and a hyena. They sent mobs 
swarming into the streets of Phila¬ 
delphia, then the capital of the 
United States, threatening at one 
point to drag the President from his 
residence. Eventually there arrived 
“Citizen” Edmond Genet, the 
envoy from the new French Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Genet proceeded to act as if he, 
not Washington, were running the 
United States. He commissioned 
privateers to attack British ship¬ 
ping, planned.an invasion of Can¬ 
ada, discussed raising a frontier 


army to attack Spain in Florida and 
Louisiana, and authorized French 
consuls in American ports to act as 
judges in the disposition of cap¬ 
tured British ships. 

Genet was hailed by tumultuous, 
cheering crowds; prominent citizens 
rushed to have dinner with him. 
“I live in a round of parties,” he 
wrote home. “Old Man Washington 
cannot forgive my success.” 
Through all of this, the Old Fox 
played his favourite game; he wait¬ 
ed for the cnemv to make the first 
wrong move. He ignored the rioting 
mobs and mud-slinging newspapers, 
and watched the Frenchman’s 
success go to his head. 

ff’he climax came when Genet had 
the effrontery to arm and equip as 
a privateer a captured British vessel. 
Little Sarah, in the port of Phila¬ 
delphia. This was too much even for 
Jefferson, who warned (icnct not to 
let Little Sarah sail. Genet replied 
contemptuously, “When ready, I 
shall dispatch her.” 

The ship embarked, and the Brit¬ 
ish threatened war. Swiftly, Wrsh- 
ington brought prc.ssure to bear on 
the vacillating, pro-French Jeffer¬ 
son, The diplomatic standing of the 
French consul in Boston, who had 
been flouting Washington’s procla¬ 
mation of neutrality, was revoked. 
In a virulent speech. Genet threat¬ 
ened to appeal over Washington’s 
head to the American people. 

Here was the move the Old Fox 
had awaited. Would his fellow citi¬ 
zens support their President, or this 
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foreign intruder? To help them 
niake up their minds, Washington 
tacitly approved Hamilton’s leaking 
some of the details of the Little 
Sarah episode and other bullying 
tactics Genet had used with the 
American Government. 

An avalanche of public indigna¬ 
tion buried Genet. City after city 
held public meetings and forwarded 
testaments of loyalty to Washing¬ 
ton, who promptly asked the 
French Government for their fallen 
favourite’s recall. At this Genet pan¬ 
icked, realizing that he would be a 
prime candidate for the Terror’s 
busy guillotine. With typical mag¬ 
nanimity, Washington permitted 
him to remain in America as a pri¬ 
vate citizen. 

In the last months of his Presi¬ 
dency, Washington had to endure 
another political storm over a com¬ 
mercial treaty which John Jay had 
signed with England. Jay had made 
more concessions than he gained, 
but Washington backed the treaty 
firmly. The abuse he endured was 
almost unbelievable. Newspapers 
sneered at “his stately journeyings 
through the American continent in 
search of personal incense.” 

One journalist declared that “pos¬ 
terity will in vain search for the 
monuments of wisdom in your ad¬ 
ministration.” Perhaps the bitterest 
attack came from Thomas Paine, 
the famed author of Common 
Sense: “The world will be puzzled 
to decide whether you arc an apos¬ 
tate or an impostor; whether you 
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have abandoned good principles 
or whether you ever had any.” 

Attacks like these were the only 
things that made Washington lose 
his famous self-control during the 
years of his Presidency. On one oc¬ 
casion, smarting at a particularly 
low attack, the President lost his 
temper and exploded at a Cabinet 
meeting with a series of oaths that 
left politicians and secretaries trem¬ 
bling. 

“By God,” he thundered, “I 
would rather be in my grave than in 
this place. I would rather live out my 
days on my farm than be emperor 
of the worl^l” 

Silent Tribute 

Throughout his Presidency, old 
soldiers often knocked on Washing¬ 
ton’s door, certain of a warm recep¬ 
tion from their former commander- 
in-chief. There was a standing order 
that any veteran was to be served 
a good meal in the kitchen and 
sent away with a few dollars in his 
pocket. 

Washington took no salary as 
President (although he was allowed 
25,000 dollars a year for expenses), 
and to make ends meet he had to 
sell 60,000 dollars’ worth of land 
during his two terms. Worries over 
money forced him to write detailed 
letters to Mount Vernon in a vain 
attempt to supervise, at a distance, 
his often incompetent overseers. 

The harassments Washington en-, 
dured continued until the end of his 
Presidency. On his last day in 
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office, one paper sneered: “The 
•man who is the source of all the mis¬ 
fortunes of our country is this day 
reduced to a level with his fellow 
citizens. If ever there was a period 
for rejoicing, this is the moment.” 

If history were written by news¬ 
papers, one might conclude that 
Washington’s worst fear had come 
true: he had gambled the name he 
had won on the Revolution’s battle¬ 
fields and lost it in the back alleys 
of partisan politics. But history is 
written also in the hearts of people, 
and, on this last day, the people said 
farewell to (ieorge Washington in 
a way that remains unique. 

After the inauguration of John 
Adams as the new Chief Executive, 
Washington went home and put his 
papers in order. Then, before re¬ 
turning to Mount Vernon where he 
would live as a farmer until his 


death in 1799, he decided to walk 
to the Francis Hotel, where Adams 
was staying, to pay his respects. 
Suddenly, behind him, the streets 
were full of people—“an immense 
company,” one eye-witness called 
them, “going as one man in total 
silence as escort all the way.” 

At the door of the hotel, Washing¬ 
ton turned and looked at them, his 
cheeks wet with tears. “No man 
ever saw him so moved,” declared 
the witness. For a long moment he 
stood, face to face with his people, 
in that solemn silence. Then he 
turned and, when the door closed 
behind him, a great smothered sigh 
went through the crowd, something 
between a sob and a groan. 

It was the tribute of grief from 
the voiceless common man, who 
knew that he was saying good-bye 
to his greatest friend. the end 


Fireside Stories 

Thomas Higgins, of Quebec, deserves an award for coolness under fire, 
He calmly answered his phone and assured a reporter that his house was 
indeed on fire. “It can’t be a bad fire,” the reporter said, “your phone’s 
still connected.” Mr. Higgins replied that the inside of his house was 
being gutted. The reporter could hear the crackle of flames and the shouts 
of firemen. After estimating the damage to his furniture at 2,000 to 3,000 
dollars, Mr. Higgins said he’d have to ring off as he had some things to 
attend to. “Oh, and before you go,” said Mr. Higgins, “would you ring 
your circulation office and cancel my paper until further notice? I won’t 
be living here any more.” —u.s, 

A GUEST arriving for dinner at a country cottage near London was no 
doubt startled to find the house on fire, but London’s Evening Standard 
says he didn’t lose his traditional British reserve. “I say,” he asked his 
hostess, who was standing in the garden watching firemen fight the 
flames, “you did say this evening, didn’t you?” —UPI 



